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PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIBTH OUR HEARTS.” 
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HARVEST. 





BY H. H. 





‘*Wuat enemy hath done this thing ?”’ I cried. 
“Oh! treachery that plotted while I slept ! 
Oh! Foe that stole while I, confiding, kept 
No watch my fairest,dearest field beside ; 
My noble field, so sunny and so wide. 
Only at midnight could a foe have crept 
To work this harm.” 
Alas! in vain I wept; 
Too late the poison tares to pluck or hide. 
My loss is loss ; such hurt cannot be healed; 
Forever, spite of all new seed I sow, 
Past Summer’s sun and Winter’s purest 
snow, 
Forever poison tares my beauteous field, 
{ts shining harvests waving to and fro, 
Forever poison tares is doomed to yield! 


And I, with swift clear-sightedness from 


pain, a 
Like one long blind, who, sudden gaining 
sight, ’ bie eal 


Cries out at first, fn suffering at the light, 

Look back and know, with anguish keen as 
vain, 

No foe who had in treacherous ambush lain, 

And stealthy sowed his poison tares by night, 

Did work upon my beauteous field this 
blight. 

Humble I walk beside the loaded wain; 

My head bowed down by shame, and dumb 
my tongue; 

Fate gives each man the gifts he has be 
stowed, 

And metes exact all measures which are 
owed. 

The seed from which these poison tares have 
sprung 

One idle day my own hand careless flung. 

I only reap the harvest that I sowed. 





SHALL THERE BE A RE-REVISION? 
BY T. W. CHAMBERS, D. D. 


In the able article of Dr. W. J. R. Tay- 
lor, in THe INDEPENDENTOf June 16th, on 
‘* The Bible Societies and the Revised New 
Testament,” there occurs this sentence: 
*‘Personally I venture the prediction that the 
entire work will require a second revision, 
if ever, itis totake the place of the Old 
English Bible.” The same opinion has 
been expressed by many other scholars of 
repute. I beg to offer some considerations 
showing that such a notion is altogether 
chimerical, the fact being that a new re 
vision, however desirable in. itself, is sim- 
ply impossible for a great while to come. 

During the ensuing quarter of a century 
the American public will have before it 
three candidates for adoption. 

I. The Common Version of the New 
Testament. 

If. The Oxford Revision, 

Ill. The Revision with the Appendix 
incorporated in the text. 

It will have these three, and no more, not 


_ because any one of them is perfect, nor be- 


cause no other attempts at amendment will 
be made (for there is reason to think that 
these will be multiplied more than ever); 
but because no revision is to be expected 
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which will have anything like the claims 
on public attention which are confessedly 
enjoyed by the foregoing three. What was 
it that occasioned the unexampled excite- 
ment of the 20th of May last? Why was 
it that before daylight men were waiting to 
buy; copies were crowded into the early 
mails; bookstores were thronged with eager 
purchasers; and newsboys found their ac- 
count in offering the volume at street-cor- 
ners and in railway-cars? Many a revision 
of the New Testament had been made be- 
fore, and often by men of both ability and 
learning; but never was apvything like the 
recent stir and interest seen. Why the 
difference? There can, we think, be but 
one answer. It did not lie in the nature of 
the Revision itself, for that had been care- 
fully concealed; but in the circumstances 
under which it was presented, all of which 
were well understood by everybody. First, 
it was not self-originated. It was made at 
the call of the larger Convocation of the 
Church of England, a body not exceeded 
in weight of character, position, or influ- 
ence by any other in English-speaking 
Christendom. In the next place, the work 
was thoroughly independent of all derom- 
inational oor partisan considerations. 


Cnt IMM 


that it was free from any approach to ec- 
clesiasticism. Thirdly, it was interna- 
tional. Not only were the three kingdoms 
represented in the Committee of Revision, 
but also the scholarship of America. 
Fourthly, it was a work of careful prepara- 
tion. Ample time was taken, so as to leave 
no marks of haste or precipitation. Eleven 
years were devoted to it by men the most 
of whom had previously spent more than 
twice that time in private study of the 
sacred writings. 

It was these things that stirred the public 
mind—authority, eatholicity, Anglo-Amer- 
ican authorship, and slow elaboration. No 
such thing had ever been seen before. 
Copies of many an entire or partial revision 
of the New Testament are still found lum- 
bering the shelves of public libraries; but 
not one of them came anything near that 
which has just appeared. I do not say in 
excellence, for that is not the point now; 
but in claims upon the attention of the 
whole people. Herein the present commit- 
tee quite equaled the company of translat- 
ors convened at the call of King James. 
Weigh the two together in any scales, and 
it will be seen that the modern in no degree 
falls behind the ancient. 

Now, if any re-revision is to contest the 
palm with what is before the public, it 
must appear under similar auspices. Mani- 
festly, the work of a few self-appointed 
men, working under rules of their own de- 
vising, will not answer. However excel- 
lent the product might be, nobody would 
situp all night to get the first copy that 
was issued. To such a book men would 
parody the words of the Evil Spirit to the 
sons of Sceva (Acts xix, 15), and say: 
‘‘King James’s Version I know, and the 
Canterbury Revision I understand; but 
who are ye?” But it will be said: This is 
not what is intended. A private revision 
would have nochance of success at all; 
but it would be different with one under- 
taken by. competent authority and, there- 
fore, possessing valid claims upon the con- 
sideration of all reflecting persons. It be- 
hooves those who cherish thoughts of this 
kind to ask themselves what prospect, not 


to say possibility, there is of such a thing 


being undertaken and carried through. 
Who is to: begin the work? Will it be 
the Baptists, the Congregationalists, the 
Episcopalians, the Methodists, or the Pres- 
byterians?. Which of these five leading de- 
nominations would have the right to take 
the initiative? Or, supposing this point 
agreed upon, how shall it be settled 
what are the rules to govern the 
work, or in what proportion. the differ- 
ent ecclesiastical bodies are to be repre- 
sented in the committee entrusted with the 
revision? Again, how are the claims of 
locality—the East and the West, the North 
and the South—to be adjusted? Will any 
portion of the country be willing to be 
without participation in such an important 
matter? Once more, who is to bear the 
necessary expenses of the enterprise, pay- 
ing out money for at least half a score of 
years before receiving any return for it? 
Now, it seems obvious that, if all these 
points are to be determined satisfactorily 
before the work is entered upon, the com- 
mencement would be delayed until the 
Greek Kalends. To harmonize the views 
of so many and so widely differing bodies 
is something akin to an impossibility. It 
would involve Jong and laborious negotia- 


sult. Then, when one considers besides 
the ois inertia in all representative bodies, 
and ‘the marked disposition to abide by 
what is in possession and take no risks for 
the future, it is hardly venturesome to say 
that a formal re-revision of the Canterbury 
volume by public authority in this country 
is not to be looked for. 

If this view be correct, it is desirable that 
it should be well understood, especially by 
those whose character or position gives 
them influence in deciding what shall be 
done with the Revised New Testament. 
Men are inclined to postpone any action on 
the ground of a further revision. Without 
stopping to say that such a further revision 
might and probably would be as objection- 
able in some points as the present one is 
said by certain persons to be, it is enough 
to show how unlikely we are to have any 
such re-revision at all. This being the 
gase, the churches and their members are 
shut up to the existing claimants for their 
favor. If they reject, as they have a per- 
fect right to do, the New Revised, whether 
in the English or the American recension, 
they must fall back upon the Common 
Version. There is no tertium quid now 
existing or likely to exist fora century to 
come.. 

New Yorx Ciry. 





THREE MONTHS ON A COTTON 
PLANTATION. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 








‘‘Gore to spend a month ona cotton 
plantation! Why, my friend, you will die 
with ennui.” 

**T hope not.” And, as I take my seat in 
the boat, already manned with six Negro 
oarsmen, I: add: “‘If I feel any serious 
symptoms, I will return to Charleston at 
once.” 

‘Then a short farewell. I shall expect 
to see you next Monday evening.” 

’ But three months, instead of one month, 
have passed, and I have not yet koown a 
Mmoment’s ennud or felt the least Jack of 
amusement through the long sunny days, 
which, indeed, haye been a most sweet idyl, 
with the sharp flavoring of the very dis 
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tinct humanity of a John’s Island cotton- 
farm. The sail across the Channel was @ 
sail to music; uncultivated song, truly, but 
intensely characteristic aud spontaneous as 
that of birds. It wasa kind of dialogue, 
which the two following verses will fully 
illustrate: 


Leader : Gwine to hang up de sword in Zion ? 

All; Yes, Lord, 

Leader : Gwine to hang up de sword in Zion? 

All: Yes, Lord. 

Leader : Gwine to hang up de sword in Zion ? 

All; Yes, Lord. 

All; 'Tis a great camp-meeting In de Promised Land. 


Leader; De sea gwine to gib up he dry bone? 

All: Yes, Lord. 

Leader: De sea gwine to gib up he dry bone? 

All; Yes, Lord. 

All; 'Tis a great camp. ting in de Promised Land, 

After landing, I had a delicious walk 
to the Old Headquarter’s Mansion. The 
hedges were one tangled mass of jasmine 
and wild roses; and the beauty, scent, and 
color mingled comically in my senses with 
the half-pleasant tremor that the lowing of 
unseen cattle always .produces, It was, 
however, a relief to discover that they were 
closely penned, and I looked anticipatingly 
through the zig-zag fence at the white milk 
frothing in the pail, and listened to Uncle 
Charles (a little dried-up Negro, so old that 





presence, went -on talking, first, to bimself 
and then to “he cow,” as he calls every ani- 
mal; for Uncle Charles receives with con- 
temptuous incredulity the idea that the 
cows, horses, or mules belong to any one 
but himself. ‘‘He done fotch up he cow,” 
or ‘‘ he horse”; and it must be noted that, 
if there were a hundred cows and horses, 
they would all be spoken of as ‘‘he cow” 
and ‘‘he horse,” there being no plural in 
the John’s Island Negro grammar. 

My next pleasure was that of. meeting my 
host and hostess, who received me so cor- 
dially that it would have been high treason 
todoubt my welcome a moment. And then 
the delight of being in a house old enough 
and respectable enough to have a ghost. 
Even if it be such a mild one that al] it does 
is to knock at the front door every day at 
twelve o’clock, still it isa ghost and gives 
the house an indisputable air of respect- 
ability. And really it is no ordinary house. 
Every brick in it was brought from En- 
gland, nearly two hundred years ago, and 
its cypress panels, to judge from their no- 
ble proportions, must have been cut from 
trees of immense antiquity. It was built 
by Lord Fenwick, and every room in it has 
some story of the famous old sporting noble 
and bis beautiful daughter—a very pearl of 
beauty, who married her father’s coachman, 
ali for love. In its splendid rooms British 
officers ate and drank and gambled and 
planned and plotted; for the plantation gets 
its name from the fact that the British Gen- 
era) had his headquarters in this house, and 
very elegant headquarters they must have 
been. 

This house, alas! has known all about 
slavery in its most dreadful forms; and 
round its ivy-covered walls on windy 
nights one seems to hear sad cries of 
suffering and wrong go wailing round, 
and then come sighing down its 
wide chimneys—cbhimneys whose wide 
fireplaces hold nearly half a cord of wood 
for one burning. A house, too, that birds 
delight in; where swallows bring up large 
families and whose eaves and iviee are full 
of nests. A house in whose old rooms it is 
a joy to wander, full of queer corners,‘ 
where you are sure, quite sure there must 
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be hidden stores of gold pieces, or, at least, | 
a lost will, or some time-stained love 
letters; but a house, after all, where you 
involuntarily look over your shoulder by 
lamplight, with a feeling that some one is 
behind you, and where you go down-stairs 
at night much faster than you know to be 
in keeping with either your dignity or your 
common sense. Altogether a delightful 
old house, full of odd pleasures, from the 
cellars, where the hens will lay, to the ter- 
raced roof, which is a kind of court-room 
for the chattering swallows 

Not only is the house full of inierest, but 
the stable is a racing calendar and a story- 
book. It is also built of bricks brought 
over by Lord Fenwick, when he and ail 
his household gods journeyed from the Old 
World to the New. It is haunted by 
strange. traditions of splendid horses, 
that were the old Lord’s pride 
and delight, and for whose exer- 
cise he. made the beautiful road still 
known as ‘' Fenwick’s Race-course,” and 
which divides the Headquarters from the 
Seven Onks Plantation. Besides its stories 
of fine hunters and racers, this stable holds 
black memories of savage cruelties and 
wrongs. Farup in its ancient roof there 
is a pen, in which Townshend, a former 
owner to the present, used to imprison his 
slaves. It is quite dark, and think how hot 
it must have been in that climate, while it 
is so constructed that the poor prisoners in 
it could neither stand, sit, nor lie down in it. 
But, thank God! these are stories of the 
past, and “‘ Jim Golddust ” and * Bill” eat 
their corn in the ample troughs, and | dare 
say exchange confidences about nothing 
more terrible than the tormenting horse- 
flies, the pleasantest places in the pasture, 
and the obstinacy of the hens, who. insist 
upon laying among the sweet hay in their 
stalls. 

After a visit to the stables, I genefally 
pause a few minutes, wondering which way 
I will take. Notthat I am stinted for room, 
for there are thirteen hundred acres of land 
on the plantation and I am free to go 
wherever I wish. The cypress swamp, 
lying at the foot of a grand avenue of oaks, 
usually tempts me first, partly, I suppose, 
because, both on account of malaria and 
snakes, I bave no business to go there; but, 
being unable to resist a temptation which 
tallies with my inclination, I take a stout 
stick and go to the swamp, keeping a 
sharp lookout for rattlesnakes as I get near 
to the canes. 

What a splended gymnasium these cane- 
brakes are for the birds; and how gracc- 
fully Master Redbird sways to And fro on 
them, challenging all bird-land to an open 
fight. And how daintily the charming Non- 
pareils balance themselves on their very toes 
(or claws), and watch your slightest move- 
ment, with a queer mixture of boldness and 
shyness and curiosity. The Negroes have 
& pretty name for these living gems. They 
call them ‘ Joseph’s Coat,” because of 
their rich and various colors; and, certainly, 
if the original coat was half as beautiful, I 
do not blame Joseph’s brothers for being 
jealous. They are excessively trustful and 
confiding, and soon learn to know and love 
the person who scatters them a few crumbs. 
All through the woods and. swamps their 
nests hang from low branches and bushes, 
and they look just like little pockets, in- 
deed, I know some one who always calls 
them ‘‘little birds born in a pocket.” 

But, if I should begin to describe all the 
birds and the splendidly colored bugs and 
butterflies, the queer wood-spiders, and the 
various kinds of lizards I saw in this 
swamp, it would be like writing a book. 
And the snakes! Their name is Legion, 
and they are, one and all, possessed with— 
I won't qualify the word at all—a devil. 
They are !«uutiful; they are cruel; they 
are fierce and bold; and it is a part of every 
Negro’s religion to kill them on sight. 
During what they call a ‘dry drought” 
they seek for them, and, when one is killed, 
immediately hang it up on a tree or fence, 
to bring rain. A rattlesnake rarely runs 
from any one; but if it does run, then the 
Negroes say there will be a death in the 
family of the person it flies from before 
the snake goes to its winter-quarters. 

But, being naturally sociable, after a 
couple of hours in the swamp, I want some 
one to talk to; so I wander up to the cotton- 





field, it being Monday morning and the 
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 sople at their contract work. Now, I 
_know few more beautiful and cheerful 
sights than a cotton-fleld in June. Men, 
women, and children are all'as biisy as hens 
at. feeding-tine; and they make the field 
ring with their songs and jests and quarrels. 
It is hard to say Which accompaniment to 
labor seetiied most interesting to them. 


At the gate I meet old Unele Green, Mr. J 


Peck’s head man, #hd I say to him: “ How 
beautiful this field is, Uncle!” 

“Dat he am, Miss Lill; dathe am! Him 
lift up glad hand to God dis morning fur 
yester-morning rain. See dar! He putting 
on de form now!” And he pointed to the 
flower-bud just peeping forth. ‘‘ Massa 
Tom, he gwine to make big crap dis year, 
an’ all he Nigger on de plantation make 
big crap too.” 

*« All?” 

‘Well, chile, all dat done dare work 
right.” 

“ It is a great pity, Uncle, that your peo- 
ple do not work their own fields as well as 
they work Mr. Peck’s.” And, as I glance 
over the wide acres of cotton plants, 
‘lifting up de glad hands to God,” from 
beds as clean as hoes and hands can make 
them, I compare them in my mind with the 
badly plowed, carelessly banked, and al- 
most neglected fields belonging to the Ne- 
groes themselves. 

‘Dare ain’t nobody to make dem boy 
work dare own field.” 

‘How soon will they be out of Mr. 
Peck’s field?” 4 

** Dey all done an’ gone "hout one o'clock. 
Some done through wid he task now.” 

‘*Have they anything else to do in Mr. 
Peck’s fields this week ?” 

‘‘No, chile; dey not come here again till 
next Monday.” 

‘‘ And for this morning's work they have 
each seven acres of land and a house to 
live in?” 

‘Yes, Massa Tom gib dem much Ian’ as 
dey want to work. Some ob de planters 
make dem stick to de seven acres.” 

“Then they have five days at least to 
wok their fields. Surely, their cotton 
ought to look better than it does.” 

‘“* Ain't I done tole you, chile, de Nager 
ain't gwine to work him field like him 
done de white man’s. Dar ain’t no one 
make him do it. ‘Sides dat, dem boy too 
busy in Massa Tom’s woods.” 

**How?” 

** Dey cut down de wood and take it to 
town to sell. Heap easier cut down wood 
dan work dem fields. ’Sides, dar is de fun 
ob gwine to town.” 

“How much do they get for their wood?” 

‘Tree an” half to four dollar a load.” 

Iam compelled to admit that this old 
Negro’s statement is ecorrect—with excep- 
tions, of course; and that the large major- 
ity of hands prefer almost any way of 
raising a dollar or two to the steady daily 
work which alone can insure their comfort 
and progress. They see in the master’s 
fields the benefit of giving weekly attention 
to the cotton crop; but very few give their 
own crop more than three workings in a 
season. 

‘* Brudder Stanyard,” calls the head man, 
as we come upon a task in which there’ is 
some very careless work, ‘‘dis row ain’t 
smell ob de hoe dis morning.” 

** Dat’s so, Brudder Green; dat’s so; but, 
you know, Brudder, eber since Christ he 
stumble wid de cross ebery Christian is 
gwiue to stumble at he work.” . 

‘*Neb you mind Scripture in de cotton- 
patch. Massa Tom ain’t gwine to ’cept no 
such 'cuse as dat.” And then he passes to 
the next task. 

** Sister Elsie, you ain’t kick back ober 
dis hill worth nutting.” For, instead of 
saying ‘‘ haul the dirt to the cotton,” they 
say ‘“‘kick back,” because, while hauling, 
they brace one foot against the cotton-hill 
behind them. 

‘* You go ’long,” replied Elsie, who has a 
supreme contempt for Green’s authority. 
And then she begins singing with her sweet- 
heart, who is working in the task opposite: 

“Oh! Elsie’s gwine to defancy ball, 

Haul away. Elsie, haul away. 

Oh! Elsie’s gone. What shall I do? 

Haul away. Elsie, haul away.” 
This verse they sing together, and others 
which they ‘improvise, the woman substi- 
tuting her lover's name for. her own; for it 
is usual with Negroes to change the names 


in any songs to ‘hose of the people present. 
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“Whar you gwine, Miss IMM" asks 
Green, @I pass outside fhe eétton-line. 

** fo%ee Mother Ann.” 

“ @o "long, chile, an’ God go “long wid 
you.” 

Sol pull my sun-bonnet over my face, 
and, after a hot, dusty walk anda mental 
anathenia on all dogs, living and dead, I 
push open a ride door and-enter Mother 
Ann's @abin. She is leaniiig agtinst the 
wall, her hands clasped upon her stick, and 
her sightless eyes are turned toward me. 
Her face has that placid look which only 
comes through long patience and long suf- 
fering. She says she is more than one hun- 
dred years old, and she looks asif she might 
be two hundred, for the deepest, hardest 
wrinkles Tine her face, her neck, and her 
arms down to her very fiuger-tips. Yet, in 
spite of her great age, her hearing is very 
acute and, with the help of a stick, she gets 
about amazingly. She talks intelligently 
and describes vividly her passage in ‘‘ de 
white-winged ship from Africane.” Not 
until she had passed into her third owner’s 
hands did she embrace Christianity. I 
could not get her to speak about the re- 
ligion of her youth; but I believe she not 
only remembers it, but gives it a regard 
which she would not acknowledge. Her 
stories of slavery are so terrible, so weird 
and inhuman that they seem incredible, 
and always with trembling hands she points 
to her sightless eyes, and tells how they are 
dark because of the nameless brutality of 
an overseer. 

‘‘Dis my white chile?” she asks, laying 
her withered, bony hand on my head. 

“Yes, Mother Ann,” and I pull a soap- 
box to her feet and sit down. 

**- You gwine to read?” And, for answer, 
I open the Book, and read the story of 
Christ, until the poor old body sways to 
and fro, and the trembling hands clap a 
feeble time, as in a cracked, thin voice she 
chants: 


“Low, chillen, low, low is de way, 
De way to git to Heaben. 

*Tis through faith an’ humble groan 
Soon as my feet touch Zion, 
Soon as my feet touch Zion. 

De lamp done lit on de shore. 
Soon as my feet touch Zion 

I'll bid dis wort’ a long farewell! 
De lamp done lit on de shore!" 





Mother Ann is a woman of great authori- 
ty among the Negroes, and a spiritual 
mother, on whom they implicitly rely. 
Until her great age prevented her regular 
attention to the duties, she was the church- 
mother. In this capacity she distributed 
the tickets worn on the breast of the com- 
municants on Communion Sunday. She 
settled quarrels and difficulties among 
members, visited the sick, encouraged the 
dying, washed and coffined the dead, 
mourned over those believed to be lost, 
draped the church in black for the dead, 
and, when an ordained minister was to be 
buried, gave to each member one of the 
church-hoods, of which head-dresses she 
had the charge. These hoods, when a min- 
ister dies, a black dress, and a piece of 
crape round the arm are considered to be 
of the highest consequence; but a simple 
black handkerchief is regarded as sufficient 
for a member or a deacon. 

The church-mother gives advice about 
all church and home matters and inter- 
prets all dreams and visions; for the Ne- 
groes are great dreamers and nearly all pro- 
fess to have oceéasional visions of Emanuel’s 
Land. Though Mother Ann’s age pre- 
vents her from fulfilling all these duties, 
she is yet held in the most superstitious re- 
spéct. Ostensibly this respect is given to 
her for her constant prayers; but undoubt- 
edly there is some occult element in the 
reverence for this old African whose source 
is not revealed to any white person. 

Coming back from Mother Ann’s, I go 
into a number of cabins, and in one of 
them listen to a mother’s tale regarding a 
woman on a neighboring plantation who 
was wickedly ‘‘ chewing root” against her 
child. ‘Look dare! See! He done widder 
an’ dry up till he most dead, all ’cause 
Jane Simmons done chew root fur he. He 
Papy hab to build box [make a coffin] ‘fore 
long, for he gwine to dead.” The poor 
babe is almost burned up with malarial 
fever; but it is in vain I suggest either a 
doctor, or a tepid bath, er quinine. There 
can be no help in either God or man for 
the sufferer as long as Jane Simmons is 
“chewing root ” against him. 





Their faith in witches and ft is 
so deep and strong ‘that notlifig can éiiake 
‘it. , They believe imiplicitly that a piece of 
a snake’s backbone or some bits of poisoned 
sticks ean be laid in their way, and that by 
the mére act of stepping over them they 
will bé bewitched. They are certain that 
the cliewing of certain roots with evil 
Wishes will bring on the object of those 
wisliés ‘all the ill desired against them. 
There are one or two herb doctors on the 
Island, who profess (with the aid of a 
magical cow-horn and certain herbs) to be 
able to remove the witchcraft out of the 
person bewitched; and so credulous are 
the people on this subject that, when the 
doctor pulls old lizards, etc,, out of the horn 
(previously put there by himself) and as- 
serts that he has drawn them from the 
sufferer, they not only firmly believe this 
to be the case, but will describe in extrava- 
gant language the feelings experienced 
during the operation. , 

As I left the cabin in which the poor bahe 
bewitched by fever lay dying, I heard an 
old woman at the door of another cabin 
teaching a group of little children to sing 
spiritual songs, showing them how to sway 
their small bodies and pat and clap their 
hands to the rhyme and time. ‘The words 
she was teaching were singularly simple 
_ beautiful, and I copied them from her 

ips: 

* My soul ! ‘Master Jesus, my soul ! 

My soul! 
Dere’s a little thing lays in my heart, 
An’ de more I dig ’em de better he spring, 
My soul! 
Dere’s a Tittle thing lays in my heart, 
And he sets my soul on fire, 
My soul! 
Master Jesus, my soul! my soul!” 
The melody, such as it was, was slow and 
plaintive; but it was scarcely finished ere a 
different key was struck. The little bodies 
swayed quicker, the hands beat louder, and 
in rapid, shrill tones they began: 


“In de morning, in de morning, 
In de morning by de light, 
Don’t you hear God's trympet sound ? 
In de morning by de light 
Fishing Peter gone out to sea, 
Gone maddy de water fore crack ob day— 


At this point my interest became divided, 
for I perceived at the next cabin indications 
of a hearty quarrel between a man and his 
wife, and, my curiosity being for the present 
satisfied with hymns, I set my face toward: 
the belligerent couple. 


Joun’s IsLtanp, 8. C. 





THE ASSASSINATION OF SULTAN 
ABD-UL AZIZ. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








GREAT interest has been excited through- 
out the world by the investigation now go- 


ing on at Constantinople, under the imme-- 


diate direction of Sultan Hamid, in regard 
to the death of his uncle, Sultan Abd-ul 
Aziz. 


As I have no personal knowledge of the 


facts, I have not thought it wise to write on 
this subject; but the statements of Mithad 
Pacha, reported by telegraph, are such as 
to make it proper now for any one to report 
his recollections of an event which belongs 
to the history of the world. 

In the summer of 1875 an insurrection 
broke out in Herzogovina, which was un- 
derstood to have been encouraged by 
Austria. It led to European intervention, 
a consular investigation, the ‘‘Angrassy 
Note,” etc. As this time Sultan Abd-ul Aziz 
was on the throne, and his Grand Vizier 
was Mahmoud Neddim Pacha. 

The Sultan was a man of great energy, 
and had devoted it to preparation for war. 
His whole attention was given to the army 
and the iron-clad fleet. He resented 
European dictation and it was difficult for 
the foreign ambassadors to approach him. 
His Grand Vizier wasa Turk of the old 
school, who spoke no European language, 
but was generally more than a match for 
the ambassadors and was a master of the 
art of ruling the palace, and through that 
the Sultan. The treasury of the empire 
was empty, the cost of equipping the army 
was great, and the credit of Turkey was 
not sufficient to borrow money in Europe. 
Under these circumstances, Mahmoud Ned- 





crisis, but which had unexpected and far- 
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reaching results. He issued a decree post- 
poring the payment of half the interest on 
the public debt, and this half was paid but 
once. 

A cry of indignation went up from the 
bond-holdets in Europe, and of despair 
from those in Turkey. A very large amount 
of this debt was held in Turkey. All the 
savings of the country had been invested in 
it, and when the interest ceased to be paid 
many families were ruined. It was said at 
once in Europe and in Turkey that this 
was all the work of the Russians; that Gen. 
Ignatief had bribed Mahmoud Neddim to 
take this step. The charge was absurd. 
The Grand Vizier stopped paying the in- 
terest simply because he had no money and 
could not borrow any; but it was the 
fashion then to ascribe @erything to Gen. 
Ignatief, and this cry served the purpose 
of certain ambassadors and pachas. 

From this time on the discontent of the 
people in Constantinople rapidly increased, 
and a conspiracy was formed against the 
Sultan. We then began to hear for the 
first time of the Softas as reformers. There 
were about 40,000 of these students of Mo- 
hammedan law and theology in the city, 
many of whom belonged to wealthy Turkish 
families, and were enrolled as Softas only 
to escape the conscription. It was sup- 
posed in Europe that their leader was 
Mithad Pacha; but in Constantinople it 
was said by the Turks that Mithad Pacha 
was simply the agent of Sir Henry Elliott, 
the English ambassador, and that his fel- 
low conspirator, Hussein Avni Pacho, was 
the real leader of the Softas, he having 
been himself one of the Ulema, or learned 
doctors of the sacred law. With them 
there was also an ex-Scheik-ul-Islam. This 
conspiracy of the Softas finally culminated 
in dangerous riots and a demand that the 
Sultan should dismiss his ministers. 

It would seem that both the Sultan and 
the Grand Vizier were aware of the full 
extent of this conspiracy, and took active 
measures to meet it. The Sultan, who had 
long meditated a change in the order of 
succession in favor of his son, made the 
young man commander of all the troops in 
Constantinople. He had the fron-clads 
anchored in front of his palace, and he 
entered into negotiations with the Czar to 
send Russian troops to Constantinople, to 
aid bim in case of necessity. Of course, 
these negotiations were seeret; but secrets 
are never kept at Constantinople and 
rumors of these were current in the city. 
It is believed that Sir Henry Elliott finally 
became a party to this conspiracy, on ac- 
count of these arrangements with Russia. 
I have been assured, on what seemed good 
authority, that 25,000 Russian troops were 
all ready to embark for the Bosphorus. 
Sir Henry Elliott telegraphed for the En- 
giish fleet to come to the Dardanelles. 

Then came the critical moment. The 
conspirators demanded the dismissal and 
exile of the ministers. The courage of the 
Sultan failed him.. He determined to tem- 
porize, and, instead of hanging the leaders 
of the rebellion and sending for the Rus- 
sians, he yielded and put them in power, 
while Mahmoud Neddim went into exile. 
This sealed his fate. Everything was done 
by the new ministers to quiet ‘his suspi- 
cions, and he seems to have been complete- 
ly deceived; but as soon as the telegraph 
announced the arrival of the English fleet 
at Besika Bay he was deposed. His palace 
was surrounded by troops in the night, 
under the orders of Hussein Avni Pacha, 
the new minister of war. He was forcibly 
removed, and his nephew, Murad, was pro- 
claimed Sultan. The city was roused by 
the firing of cannon at daybreak, and criers 
went through the streets proclaiming the 
advent of the new Sultan. All was accom- 
plished without bloodshed, and for a few 
days the people were wild with enthusiasm. 
It had been widely known that something 
of this kind was to be attempted, and we 
had feared general disorder and perhaps 
massacre. When it was over, the feeling 
of relief was so great as to inspire gratitude 
to the conspirators for the skill with which 
they had attained their object. The new 
Sultan was very popular with. all classes 
and professed the most liberal intentions, On 
the surface everything seemed to promise 
the dawn of a brighter day for Turkey. 
Sir Henry Elliott felt that he bad won. the 
great victory of bis life; but the Queen of 
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England seems to have had some. doubt 
about this sort of reform, for she tele- 
graphed her hope that the deposed Sultan 
might be treated with great kindness and 
consideration. The Turks were not all 
satisfied either. I was astonished myself at 
expressions which I heard from them as to 
the unlawfulness of such an act. It must 
soon have become evident to the ministers 
that Abd-ul Aziz had still a very strong 
party in his favor. It was not many days 
before it was announced that he had com- 
mitted suicide, in his chamber, with a pair 
of scissors, which he had taken to trim his 
beard. The excitement in the city was 
more intense than when he was deposed, 
The ministers, Mithad Pacha, Hussein 
Avni Pacha, and others saw the danger, and 
called a commigsion of seventeen phy- 
sicians, many of them Europeans, to exam- 
ine his body and report on hisdeath. They 
reported unanimously that he had killed 
himself. I talked with some of them, and 
am satisfied that this was their belief; but 
the medical journals of Europe criticised 
their report and declared it altogether un- 
satisfactory. The people of Constantinople 
never accepted it. They generally believed 
that he had been murdered, on account of 
the reaction of feeling in his favor among 
the Turks. No one supposes that the En- 
glish embassy was in any way involved in 
this assassination, although it had been a 
party to his deposition. It was supposed 
to have been the special work of Hussein 
Avni Pacha, and a week Jater this man was 
himself assassinated, ata ministerial council 
at the house of Mithad Pacha, by a Cireas- 
sian aid-de-camp of Abd-ul Aziz. 

These assassinations were too much for 
the feeble health of Sultan Murad, and he 
became incapable of attending to business. 
A few months later he was declared to be 
insane, and was himself deposed, to make 
way for his brother, Hamid, the present 
Sultan. He has ever since been kept in 
confinement. There have been several 
conspiracies to restore him to the throne. 
Sultan Hamid finally exiled the Pachas 
who had been concerned in these two 
depositions, and has now brought them back 
to Constantinople, to try them for the mur- 
der of his uncle. Certain officers of the 
palace now testify that they committed the 
deed, under orders from their superiors. 

It does not appear from the official reports 
why this affair bas been brought up now, 
after having been allowed to rest for five 
years; but European papers state that the 
Sultan had reason to fear that these same 
men were conspiring against him, and felt 
that it was time to make his Pachas under- 
stand that such deeds would not go unpun- 
ished, They also state that Achmet Vefit 
Pacha, of whom I once wrote a sketch in 
Tue INDEPENDENT, has been appointed to 
preside at the trial. If he has full powers 
given him, the accused have little hope of 
escape; but the general impression is that, 
in the end, it will not be thought wise to 
punish men so influential as Mithad Pacha 
or Mehemet Ruchdi Pacha as criminals. 
However it may end, it is an interesting 
episode in the history of Turkey. 





THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 





BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gov. Lew WALLACE). 





THe modern Mexican is true to the tra- 
ditions of old Spain—jealous of foreigners, 
opposed to change, ever copying the past. 

There is a legend across the waters that 
one morning, not a great while ago, the 
glorious angel who keeps the keys of the 
viewless gate gave Adam permission to come 
back and look after his farm. Watched 
by Gabriel, chief of the guard angelic, the 
spirit (oldest of all created, yet forever 
young) dropped through the silent starry 
spaces, among rushing planets and blazing 
suns, numbered only in Heaven, poised 
above the Alps, and looked over Germany. 
The men were smoking meerschaums, 
drinking beer, and talking metaphysics, 
Disgusted, he fled in swift flight toward. 
France. There he saw nothing but polite 
ftivolities. The soul of our common 
ancestor was saddened. France was even 
worse than Germany. He did not linger. 
Taking wing while morn still purpled the 
east, he crossed the mountains.into Spain, 





and, resting incumbent on air, gurveyed 


the. kingdom. One glance across it suf- 
ficed. The spirit folded his radiant wings. 
‘‘Ah!” he cried, enraptured, ‘‘ Home 
again! Here all is just as Lleft.it.” This old 
story well illustrates the influence of Ibe- 
rian aversion to change, which has been 
felt wherever Spain has had a lasting foot- 
hold in the New World. The antiquated 
mining implements of the by-gone genera- 
tions of New Mexico are the queerest things 
in the world to the Leadviller, used to the 
ponderous quartz mills, driven by invisible 
power, moving like a free intelligence. 

When the mines in the Placer Mountains, 
thirty miles southwest of the City of Holy 
Faith, were in operation, they were worked 
by the old-fashioned Spanish toroner, the 
rudest, most wasteful of mining machines. 
It eonsists in nothing more than two large 
flat stones, attached toa horizontal beam 
and drawn around by a mule (in the days 
of slavery by men and women), upon a bed 
of flat stones. The process of grinding the 
ore was slow, the amalgamation imperfect, 
and not more than one-third of the gold 
could be separated from the quartz. 

There is good reason for believing that 
mines near Santa Fé were worked in this 
way before Hudson entered the river which 
bears his.name. They were probably en 
bonanza in the years when the great Queen, 
steering the English ship through stormy 
seas, paused amid the breakers to listen to 
the wooing of Robert Dudley. 


The Spaniard in that day mined with 
stone bammers, and itis surprising to us 
they could sink deep shafts with such 
wretched appliances. They were ignorant 
of carbonates of silver, and took nothing 
but the argentiferous galena from the vein, 
throwing away nine-tenths of the best-pay” 
ing mineral. There is little statistical 
knowledge of the working of any one mine 
in this territory; but old Church records are 
said to show that the ten per cent. in tithes 
collected for it amounted to about ten mil- 
lions. This was realized from mines adja- 
cent to Santa Fé. In each of the ravines 
running into the Cafiada le las Minas (Glep 
of Mines) more or less of ** float” is found. 
This is silver-bearing galena ore, washed 
from lodes crossing the ravines, and is cer- 
tain indication of silver leads in close 
vicinity. 

In 1846, when Gen. Kearney took posses- 
sion of Santa Fé, nearly all the miners left 
the placers, never to return. Many reasons 
are given for their hasty flight, one of 
which is that, being Mexicans, they feared 
impressment into the American service, 
and escaped while they could. It is be- 
lieved that mining operations in the hight 
of prosperity then suddenly stopped, as 
the abandoned and decaying town of Fran- 
cisco near by shows; and but little has since 
been done to revive the business until 
within the last few years. 

Los Cerillos Mines, now being rapidly 
opened up, are ina chain of low conical 
mountains north of the Galisteo, twenty 
miles from the capital city. In these 
ranges are found syenitic rocks, carbon- 
iferous limestone and sandstone formations, 
the latter containing coal. They are 
traversed for thirty or forty miles with valu- 
able lodes, the veins running from the 
northeast to the southwest, and almost 
daily fresh ‘‘ Spanish traces,” old workings, 
come in sight, to cheer the heart of the 
prospector. After the rebellion of 1680 
the Indians returned to their pueblos and 
submitted to the foreign yoke, on condition 
that mines should not be reopened. It 
would appear the treaty was kept in good 
faith, and that the very ancient mines re- 
mained untouched during the subsequent 
period of Spanish rule. Some of these old 
diggings in Los Cerillos have been so care- 
fully concealed that it requires the keenest 
scrutiny to find them. The shaft of the 
Santa Rosa Mine, on reopening, was found 
to have been sunk fifty-five feet. One shaft 
is one hundred and sixty-five feet to water. 
How much deeper no man can tell. The 
débris and precious mineral were carried 
up on the backs of peons, and the notched 
cedar trees which were. their only ladders 
two hundred years ago. are still the means 
of descent to the venturesome traveler, ex- 
ploring the rediscovered galleries. 

The early proprietaries followed no rules 
im prospecting. They were led by whim, 
or most frequently by dreams, the medium 
of communication preferable to the patron 
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saints. The most prejudiced observer can 
not help admiring the boldness and energy 
of their movements, And the fields are 
just as rich to-day. If they paid under such 
feeble, unskilled management, they must be 
much more profitable now, with the help of 
science and delicate machinery. For three 
hundred years and more the sands have 
been washed out at the base of Los Ceril- 
los; but not until very recently have those 
washing for precious grains of metal 
thought of looking to the source, the core 
of the mountains, for the best deposits. 
This was the process of experiment and 
experience in the great California Guich at 
Leadville. 

In these volcanic hills, still bearing marks 
of the fiery lava flow, are the Montezuma 
Turquoise Mines, which are marvels of 
deep excavation. In one instance half a 
mountain is cut away by Indians of the 
pre-historic period, in their search for the 
coveted, the priceless chalchuite, the 
Aztecan diamond. 

The tradition runs that anciently the gold 
and silver-bearing ores were borne on the 
Packs of burros to Chihuahua, Mexico (six 

hundred miles away), for reduction; that 

long trains of the patient creatures, lean, 
thirsty, and beaten with many stripes, were 
perpetually coming and going along the 
Valley del Norte, curtaining it with clouds 
of yellow dust. 

It seems a baseless tradition. If the gold- 
hunters could reduce their ores in Chihua- 
hua, why not in Santa Fé as well? In 
1867 the larger portion of El Palacio, then 
standing,. was cleared away, and, among 
many curious relics brought to light, after 
long burial, was a clumsy smelting furnace, 
thoroughly bricked up on every side and 
worn With long and hard usage. From its 
ashes were taken out bits of charcoal, 
showing clearly that ages ago, time out of 
mind, the Spaniards discovered and used it 
in smelting their ores, 

The ancient method of washing for silver 
was a very simple process. The operator 
required nothing but a crowbar, a shovel, 
and a tanned skin. This last he fashioned 
into a water-tight basin by stretching it 
upon a square frame. Filling it with 
water, he stood over it, rocking in it a little 
tub holding sand and grit, from which, 
washed free of clay and earth, he separated 
the worthless pebbles and selected the val- 
uable particles. 

In old ranches through the country we 
occasionally see an antique candlestick of 
beaten silver, or a salt-cellar of hammered 
plata—heirlooms proving that in long-gone 
generations silver was found and in quan- 
tities, 

Ask how old they are, and the ever-ready 
“ Quien sabe” is the answer. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth 
till the eighteenth century there was a 
rapid succession of rebellions and civil 
wars, where Santa Fé was the field and the 
important strategic point. In 1680 the 
Pueblos allied with the Teguas—described 
as a nation of warriors—and routed the 
Spaniards, driving them from the land as 
far south as E) Paso del Norte. 


Another army was mustered and sent up 
from the City of Mexico, but feared to take 
the offensive, and for twelve years the land 
had rest, was quiet, as before the foreign in- 
vasion. It was in this interval of twelve 
years that the ancient mines were hidden. 
All the old mineral workings were covered 
and carefully concealed, and death was the 
penalty for any who should reveal to white 
men where precious metals or stones were 
to be found. After 1692 mining in the 
province was abandoned, and to this day 
it is the rarest thing for a Spaniurd or an 
Indian to engage in mining. Theyseem to 
have forsaken it forever. 

It is said that in the whole compass of 
East Indian literature there is not a single 
passage showing a love of liberty. They 
are created millions for the gratification of 
one man. If the West Indian’be, indeed, 
his brother, then were brothers never so 
unlike. To the North American freedom 
is the very breath of his nostrils, and the 
degradation of slavery worse than slow tor- 
ture or sudden death. 

In irrepressible yearning for liberty the 
Pueblos escaped from mines such as I have 
attempted to describe to inaccessible mount: 
ain fastnesses, the steeps of distant cafions, 





and hiding-places in dens of animala 
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How many perished in these realms of 
silence and despair none but the recording 
angel can testify. The polished armor of 
the invaders covered hearts hard as triple 
brass, and silken banners floated over 
knights whose avarice was equaled only by 
their cruelty. The fugitives were tracked 
and hunted down with bloodhounds, as 
though they were beasts of prey. 

As has been written of the same tragedy 
then being enacted in Peru: “It was one 
unspeakable outrage, one uputterable ruin, 
without discriminution of age or sex. 
From hiding-places in the clefts of rocks 
and the solitude of invisible caves, where 
there was no witness but the all-seeing sun, 
there went up to God a cry of human 
despair.” The Bishop of Chiapa, bimself 
a Spaniard, affirms that more than fifteen 
millions were cut off in his time, slaves of 
the mines. On the Northern Continent 
history is but an imperfect guide. That 
the rich valleys of the Rio Grande and the 
Pecos once held a dense population is 
plainly proved by the ruins of cities slowly 
crumbling away. We have only dim 
glances into long, dark spaces; but there ts 
light enough to see the conqueror’s daily 
walk was on the necks of the conquered 
natives, who swiftly declined to an abject 
and heart-lroken race. 

So great was the horror of the first con- 
quest that the memory of it bas been kept 
alive through ten generations. The Pucblo 
mother still shudders as she tells the story 
of ancient wrong and woe to her children; 
and the unwritten law yet binds the red 
race to secrecy and is a hindrance in the 
opening of mines in the territories. 

Princely fortunes were made, and, if 
tribes, whole nations, were swept off the 
face of the earth, they were but so many 
heathen less to cumber the ground and drag 
the march of conquest. To understand how 
valueless human life was then, look down 
the steep sides of the old mines re- 
opened. Rows of cedar pegs serve, you 
see, as ladders along the black walls, from 
the bottom to the entrance. Imagine a 
man climbing up, weighted with a sack 
containing a hundred pounds of ore, fast- 
ened to his back by a broad band of raw. 
hide across his forehead. The slightest 
error in the placement of hand or foot 
must miss the hold, and the burden-bearer 
be dashed to pieces; but it could have 
been no loss, else better means would have 
been provided. There must have been hun- 
dreds at hand to take his place 

When did Spain stretch forth her hand, 
except to scatter curses? It is part of my 
fuith, derived from the study of history—in 
fact, it is the great lesson of history—that 
nations are punishable, like individuals, 
and that for every national sin there is, 
sooo or late, a nations] expiation. Does 
not Spain place the doctrine beyond ques- 
tion? No European power has had such 
opportunities for noble achievement; yet 
what good has come through her? What 
grand idea or benign principle, what whole- 
some impression upon mankind? She was 
the Tarshish of Solomon; her mines were 
the subject of quarrel between the Roman 
avd Carthagenian; in the day of Christ she 
still supplied the world with the royal 
metals. Such were her resources in the 
beginning. Afterward, when commerce 
reached out through the Pillars of Hercules 
and drew the West in under its influences, 
a people of masterful genius, sitting where 
Europe bends down so close to Africa, 
would have stretched a gate from shore to 
shore and by it ruled. the earth. 

Yet later she received the gift of the New 
World. Where is the trophy marking her 
beneficent use of the gift? She had al- 
ready ruined the civilization which had its 
seat in the pillared shades of the Alhambra. 
In her keeping were placed the remains of 
the Aztec and the relics of the Incas, only 
to be destroyed. Drunk with the blood of 
nations, she who ruthlessly subjected every- 
thing to the battle-ax, the rack, and the 
torch is now dying of slow decay. 

Could the breath blow from the four 
winds and breathe upon the Indians, reck- 
oned by millions, who perished under 
Spanish rule; if their dust could but come 
together, and all those slain live again and 
testify, alas! for Castelar, wisest of vision- 
aries, awaiting the Republic of Europe to 
bring about the resurrection of his coun- 
try. 

Santa Fs, New MEXICO. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS SOUTH. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


PRESIDENT OF THE Women’s NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE Union. 








Let me thus supplement my INDEPEND- 
ENT letter from Montgomery, Ala., on 
April 21st. Since that date I have added 
six weeks to my experiences among people 
and things Southern, and have much of in- 
terest to say which was not then said. 

That my observations and views may not 
seem limited to a few localities, I will name 
some of the fifty points visited throughout 
the fourteen Soutbern states: Richmond, 
Raleigh, Atlanta, Wilmington, Charleston, 
Columbia, Aiken, Greenville, Savannah, 
Augusta, Mobile, Montgomery, New Or- 
leans, Jackson, Nashville, Memphis, Hot 
Springs, Little Rock, Texarkana, and 
Paris, Texas. In nearly every state I 
reached its chief business city, its capital 
city, and its educatiunal center. I was a 
guest in many hotels and numerous private 
homes. The classes I came chiefly into 
contact with are the builders of the New 
South; not the spirits of fashion, not the 
base and ignorant, but men leading in 
business and religion, as merchants, Jand- 
owners, clergymen, lawyers, doctors, teach- 
ers, and a multitude of bright women. 
Many of them come up grandly from faded 
wealth and educated idlenessin youth into 
the nobility of self-help. I recall one 
whose mother entered the war with one 
thousand slaves and fourteen children. It 
left her almost a pauper, sans slaves and 
her sons. This daughter had education; 
but she had been further educated not to 
make use of it. She saw all other family 
helps taken away, and, despite her 
mother’s assurance that she would disgrace 
her family, she went to work to help her- 
self and mother. She became as genuine a 
school-ma’am as if she had been born a 
Yankee, and is now a leading collegiate in- 
structor, esteemed by herself and all others 
who know her. Similar circumstances 
have developed an excellent lady reporter 
oua New Orleans journal. A brave wo- 
map in middle life, who had no thought or 
occasion to look within for help until ali 
other helps had been removed by the “‘ rav- 
ages” of those four years, now conducts in 
ber own right a neat and thrifty hotel ina 
pleasant city. And these illustrate bun- 
dreds of cases in the new and Amer- 
ican life of Southern women. I also met 
many officers of the late Confederate 
army and members of the late Confederate 
Congress. 

While, too, I was not a guest among the 
colored people, Iwas not without contact 
with thea. From desire of my own and 
by solicitation of many white people, I 
visited the colored schools in nearly every 
town, addressed old folks and children on 
the temperance theme, and held many pri- 
vate interviews with their teachers, not a 
few of them colored. 

Now I think you will readily see from 
what sources and under what circumstan- 
ces I have drawn my impressions of life in 
the Southern half of our country to-day. 
They differ essentially from the views of 
the professional press critic, the political 
tourist, and the speculating adventurer; but 
may not one’s eye be as honest and clear on 
a mission of Gospel temperance as on a 
mission full of pre-resolve to let no fault 
lie fallow? I tried to go in charity; was 
met more than half way; and have returned 
home io larger charity, convinced that 
there is much merit at the South, a sound 
promise of more, and that some of its 
faults are of out own making. As I wrote 
you of the first of my travels, throughout 
all the Southern states I continued to be 
greeted in a very spontaneous, friendly, 
home-like. manner, both as to my cause of 
temperance and as to myself. I did not feel 
that I was being “‘ lionized”—the treatment 
was too hearty and homelike for that; nor 
did it emivate from the kind of folks we call 
‘“‘toadies,” but the earnest, up-looking 
people seemed really glad to welcome to 
their homes and confidence from the North 
one who had not come in search of sore 
spots, of mistakes, of offenses, and grounds 
for continued antagonism. Coupled with 
this, I attribute my happy welcome and 
success, also, to the pillar of prayer that 
followed me, to the exceptional Southern 


gallantry, to the advanced temperance sen- 
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timent South, and somewhat to the novelty 
of publie speaking by a woman and a 
seemingly not anpleasant disappointment 
on trial. The Columbia (8S. C.) Register 
began its report of a meeting there: ‘‘ We 
are pot at all accustomed to female ora- 
tory, save of the domestic kind, and, hence, 
sat down with grave misgivings’; but 
closed with: “God give her grace and 
strength and the victory!” 

I spoke of women taking on habits of in- 
dustry. Such is also now the general habit 
of the people at large. The ‘‘ cause” that 
was “lost” is also laid aside in the minds 
of most people. The periodical attempt of 
Mr. Davis, and the few others who cannot 
recognize a corpse, to revive that ‘‘ cause’ 
is mostunpopular. It isa common saying 
that only death can convince *‘ Bob” 
Toombs that there has been a ‘‘ surrender,” 
though the most employed date in the 
colloquial calendar is ‘‘the surrender.” 
The real people want perfect peace, that the 
profits of commerce and other industries 
may be theirs. I met the distinguished son 
of one who was in the Senate of Mr. Davis. 
Said he: ‘‘Since Mr. Davis must relieve 
himself with writing a book on the war, I 
am very glad he has it out now, 60 that its 
bitter taste may be out of the public mouth 
before another presidential election.” In- 
dustry there now has a Northern or natural 
air in being espoused by many ranks, from 
the (chiefly) colored brawn that plows and 
sows up to those who subsist upon traffic or 
the professions. The proud but impover- 
ished son of a leading Episcopal bishop 
parted with the war possessed of only one 
suit of rags and his horse. Meditating on 
the street, one day, whether the rest of life 
was worth living, an ex-slave of his father 
came by upon his own dray, evidently happy 
in driving a good business. 

‘‘Henry,” said the cavalry lieutenant, 
‘‘ where can I get a dray?” 

‘Dunno ‘bout new one, Massa; but I’s 
got a old one ’sides dis ’ere.” 

‘** Will you lend it to me?” 

‘““You! Why, de good Lor bress you, 
Massa! I'll gib you everything I’s got.” 

In a military waste-basket were found 
old ropes enough to “‘ toggle” into an apol- 
ogy for a harness; the old dray was rolled 
out of its ruts, at the loss of a roost for 
Henry’s chickens; the relic of a thorough- 
bred was backed between its thills; and our 
hope of the ‘‘ Lost Cause” set himself up 
in business. He did well. He dignified 
honest labor and has risen from Henry’s 
dray to be the head of a wealthy house. 
There are many records as honorable as 
this one, as well as many unlike it, as 
where is there not a miserable admixture of 
laziness; but the working spirit has suffi- 
ciently prevailed to renew in strength and 
beauty many of war’s waste places, espe- 
cially along the track of the ireful Sherman. 
Many speak regretfully of the light value 
they formerly put upon money, regarding 
their relation to itas only that of disburs- 
ers, 

It sounded like romance to hear President 
Garfield uniformly spoken of respectfully 
and hopefully, as if he had been the South- 
ern favorite before election; yet so it was. 
He is believed in. And that Northern 
pame we so cherish (Abraham Lincoln) is 
tenderly mentioned now in many Southern 
homes, and his death is referred to as the 
chief loss of the South since ‘‘her sur- 
render.” 

Upon candid and creditable confession, 
it appears that the Southern attitude toward 
the black man there has seriously altered 
since the late election, the foremost people 
now regarding him an essential factor in 
the development of the South and acting 
on the faith that a tame Negro is better 
company than a wild one. Of course, they 
do not yet accept him as a social equal, 
nor does he ask this equality; but they walk 
in that direction, in that they now widely 
favor compulsory education, give existing 
colored schools their sympathy, in place of 
their hate, and send their sincere thanks to 
the many Northern helpers of colored 
schools in the South. And I think the 
tising American of the South and the 
young Africo-American, metamorphosed in 
the kneading-trough of one liberty and one 
education, will efface all phases of the 
color-line. For Mr. Frederick Douglas 
is correct, that this line is not based 
on color. The prejudice comes of past 





wide difference in conditions, and wil 
disappear as this difference narrows into 
nothing. The ‘‘ Exodus” has itself made 
exit, and left only a small footprint. The 
black is feeling more at home and the 
white wants him to stay. If the bull- 
dozer still lives, it is only in exceptionally 
bad spots, where he is swathed in whisky; 
and then what is he more in depravity 
than the hoodlum and garroter of the 
North? And to the truth of this improved 
accomplishment and outlook for the Negro 
1 have not only the testimony of many 
Southern men and women worthy of full 
confidence, but also that of the teacbers of 
colored schools, themselves often colored, 
and of other intelligent colored people. 
And the colored people are utilizing their 
opportunities Pell. They average above 
those called ‘‘ poor whites.” 

I would like to correct a popular impres- 
sion at the North that the English lan- 
guage, as spoken South, is grodly corrupt- 
ed with localisms and slangs, spoiled 
rhetoric, and abuse of grammar. It surely 
is not so among the better classes I 
have mentioned as having met. Their dic- 
tion is delicate and their speech fluent. 

About Northern clergymen South? Well, 
if tempered in oil, instead of the ice-brook, 
they will neither wound nor be wounded. 
The Methodist Church has recently placed 
there a leader of the right stamp and tem- 
per—Bishop Warren. As 1 measured his 
bearing and influence, and the bearing to- 
ward him, I thought him typical of ‘‘ the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” He will do 
for his Church, and harmony among the 
people, and unity between old social and 
political opposites, North and South, vast- 
ly more than his lamented predecessor did 
or could. * 

In her own rare bome I met dear Mrs. 
President Polk. In her beautiful silks and 
black kids and past her eightieth year, she 
seemed a well-preserved upper Southern 
lady of the days of the Mexican War. Her 
Christianity is of a sweet savor and she is 
very popular still throughout the South. I 
proposed to her that, as a symbol of new 
unity between sections and a link between 
past and present, her portrait should go 
into honored position beside that of Mrs. 
Hayes in the White House. She smiled 
and accepted the offer pleasantly, and [ 
think that the Southern ladies will grate- 
fully accept the task of placing it there. 

Encouraged by the success of my late 
temperance lubors, so kindly aided by 
others, North and South, to organize above 
fifty local unions and enlist many noble 
women in the work, I purpose to return to 
the South another winter, with as many 
active temperance ladies of the North as 
will volunteer for this sweet ‘‘ invasion”— 
at Jeast one for each Southern state. As a 
next winter’s workshop for myself, I have 
an eye on great, big, free-hearted T exas. 

EvansTow, ILL., June, 1881. 





THE PROFESSOR ROBERTSON 
SMITH CASE 
AND THE FRBE CHURCH ASSEMBLY. 
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Tue Robertson Smith case is, at Jength, at 
anend. After much wearisome and bither- 
to fruitless effort on the part of his prosecu- 
tors, the irrepressible little man has, at last, 
been got out of hischair and the troubled 
Church is at rest. Thecoup d’etat of last 
Assembly has been repeated, this time suc- 
cessfully, a vote of no-confidence being 
carried triumphantly by an overwhelming 
majority, which may be characterized as 
** inflated,” because much beyond the real 
strength of the party of intolerance. The 
result was not possible except by combina- 
tion of sections which in the previous As- 
sembly did not act together, aud the certain 
knowledge of this was an all-powerful 
motive to combine. The temptation proved 
too much for the virtue even of Dr. Begg, 
who earned for himself the praise of all 
honest men for the righteous indignation 
with which he denounced the proposal to 
remove Professor Smith summarily from 
office, as something very like tyranny. 
Necessity has compelled Dr. Begg to come 
down from the high level of heroic virtue 
to the lower level of the practical earthly 
morality on which the coup detat was based; 
for, if he had the pleasure last year of teach- 
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ing Dr. Rainy that he could not do without 
his (Dr. Begg’s) help, he had to learn, in 
turn, the humbling lesson that he could not 
gain his end without the help of Dr. Rainy. 
In the circumstances, the coalition was 
natural, and was anticipated by me in my 
last communication to Toe INDEPENDENT; 
yet it was a surprise to many and con- 
trary to what rumor had led people to ex- 
pect. For there had been several caucus 
meetings of those opposed to Professor 
Smith during the weeks preceding the 
Assembly ; and, according to reliable reports, 
those convened, while agreed as to the end, 
were far from being at one as to the means. 
And the no-confidence method of proced- 
ure Was least of allin favor. It was said 
that at one meeting only two men spoke 
for it, one of them being Dr. Adam, to 
whom is ascribed the paternity of the new 
scheme for getting rid of troublesome char- 
acters and who is a man not likely to aban- 
don any purpose he has once formed. It 
may safely be affirmed that to him more 
than to any man in the Free Church is due 
the credit or discredit of urging on the 
new policy and carrying it to success. Dr. 
Rainy’s share in the business is quite sub- 
ordinate. He held aloof for awhile, and 
seemed inclined, like Achilles, to retire to 
his tent. He did not even attend the earlier 
caucus meetings. What he did was simply 
to consent at the last moment to head a 
movement the success of which seemed 
certain, and to resume his position as lead- 
er by proposing the motion which was 
agreed upon by the coalition—a motion 
which seems to have been prepared for him 
aud put into his hands by more energetic 
spirits. 

The peculiar structure of the no-confi- 
dence motion bore clear indications of the 
heterogeneous character of the combination, 
which insured its being carried in the 
Assembly. The doctrinal aspect of the 
case was thrown into the background, and 
conduct was brought to the front. The 
chosen ground of condemnation was not 
that the Professor had promulgated cer- 
tain alarming opinions; but that he 
had written a new article contain- 
ing the old errors, while under trial by 
libel, and that in his letter to the Presby- 
tery of Aberdeen respecting said article 
he had ventured to interpret the decision of 
last Assembly as giving him liberty to hold 
and utter such views. It is easy to suggest 
probable motives for this eager grasping at 
acts of misconduct as the basis of judg- 
ment. It suited both the sections who 
united for the removal of Professor Smith, 
thus to magnify indiscretions into grave 
offenses, deserving of the severest ecclesi- 
astical censures, and to evade doctrinal 
issues. Onthe one hand, Dr. Rainy and 
his friends do not believe in a process by 
libel against critical opinions, and do not 
wish the Church to pronounce dogmatical- 
ly on the question of their confessional 
legitimacy. From their point of view, the 
less said about the doctrinal aspect the 
better; for the questions raised by Professor 
Smith are “‘ in the air,” as the Principal re- 
marked, and have to be dealt with by all 
the Churches. On the other hand, Dr. 
Begg and his friends had committed them- 
selves to the position that the Professor’s 
opinions are confessionally illegitimate, and 
naturally held that, if the offender was to 
be removed from his chair for his views, 
the proper course was to proceed by way of 
libel. The redoubtable champion of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy had also put down his 
foot at the previous Assembly against the 
summary process method as a substitute for 
alibel. Obviously, he could not, without 
an appearance of inconsistency, support a 
repetition ef the process unless it assumed 
an altered form. His difficulfy was met by 
dealing with the case as one of constructive 
contumacy, which with at least a show of 
reason might be represented as a proper 
subject of summary dealing. Tactically, 
the change of front was clever; but it was 
a most unworthy way of dealing with a 
case in which so grave interests were sup- 
posed to be involved, exhibiting at once a 
want of earnestness in carrying out loudly 
expressed convictions and a most ungener- 
ous severity in judging acts of a man whose 
back was at the wall, treating as. deliberate 
crimes what at most were indiscretions, 
open to animadversion. 

The proceedings of the late memorable 
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Assembly in this cause celebre took the form | fessor and old pupil, and of being the | and which I and all of us hope and 


of a tragic drama in three acts. First came 
the debate on the doings of the famous 
October Commission, of which I gave some 
account in a previous communication. 
Then followed, on the next day, a fiercer 
battle on the no-confidence motion. Then, 
finally, came, with a day intervening, a last 
encounter of the opposing forces on a mo- 
tion to carry into effect the vote of no con- 
fidence by the actual removal of Professor 
Smith from his chair. First, the action of 
the Commission in instructing the Professor 
to desist from teaching his classes was vin- 
dicated; next, it was declared no longer 
safe or advantageous that he shculd con- 
tinue in the professorial office; finally, this 
sentence was carried into execution. Why 
the last two acts were divided, instead of 
being combined into one, was not very sat- 
isfactorily explained; but the separation 
was dramatically effective and suggested 
historical parallels, ‘lhe sentence pro- 
nounced by Principal Rainy seemed like 
an imperial message to an offending serv- 
ant to take his own life. Dr. Adam came 
on the stage in the last act of the drama, as 
the executioner, commissioned to dispatch 
the culprit who had declined to put an 
end to his own existence. Nor was 
the arrangement which had been made by 
the ecclesiastical managers one of which 
the friends of toleration had any reason to 
complain. ,It gave them a second oppor- 
tunity of meeting the new policy with an 
emphatic negative, and of sctting forth to 
the Assembly and to the public the grounds 
of their opposition. The more discussion the 
better for their cause, for truth is on their 
side and every new debate tended to make 
this more apparent. And, accordingly, the 
verdict pronounced by the public at the end 
of the three days’ fight was that, if the votes 
were on the one side, reason was on the 
other. The friends of toleration, by the 
admission even of their opponents, argued 
their case well, with pluck, good temper, 
and sieady debating power. The moral 
effect was very perceptible, though the gain 
in votes was nil; for the brethren had come 
to vote, and not to be persuaded, and had 
committed themselves, at caucus meetings, 
to a certain course before the Assembly be- 
gan—a very questionable procedure in a 
judicial case, which was justly complained 
of in the course of the debate. In the 
Tuesday debate (the three days were Mon- 
day, Tuesday,. Thursday, of the main As- 
sembly week) the fight was mainly tactical. 
The minority opposed the motion of Dr. 
Rainy by declaring the course proposed in- 
competent or unconstitutional, and making 
a counter proposal of a committee to in- 
quire into the teaching of the newly pub- 
lished lectures, and, if needful, to originate 
a new libel. This motion was, in reality, an 
argumentum ad hominem, and meant 
‘* either libel the Professor or let him alone.” 
Constitutionally, it was a reasonable mo- 
tion, for the alternatives offered by 
it are the only ones open. Tactically, 
also, it was a good motion, for it gave the 
best chance of a good vote, and might fair- 
ly enough have been expected to act as a 
wedge cleaving asunder the new coalition; 
but the motion had this disadvantage, that it 
proposed a course which many of its sup- 
porters had little heart for, so that opponents 
could plausibly throw out a taunt of insin- 
cerity. Apart from tactics and the chance 
of gaining votes, perhaps the best thing to 
do was to meet the no-confidence motion 
with a simple negative, and to support this 
position by an argument directed to show 
that evils that cannot be dealt with by a 
regular process of libel are evils to be borne 
or dealt with only by moral means—per- 
suasively, not authoritatively. But, as the 
separation of the sentence from the execu- 
tion gave the minority a second opportunity 
of explaining their position, the tactical fight 
of Tuesday, to say the least, did no harm. 
The chief feature of this particular dis- 
cussion was the speech of Professor Smith, 
at the close, in which he analyzed the 
motion submitted by Dr. Rainy and criti- 
cised the Principal’s speech, showiog that 
the speech and the motion had very little 
connection with gne another. His hand- 
ling of the leader of the majority was very 
severe, tending to convict him of mis- 
representation in matters of vital moment 
to the aceused, of ungenerous and un- 
brotherly conduct toward a fellow pro- 





advocate of a policy of mere worldly expe- 
diency, unsupported by a ‘‘single Christian 
argument.” The first charge was certainly 
made out, for it was clearly pointed out 
that the Principal had asked the Assembly 
to find-as a part of its judgment that he 
(Professor Smith), in his letter to the Pres- 
bytery of Aberdeen, had claimed a right to 
promulgate his opinions, under the previous 
Assembly’s decision; the fact being that he 
had merely claimed that that decision left 
him free to hold bis opinions, while binding 
him to have regard to the peace of the 
Church in regard to the further utterance 
of them. The Principal felt himself so 
hard pressed that he was fain to inform the 
House that the particular clause complained 
of bad not been written by him. Rather a 
lame and not very creditable excuse, con- 
sidering the stress which was laid on the 
Professor’s alleged misconduct in this, as in 
other matters. The effect of the whole 
speech was to show that that stress was un- 
due and ungenerous; for the speaker had 
no difficulty in proving that, while he had 
committed a fault in writing the article on 
‘*Hebrew Language and Literature” (which 
he did not attempt to deny), it was not a 
fault of such gravity as to justify depriva- 
tion of office. 

The Principal’s own speech on the same 
day was undoubtedly able; but it struck 
me as labored and as the utterance of one 
conscious he had not a good case on hand. 
The thought passed through my mind, while 
hearing him, how much more effectively he 
could have spoken on the other side. The 
chief feature of the speech was the asser- 
tion for the Church of a reserve power, to 
be brought into play in such cases as the 
present, in which views are set forth which 
it is either not possible or not expedient to 
deal with by ordinary judicial methods. 
The nature of this power was illustrated by 
comparing it to the visitatorial power of 
the Crown in connection witli the uni- 
versities, and the need of it by putting the 
case of a professor who explained away all 
the proof-texts for the doctrines of the 
Atonement and the Trinity in his exeget- 
icul lectures, and yet professed to believe 
the doctrines—Grotius being the party 
alluded to. Herewasa case, it was argued, 
ttat could not be dealt with by libel, and 
yet which the Church’s interest de- 
manded should be dealt with somehow. 
The application of this reserve power 
the Principal practically restricted to 
the case of professors, which, no doubt, 
brought comfort to the hearts of some 
who might have reason to fear that, 
in voting for the no-confidence resolution, 
they were inaugurating a mode of dealing 
with offenders which might one day be 
applied to themselves. Even Dr. Begg 
seemed to have derived great help in over- 
coming his scruples from the distinction, 
for he stated that he held the case of a pro- 
fessor to be quite different from that of a 
minister. This distinction will probably 
seem reasonable on the American side of 
the Atlantic, where professors in theolog- 
ical seminaries are appointed by trustees, 
and not by church courts; but on this side 
we of the minority deny the distinction, 
and maintain that professors are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, ministers, ordained to 
their office by a presbytery and, like minis- 
ters, holding their office ad vitam aut cul- 
pam, and that, if ‘‘the reserve power” is 
to be brought into play at all, it must be 
applied equitably all round—to ministers of 
questionable character or gross incapacity 
or negligence, as well as to poor professors 
who have the misfortune to be a little in 
advance of their time. 


This new theory of a reserve power raises 
an abstract question of great importance, 
which deserves much more consideration 
than it has received. In the Tuesday de- 
bate it was not very closely grappled with 
by the minority. The best thing that was 
said against it on that occasion came from 
Professor Smith himself; in the closing sen- 
tences of his speech. He said that the 
argument for the reserve power was just 
the argument by which despotism had 
always been: supported —the argument that 
there must be power to prevent the state 
from suffering ill. Then he added, with 
wonderful effect: “There is a power to 
prevent this Church suffering ill. There is 
a power watching over it in this crisis, 
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pray shall continue to watch; but, 
Moderator, the power which watches 


over this Church, which in the long run 

will bring forth the whole Church of Christ, 

is not a power arbitrarily asserted by some 

body of men without constitution, but on 

the ground of mere expediency and tem- 

porary opinion. The power that watches 

over the Church is that power which en- 

ables her to be patient, to be temperate, to 

be trustful, to exercise charity and faith to- 

ward’ one another. It isthe power of the 

Lord Jesus Christ, and the power of his 

Spirit ruling in our hearts.” The loud and 

prolonged applause with which these noble 

words were received was the triumph of 

truth over sophistry, of the wisdom that 

cometh down from above over the wisdom 

of worldly ecclesiasticism. 

In the final debate of Thursday the dis- 

cussion of the reserve-power theory was re- 

sumed. I had the honor to lead on the side 

of the minority, and I made it my business 

to show that the claim of a reserve power 

was un-Presbyterian; that the theory of 

our constitution was that evils that could 

not be dealt with judicially and accord- 

ing to the regular form of process were 

tolerable evils, to be borne with or dealt 

with by moral means—not authoritatively, 

but persuasively; and that the exercise of 

despotic power in such cases was unwise, 

as tending to produce greater evil than it 

cured, This debate was signalized by the 

appearance on the scene of a man whose 

voice had never before been heard in the 

General Assembly, though his name is 

known throughout all the churches as that 

of a first-class preacher and author. I refer 

to Dr. Marcus Dod, of Glasgow, who, in a 

quiet, self-possessed, manly way, in a short 

quarter of an hour, uttered many words of 

wisdom, which told with great effect on the 

House. If the Free Church had been more 

accustomed to hear such considerations as 

were addressed to the Assembly by bim 

and others that day, it is probable she 

would. have known better than she does 
how to come wisely through a. crisis 
such as the present. Let us hope that, 

though the counsels given to ber have come 
too late to be of use at the present time, 
they will bear good fruit in the future and 
gontribute toward making the Free Church 
ofethe future, to quote from myself, ‘‘or- 
thodox, without being illiberal; evangel- 
ical, without being pharisaical; believing, 
without being afraid of inquiry.” This 
final debate was wound up by another 
magnificent speech by Professor Smith, ia 
some respects the greatest of all he has de- 
livered. He argued at great length against 
the new doctrine of absolute power, show- 
ing that it was chimerival, unnecessary, in- 
expedient, and fitted to produce far greater 
evils than it could possibly cure, and point- 
ing out, in a very telling way, that the 
claim advanced in the Church’s behalf, in 
its ultimate result, was neither more nor less 
than prelacy, the prelates in this case being 
the ‘‘ leaders” of the Church and the re- 
serve of power they claimed for the Church 
being power for themselves to do whatever 
they deemed at any time expedient. In this 
great speech Mr. Smith treated with be- 
coming contempt that part of Dr. Adam’s 
motion which referred to the continuation 
of salary to the deprived Professor, a point 
on which Dr. Adam spoke with character- 
istic want of delicacy, explaining in the 
most solemn and prosaic way that they 
would give him at least one year’s sal- 
ary, but that, of course, if he should 
be fortunate enough to get employ- 
ment within that time, they might 
feel justified in discontinuing the money 
dole. Principal Rainy must have been 
thankful that there was some one to take 
that mean part of the business off bis 
hands. The close of the Professor’s speech 
was sublime. He intimated his intention 
of adhering to the Free Church and repu- 
diated all thought of secession; declared his 
deprivation a mere incident in a great con- 
troversy, which would be carried on in a 
temperate, constitutional manner within 
the Church; and expressed his belief that 
the people of the Free Church would be 
found able again, as it had been found able 
before, to pull their Church through any 
trouble which its leaders had brought it 
into. This tone of loyalty pervaded the 





whole three days’ debate, and especially its 











Jast phase. I myself, in the close of my 
speech, stated that we meant to cling to our 
Church, and to do what we could to induce 
others—office-bearers, members, students— 
to do so; but all felt that the key of the 
position was in Professor Smith’s hands, 
that it lay with bim to rend the Church or 
to keep it together, and there was only one 
feeling of admiration for the heroic self- 
abnegation with which the injured man 
resolved to suffer wrong, and to seek re- 
dress not by abandoning the Church which 
had done the wrong, and carrying others 
along with him, but by waiting patiently 
for the return of the Church to a better 
mind, 


In all the three debates the friends of tol. 
eration and constitutional order were beat- 
en by Jarge majorities; but, strange to say, 
they came out of the conflict not with the 
dispirited feeling of a defeated party, but 
rather with the buoyant, jubilant tone of 
men who had gained a great victory. This 
spirit found marked expression at a break- 
fast party held two days after the close of 
the proceedings in the case, at which nearly 
400 sat down, a8 many more being excluded, 
for want of room. This meeting was ad- 
dressed by representative men, clerical and 
lay, in short, racy speeches, full of hope, 
which were listened to with enthusiasm. 
The reports of this meeting, as of the As- 
sembly debates, bave had the best effect 
all over the country in. allaying irritation, 
preventing separation, and inspiring confi- 
dence in the future. It is already under- 
stood that what has taken place is, that an 
act of violence and wrong has been done to 
an individual; and that, on the merits, the 
controversy has ended in a drawn battle. 
It having been found impossible to get a 
majority to condemn the opinions of Pro- 
fessor Smith as heretical, and to prohibit 
their being held in the Church, the oppo- 
nents of liberty have had to be content to 
effect the extrusion of the Professor from 
his office, by a combination of parties agreed 
in desiring that and agreed about nothing 
else. If ever an attempt be made 
to revive the controversy, with a view 
to the proscription of the non-critical 
views, the majority will speedily sink to a 
minority. Thisis clearly understood; and, 
hence, there is in the ranks of the minority 
no despondency, but good hearts. Of 
course, al] feel ashamed for the wrong that 
has been done to a noble man by an ecclesi- 
astical ostracism; but they are not without 
hope that even that wrong will be canceled 
ere long. In any case, he remains in the 
Church, not disgraced, though deprived, 
rather honored, at once by the involuv- 
tary respect of foes and the generous, un. 
stinted admiration of friends. Dr. Rainy, 
in the close of his reply on Tuesday night, 
said that he heartily wished it had been 
Professor Smith that was putting him out 
of his cbair, not he putting Professor Smith 
out. I can well believe it. The exchange 
of places would give him a nobler name in 
history, and perhaps something more of a 
good conscience. It is nobler and better 
every way to suffer wrong than to do 
wrong, under whatever pretext of the good 
of the Church or the glory of God. It is 
better to be thrust out of office a man of 
unspotied reputation for sincerity in the 
utterance and defense of cherished convic- 
tions than to be the leader of the majority 
that thrusts him out, justifying the actions 
by considerations of ecclesiastical ex- 
pediency. Professor Smith, even in the 
hour of adversity, can ‘‘rejoice and 
be exceeding glad.” I am sure neither 
Principal Rainy nor any of those who fol- 
lowed him is partaker of such joy. All of 
them know that they have done an unpop- 
ular act, which the great outside world will 
condemn. Probably the best of them have 
uncomfortable suspicions that they have 
done an unrighteous act, which reason and 
conscience in calmer moments must disap- 
prove. Such as take delight in heresy- 
hunts and clap-trap agitations will, of 
course, have no doubts and no compunc- 
tions, Neither will they whom passionate 
zeal for what they sincerely regard as the 
truth has blinded to every consideration 
but the duty of getting rid any how of the 
troubler of Israel. They have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they have at length 
succeeded ig their object. They think 
they have done God service. It is to be 
hoped, for the sake of Christianity, not to 
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say of the Free Church, that they will not 
have an opportunity of rendering many 
more sérvices of the same kind. 

I hope in an early communication to give 
readcrsof Tae LyDEPENDENT some account 
of the “Scotch Sermons” case in the 
courts of the Established Church. 





THE GREEK PLAY AND THE NEW 
REVISION. 


BY PROFESSOR W. 8. TYLER, D.D. 








(A Sermon PREacHED IN THE AmHERST COLLEGE 
Cuarst.) 





“ Their rock is not as our Rock, our enemies them- 
selves being judges.”-—Devur. xxxii, 31. 





Gop is the believer’s rock. ‘‘The rock of 
my strength and my refuge is in God,’’ says 
David. ‘He only is my rock and my salva- 
tion ; he is my defense ; I shall not be moved. 
Ascribe ye greatness unto ourGod,”’ says Moses 
in the song from which our text is taken. ‘‘ He 
is the rock; his work is perfect, for all his 
ways are judgment; a God of truth and with- 
out iniquity ; just and right ishe.’”” Well may 
such a God be the rock and salvation of those 
who trustin him. The gods of the heathen 
are all the rock they have; but they are no 
rock, no fortress, no defeuse, for they are no 
gods. They are vanity and a lie. “Their 
rock is not as ourrock.’”’ “ For their vine is of 
the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of Gomor- 
rah,’’ which were utterly destroyed for their 
iniquity. And as the lawgiver of Israel looked 
back at the close of his long and wonderful 
life, and saw how God had led his people out 
of Egypt and delivered them from the power 
of their enemies, while he had overthrown 
the nations thet worshiped idols, he might 
well say: ‘‘ Where are their gods, their rock 
in whom they trusted? Their rock is not as 
our Rock, our enemies themselves being 
judges.’’ In other words, a man’s rock is his 
religion. His religion is the foundation on 
which he builds bis character for this life and 
his hopes for the life that is to come. His 
religion is his fortress, weak or strong, im- 
pregnable or ready to fall at the first assault, 
unable perhaps to sustain its own weight; and 
the man himself is strong or weak, good or 
bad, just according to the truth and goodness 
of his religion and the strength of bis faith; 
while be who has no religion, no God, no faith 
ip persons or things unseen and eternal, has 
no fortress to protect him in the hour of trial 
and danger, no rock on which he can build his 
character, or any hope for time or eternity. 
And yet how many savans and scholars not 


only let religion die out in their own hearts, “ 


but do their best or their worst to obliterate 
in other human hearts all that distinguishes 
men from the beasts that perish. How many, 
even in a more literal sense than that intended 
by the poet, 
“ Struggle to be brutes, 
And with reversed ambition strive to sink |” 

This scripture has been suggested to me by 
the reproduction of the old Greek Play in the 
Sanders Theater of Harvard University, and 
the appearance, in the very same week, stmul- 
taneously in Great Britain and America, of the 
New Revision of the New Testament; and I 
have thought it would not be inappropriate to 
the time or unbecoming to this place if I 
should niake these events, so interesting in 
themselves and so remarkable in their coinci- 
dence, the occasion for a comparison between 
the religion of the ‘‘(Edipus Tyrannus” and 
the religion of the New Testament. Both 
events excited the liveliest fnterest in their 
respective spheres. Both had been long in a 
process of careful preparation. Both were 
looked for with great expectations, as mark- 
ing the one almost a revival of Greek learn- 
ing, and the other a new epoch in the history 
of English and American Christianity. 

The Sanders Theater was originally modeled, 
in its general form and structure, after the 
theater of the Greeks; and it needed only the 
addition of the thymele or altar in the orches- 
tra and a palace facade, with Doric architect- 
ure and Greek ornamentations, for stage 
scenery to adapt it for the exhibition of the 
‘*(Edipus.”’ The actors and the chorus of 
fifteen, consisting chiefly of students, had 
been in assiduous training for months in the 
pronunciation of the Greek by the Greek pro- 
fessors ; in the acting and delivery by the pro- 
fessor of elocution, who also himself acted 
the part of (dipus; and in singing by the 
professor of music, by whom the music was 
also composed. There was, besides, a choir 
of eeventy-five to a bundred singers and 
players on instruments, who furnished an 
accompaniment which was eztra—though not 
anti-Grecian, and which added greatly to the 
attractions of the play for a modern audience. 
The costumes of the performers were so varied 
that notwoof them were just alike in form, 
color, or manner of wearing; yet all studied 
and fashiowed with the greatest care and taste 
to represent the dress and style of the ancfent 
Greeks. The audience, like that of the the- 
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ater of Dionysus in Athens at the time of the 
Dionysiac festivals, was the lite not Only of 
Cambridge and Boston, but of the whole 
country—the governor of the commonwealth, 
the magistrates of the city, the Greek pro- 
fessors of the colleges and universities, the 
scholars and authors of Massachusetts and 
Other states, together with their ladies and 
other invited guests. Unlike the perform- 
ances ov the Greek stage, the play was ex- 
hibited in the evening; but the sunshine of 
Athens could not exceed the splendor of the 
gaslights by which this whole scene was 
illuminated; And in the general, not to say 
the unanimous judgment of such an audience— 
so cultivated, so refined, so critical—the play 
was a brilliant success, in whieh it was diffi- 
cult to say whether the arrangements of the 
theater, the learning and patience of the pro- 
fessors; the skill of the actors, the pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek, the brilliancy of the cos- 
tumes, or the charm of the music was the most 
remarkable. 

The new version of the Scriptures was orig- 
inated eleven years ago, at a convocation of 
English clergymen, assembled May 6th, 1870, 
at Canterbury, the mother church of Anglo- 
Saxon Christendom. The Convocation, of 
course, represented the Church of England; 
and yet, with a wisdom as remarkable as their 
catholicity, they empowered their committee, 
by express vote, ‘‘ to invite the co-operation of 
any eminent for scholarship, to whatever na- 
tion or religious body they may belong,”’ and 
the Anglican Committee of Revision, as final- 
ly constituted, consisted of about forty dia- 
tinguished scholars of the various churches of 
Great Britain, divided into two coppanies— 
one forthe revision of the Old Testament, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop 
of Winchester, the other for the revision of 
the New Testament, under the chairmanship 
of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. In 
1871, at the invitation of the Anglican Com- 
mittee,a similar committee, representing in 
like manuer the best scholarship of the various 
Churches in the United States, was organized 
in this country; and in 1872 they commenced 
their work in co-operation with their English 
brethren, governed by the same rules and in- 
tending to briug out one and the same revis- 
ion for both countries. Ex-President Wool- 
sey, of Yale College, was permanent chairman 
of the New Testament Company, and Pro- 
fessor Green, of Princeton, of the company on 
the Old Testament. The work of each com- 
mittee, as fast as a sufficietit portion was com- 
pleted, was submitted to the committee on 
the other side of the Atlantic ; and when the 
whole bad been thas revised and mutually sub- 
mitted, the result was engrossed by the An- 
glican Committee and printed by the Univers- 
fties of Oxford and Cambridge, which have 
been from the first the authorized publishers 
of the old English version. 

I have not the time nor does it come within 
the scope of my present purpose to speak of 
the merits or demerits of the new version. 
Enough that it is not, Indeed, the unanimous 
but the harmonious result of the best scholar- 
ship of the 4tfferent denominations of Chris- 
tians in Great Britain and the United States, 
working separately and independently, yet in 
one spirit and with one result, for a decade of 
years ; and, although, like all human works, it 
is pot without its imperfections and blemishes 
(and some will count any emendation a blemish 
and every change an offense), although an 
augel from Heaven could not produce a trans- 
lation which would please all or even any one 
in all respects, yet I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the new revision represents the true 
and original Greek Testament much more 
faithfully than the Authorized Version, or 
probably any other version that has been made 
in modern times. It expresses the thought 
and language of the inspired writers in better, 
because more idiomatic and more recent En- 
glish. It is not only more acceptable to schol- 
ars, but more intelligible to common reatlers ; 
and it promises to give a new impulse to the 
reading and study of the New Testament, new 
life and power to Christianity in every part of 
the world where the English language is 
spoken. By all means, then, let it meet acor- 
dial welcome from ministers and Obristians of 
every name, and let the two revisions lie to- 
gether side by side on all our pulpits; let 
them be studied together in our Sunday- 
schools; let them dwell together in loving 
fellowship in all our Christian homes. 

The set time for the appearance of the New 
Revision was Friday, May 20th. As the time 
drew near, the whole country was impatiently 
waiting for the isste—‘‘ more than they that 
watch for the morning; more, I say, than they 
that watch for the morning.’”’ An edition of 
several hundred thousand copies, printed at 
the University presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, was already deposited in New York, in 
trustworthy hands, that were busily employed 
ali Thursday night in preparing for a speedy 
distribution in the morning. At precisely six 
o’aock the delivery begun to be made to the 
city book-stores, which iu turn found their ca- 
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Pacity taxed tothe utmost from sarly morn 
till night in delivering them on sale to their 
thronging customers. Ere long they were to be 
found at the book-stands in the open air and 
the newspaper boys were crying them throngh 

the streets; and before night 300,000 copies 
are said to have been sold in New Yurk. The 
next day similar were ted in other 
cities. One enterprising publisher in San 

Francis® ordered a supply for his customers 
by mail, at an expense of $200 for postage. A 

million of copies are said to have been sold in 

asingle day. The New York Herald and the 
Chicago Tribune each printed it entire in the 

Sunday edition. The best thing I ever heard 

of a Sunday newspaper! Probably there was 
not a dafly or a weekly in the whole land that 
did not print at least extracts or specimens of 
the New Revision. Doubtless, the New Testa- 

ment was read on that Sunday by more per- 
sons and with more eager curiosity than it was 
ever read before. Monday morning the issues 
of the American press began to appear. They 

worked day and night, and yet were unable to 

supply the demand. The booksellers in the 
country could be supplied only in their turn, 

and had to wait until their turn came, and 
they are not even now able to fulfill all their 
orders. It was issued in editions of various 
form and size and cost, from sixteen dollars to 

ten cents—from the splendid memorial vol- 

umes which the rich purchased, in order to 

provide some compensation for the American 

Revisers, to the little tracts and primers of the 

American Book Exchange or the cheap im- 
pressions of the Seaside and Franklin Square 

Libraries, which were within the means of the 

poorest. Ina word, no issue of the press has 

ever had such a circulation; no public per- 

formance, of whatever kind, has ever caused 

such a rush, has ever created a sensation so 

wide, so deep, 80 universal as the appearance 

of this Revision of the New Testament has 

produced in all English-speaking countries, in 

every quarter of the globe. 

Now, we have not entered into this detailed 
description of these two events—the exhibi- 
tion of the Greek Play aud the appearance of 
the Revised New Testament—merely because 
they were the great events of the week and of 
the year, still less to excite a passing wonder, 
but beeause these facts illustrate our subject 
and set in a striking light a characteristic dif- 
ference between them. The Greek Play at- 
tracted scholars and authors. The Revised 
Testament moved and still moves the masses. 
The Greek Play pleased the eye and ear and 
taste of the few for an evening, and then was 
laid aside, like the costumes of the actors. 
The Revised Testament has stirred the hearts, 
taken hold of the consciences, and moved the 
minds of the many, and its work, its influ- 
ence has only just begun. It will be read, and 
studied, and believed, and obeyed more and 
more by increasing millions, from New York to 
San Francisco, from Oxford and Cambridge to 
the jungles of [India and the wilds of Australia. 
And a sufficient reason for this difference is 
found in the obvious fact that the exhibition 
of the Greek Play marked at the utmost only 
a revival of learning, while the appearance of 
the Revised New Testament has introduced a 
new era in religion; and it is their religion 
only that stirs the hearts, and moves the 
minds, and shapes the lives of the nations. 
And their religion does this only while it is 
believed and obeyed and lived—in other words, 
only while it is itself a life and a power; 
and when a nation’s religion dice: the 
nation itself will soon die. The religion 
of the “Gdipus Tyrapnus” has long been 
dead past resurrection, as dead as the Greek 
republics which, having already lost their 
religious faith and hope and inspiration, lost 
their liberties in the Battle of Cheronea; as 
dead as those old kingdoms in which the fam- 
ilies of Labdacus and of Pelops, which fur- 
nished the most fruitful themes of Greek 
tragedy, reigned in the mythical ages. But 
the religion of the New Testament lives, and 
was never so much alive as it is to-day, when 
it is dominant in all the great nations, remod- 
eling their governments, reforming their so- 
ciety and civilization, elevating the morals and 
refining the manners of the people; when it is 
invading India and China and Japan, pen- 
etrating the deepest recesses of the Dark Con- 
tinent, and converting the cannibals and say- 
ages of the South Seas to a purer faith and 
gentler manners; and when the Revised New 
Testament, which has just made its appear- 
ance, Will at once be carried by the enterprise 
and piety and pluck of the Anglo-Saxon race 
from country to country and continent to con- 
tinent, till, like the sun, it shines on every 
shore. To conclude this topic, the Greek Play 
is only a beautiful statue, exhumed-and un- 
veiled for the admiration of scholars; while 
the Revised New Testament is a life for the 
regeneration of the miasses,a power for the 
healing of the nations. 

The religion of the Greeks, even when it was 
alive, differed frou the religion of Chfist and 
the Apostles very much as the author of the 
* @dipus Tyrannus ’’ hiniself differed from the 
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principal writer of the New Testament—viz., 
the Apostle Paul ; or as the recently discovered 
statue of Sophocles, now in the Museum of 
3t. John Lateran, at Rome, differs from the 
form and features of the Apostle Paul as he is 
represented in the cartoons of Raphael. The 
statue of the Greek poet is so remarkable for 
its faultless symmetry of form and harmony 
of expression that it would seem to be some 
Greek artist’s ideal of perfect manly beauty, 
executed in the best period of Grecian art. 
While wisdom sits enthroned wn the brow and 
€loquence on the lips; while évery limb seems 
to have been slmped according to the nicest 
aws of proportion, and rhythm regulates 
every attitudé and movement, the mouth 
seems formed for the utterance Of musical 
harmonies ; the drapery, displaying rather than 
veiling the fine structure of the body, images 
the transparent purity and refinement of his 
style ; and the light fillet which confines the 
aturdl ahd graceful tresses of this and all 
the Othef statues Of thé poet indicates the 
almost uninterrupted series Of triuniplis 
which crowned his long and prosperous 
life. But the Apostle Paul, as he is rep- 
resented by Raphael, smiting Elymas, the 
sorcerer, with blindness, in the very pres- 
ence of the astonished and converted Ro- 
man governor; or rending his clothes and turn- 
ing with horror from the {dolatrous Lycaoni- 
alis, when they would have worshiped him, and 
teaching them to worship the living God, who 
madé the heaven and the earth and the sea; 
or preaching Jesus and the restirrection to the 
Athenians on Mars Hill, is a smal! man, with 
Jewish form and fentures, whose bodily pres- 
ence is weak and his speech contemptible; 
but, inspired with his mission, possessed by 
his theme, he leans forward, he stretches out 
his hand ; his lips, parted, yet compressed, be- 
speak intense earnestness ; his eyes flash fire; 
bis brow, beaming with thought, burns also 
with feeling; and the very hairs of his head 
partly stand on end and partly stream behind 
him, as if they were all alive with that passion 
for souls which he expresses in his Epistle to 
the RomOns, when he says: ‘‘I could wish 
myself accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
tmy kinsmen according to the flesh.” In as- 
signing to the apostles their several emblems, 
early Christian art associated with Paul the 
sword, representing. the sword of the Spirit— 
that is,the Word of God—with which that 
missionary and apostle to the Gentiles went 
from Damascus to Rome, perhaps even to 
Spain, conquering the nations to Jesus Christ. 
The Greek poet was the impersonation of 
beauty and repose, while the Christian apostle 
was the embodiment of life and power. 

Chosen in the sixteenth year of his age, 
among all the children and south of Athens, 
to lead the chorus in dance and song around 
the trophy that was reared to celebrate the 
victory of the Greeks over the barbarian hosts 
~ of Xerxes, and at the age of ninety turning a 
charge of dotage into the most magnificent of 
his dramatic triumphs, by simply reading be- 
fore his judges one of the choral odes of a 
recently written tragedy, the Greek poet died, 
ata sacred festival, a death as enviable and 
almost as remarkable as his own (£dipus at 
Colonus, the din of war and battle being 
hushed a moment, at the command of Dio- 
nysus, the father god of tragedy, if we may 
believe the traditions preserved by Pausanias, 
in order to give time and place for his burial. 
How unlike this the history of the Christian 
apostle. Arrested in the midst of his career 
‘of ferocious persecution by the appearance to 
him in the wayto Damascus of that Jesus 
whom he was perseeuting, and converted in 
mature manhood to the love and obedience of 
the religion which he had hated, from that 
hour he asked but one question : “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” He determined 
to know nothing but Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, and do nothing but make him known 
to men perishing im sin as their only and 
Almighty Saviour; in labors most abundant; 
in stripes above measure ; in prisons frequent; 
dn deaths oft; scourged by the Jews and beaten 
with rods by the Gentiles; stoned; ship- 
wrecked, in journeys by sea and land; in 
perils of every kind; in weariness and pain- 
fulness ; in watchings often; in hunger and 
thirst ; in fastings often; in cold and naked- 
ness; reviled, persecuted, defamed; count- 
ved as the filth and offscouring of all 
things; and yet wherever he went car- 
-rying a blessing with him, even to his 
-enemies and persecutors. After having thus 
preached the Gospel in almost every city and 
province of the Roman Empire, aud written 
letters, chiefly from prison, which have been 
read for eighteen centuries in every ehurch in 
‘Christendom and in every Christian family 
throughout the werld, in his old age be died a 
martyr’s death, with the love of Christ still 
filling and firing his heart, and with these 
words on his lips: “ I have fought a good fight; 

have finished my course; I have kept the 
faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a 
erown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, will give me in that day.” 
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And as the men, so were their religions; for 
their religion, more than any other influence, 
made the men what they were. The religion 
of Sophocles and of the Greeks was largely a 
ritual; a spectacle; a theoria, as they themselves 
called it, a show; a series of festivals and pro- 
cessions, with songs and dances; in short, a 


priests and magistrates at their head, partici- 
pated, like so many children, Nowa solemn 
and sublime tragedy, which moved them to 
tears ; then a comedy, full of humor and bur- 
lesque and satire, by which they were con- 
vulsed with laughter; and that followed by a 
satyric drama, in which the performers were 
satyrs and fauns, more grotesque and funny 
than comedy itself; but all beginning and 
erlding and strangely commingling with, sacri- 
fices and prayers and religious services, 
For the theater was the temple of the god 
Dionysius, and the thymele in the center of 
the orchestra was an altar for his worship, and 
the stage was the pulpit (the very word pulpit 
comes from the Latin name for the stage), and 
the dramatic poets, with the actors whom they 
trained, and the ¢horagi, with the choruses 
that they led, were the religious teachers of 
the people. Hence that magnificent sermon of 
the golden-mouthed bishop and preacher at 
Constantinople, so often quoted and so much 
admired for its solemn truth, as well as its 
Christian eloquence, in which he says: “ Life is 
® play, and men, women, and children are all 
actors; and death only will end the scene, re- 
tmove the masks, and display the true charac- 
tet of the performers.”’ I say this sermon of 
Chrysostom, though applitable to human life 
in all ages and all countries, was peculiarly 
apt and true of the life of the Greeks ; but the 
religion of Paul and of the New Testament is a 
reality and a life and a work and a power 
too inward and spiritual to be represented on 
the stage ; too solemn and awful to be turned 
into a play; too busy with sacred duties to be 
diverted by mere amusements ; too earnest in 
saving souls, pulling sinners like brands out of 
the fire, to be engrossed with the pleastres or 
the pursuits of this present evilworld. Hence 
it is no reproach to the Christian Church that 
she has no theater, and it isnothing strange if 
the stage is less frequented by the higher 
and better classes, less honored, less cultivated, 
less exalted in Christian nations than it was 
_*tong the ancient Greeks, 

It is unnecessary before my present audience 
to unfold the plot or rebearse the incidents of 
the (Edipus; nor have I time to enter into 
any detailed account of its religious teaching. 
Suffice it to say, the plot is faultless. The in- 
cidents succeed each other in an order and 
manner that is perfectly natural, and yet takes 
us by surprise at almost every step; and the 
conclusion is full of pathos and of power. 
There are many just and noble sentiments 
thickly sown throughout the piece, true to the 
moral and religious nature of man and 
strikingly illustrative of the doctrines of rev- 
elation ; and the moral of the whole is good 
enough so far as it goes : 

“Think on, this, shortsighted mortal, and till life's 
deciding close 

Dare not pronounce thy fellow truly happy, truly 

ao. a of life passed over, yet unharmed 

he sinks to rest.” 

Ante mortem nemo beatus. Pronounce no man 
happy before his death ; for he who has bither- 
to been ever on the highest wave of prosper- 
ity may to-morrow be overwhelmed with ad- 
versity. This oft-repeated maxim was about 
the summit of Greek and Koman wisdom ; but 
what a lame and impotent conclusion, in com- 
parison with that of Paul the aged, Paul the 

: “For me to live is Christ, and to die 
isgain.”” “All things work together for good to 
them that love God.’”’ ‘‘ Life and death, things 
present and things to come, all are yours, and 
ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’’ 

As a mere matter of dramatic effect, the poet 
has adjusted the character of dipus with 
consummate skill, with so large a measure 
of good in it as to enlist our sympathy strongly 
in his misfortunes, yet not so free from the 
taint of pride and evil passion that we are 
altogether shocked to see him suffer. He 
carries his suspicions, or rather bis charges of 
treason and threats of death, against his 
brother-in-law, Creon, to such a hight of 
injustice as to prepare and in some measure 
reconcile the spectators to his fall; and he 
mocks at oracles and auspices and prophecies 
of the gods, for their apparent failure, on the 
very eve of their fulfillment, with a blind- 
ness and folly that. so often precede destruc- 
tion and only precipitate his fall. Yet, as we 
behold this solver of enigmas and saviour of 
his people, this imperfect yet, on the whole, 
wise and good king drawn as if by fascin- 
ation within the circle of the destroyer—like 
the parent bird, moved at first by love of her 
offspring, then fluttering with fear, and finally 





play in which the whole people, with their. 









he makes to extricate himself plunging 
him deeper in the mire; when we see him 
burling himself from the throne to which a 
grateful people had raised him for his ‘un- 
exampled public services, tearing out his eyes 
with his own hands, that they may not be able 
to see that wife whom he now knows to be also 
his mother, and who as soon as she knew It had 
put an end to her own life, nor ever see again 
those children, now known also to be his 
brothers and sisters, whom he still tenderly 
loves; when we see him caressing his little 
daughters, weeping tears of blood over them 
and bewailing their fate as far worse than 
death; and when we remember that he is 
chiefly the victim of the envy of the gods and 
the sing of his ancestors, that his guilt is large- 
ly imputed, that his erimes against Nature are 
as uniutentional as they aré unnatural and as 
involuntary as his calamities are inevitable, we 
eannot but feel that it is unjust, cruel, tyran- 
hical ; our sympathies are with the man who 
suffers, amd we are ready to cry out against 
the gods who are kis enemies, his persecutors, 
his tormentors. What a contrast is all this to 
the character of the true God, as he is revealed 
to usin the New Testament: ‘God is love.” 
God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
“God commendeth his love toward us, in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died‘for us.’’ 

True, thisinjustice meets witb a partial com- 
pensation in the Cdipus at Colonus, in which 
the dethroned, exiled, persecuted, and appar- 
ently ruined monarch takes refuge in the sanc- 
tuary of the Furies at Athens. Now appeased 
by his sufferings and taught by an oracle that 
victory and sovereignty are now at bis disposal, 
his unnatural sons contend for the mastery of 
his person, and Athens and Thebes vie with 
each other for the possession of his sepulcher ; 
and the neglected and despised old man, who 
lately wandered alone, supported only by his 
loving, sorrowing daughters, while all others 
sbunved him as if smitten with leprosy or 
plague, departs this life amid lightnings and 
thunders and commotions in Nature and voices 
from another world, such as, according to an 
idea widely prevalent among the nations of an- 
tiquity, mark the exit of prophets, lawgivers, 
the benefactors of mankind, and the special 
favorites of Heaven. But even here, as vindic- 
tive as before his fall, he was proud and pro- 
fane, more unforgiving than the Furies at 
whose altar he has found refuge. He heaps 
curses on the heads of his sons too frightful to 
repeat, too dreadful for any son to hear from a 
father’s lips. His character is no better at Ath- 
ens than it was at Thebes. He is anything but 
a saint, according tothe standard of the New 
Testament, or even ofthe Old. He is almost as 
far from the meekuess and godly fear of Moses 
as he is from the loving and forgiving Spirit of 
Christ. He is about as ignorant of himself as 
he is of the character and government of God, 
and his views of sinare as inadequate as bis 
ideas of redemption and reconciliation. How 
dark and cold, how dim and distant and dis- 
mal is the view of death and the passage to an- 
other world which we get in this nearest ap- 
proach that Greek tragedy ever made toward 
a revelation of that world, when compared 
witt that which the Christian obtains as he 
stands by the cross of the penitent and for- 
given thief and hears the promise ‘‘ This day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise’; or as he 
looks on at the stoning of Stephen, and sees 
Heaven opened, and the dying martyr, like his 
dying Lord, praying for the forgiveness of his 
enemies, and then rising almost visibly to the 
immediate presence of his Saviour, saying: 
** Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.”’ 

Longinus quotes as a fine example of the 
sublime the scene where Cdipus suddenly 
disappears, and Theseus remains alone, gaz- 
ing after him, with his bands over his eyes, 
whieh are almost blinded by the awful specta- 
cle. Ina poetical and critical point of view 
the passage deserves all the critic’s commenda- 
tion. But scenes of more spiritual sublimity, 
and at the same time scenes of sweet and serene 
beauty, in which Heaven is brought down to 
earth and God comes mearer to the person, 
clearer to the vision, and infinitely dearer to the 
hearts of men, are common occurrences in the 
actual experience of Christians who gaze after 
their departing Christian ?riends, as the disci- 
ples gazed after their ascending Lord, and 
bear them sing,as they ascend: ‘‘O Death, 
where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy 
victory ?”’ 

Rich in mercy, and yet glorious in holiness! 
You will get no such idea of God as that from 
all the poetry and philosophy of the ages. 
Yet thatis the idea of God conceived by Moses 
a thousand years before Sophocles and Plato 
were born. 

The chorus in the Greek tragedy sing of the 
all-seeing, all-powerful Zeus, with his oracle- 
inspiring Loxian son and his wise and terrible 
daughter, the triple powers of Heayen; and 
also of the avenging deities, the dreadful 
powers of Hell; audas they sing the actors 
and the spectators at their majesty 
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and might. But the seraphim in the Old Test- 











ament and the living creatures in the New, 
veil their faces before Him who was and is 
and is to come, and ery ‘‘ Holy ! Holy! Holy!” 
And prophets and kings, the wisest and best 
men on earth, overwhelmed by a sense of their 
comparative impurity, ery out; “ Woe is me! 
for I am a man of unclean lips; for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lerd of hosts!” And 
the redeemed out of the earth or their repre- 
sentatives in Heaven sing the song of Moses, 
the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb: 
“Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glo 
rify thy name ? for thou only art holy.” And 
they also fall down before the Lamb and wor- 
ship bim, saying: ‘Thou art worthy; for thou 
wast slain and hast redeemed us unto God by 
thy blood out of every kindred and tongue and 
people and nation, and hast made us unto our 
God kings and priests ; and we shall reign for- 
ever and ever.”’ * 

It is this lively consciousness of sin educated 
by all the history and prophecy and sacrifices 
and shadows of the Old Testament, and quick- 
ened into yet livelier sensibility by the word 
and spirit of the New, which gives such a new 
and strange significance to the ideas and to the 
very words Atonement, Reconciliation, Justi- 
fication, Sanctification, and the whole method 
of salvation which is revealed in the Gospel of 
Christ. ‘‘ The exceeding sinfulness of sin” is 
the logical and practical antithesis of a God 
glorious in holiness.’”” And when men see 
and feel their exceeding sinfuluess in the 
presence of a thrice holy God, they are pre- 
pared to appreciate the peakuable precious 
ness of the Christian revelation which brings 
to such men life, salvation, and comfort 
through the Divine Trinity. Blessed, glorious 
Gospel of the Father, the Son, andthe Holy 
Ghost! How it shines brighter and purer in 
comparison with the brightest lights that have 
ever twinkled and faded in the long night of 
ages. 

Let us not receive the New Revision with only 
an idle curiosity or witha mere short-lived 
enthusiasm, Let us listen toitasa message 
from Heaven, addressed to us in a new and 
more attractive form ; the voice of God speak- 
ing to us nearer, clearer, in more commanding 
and at the same time more winning tones; and 
let us belicve and obeyit, that we may haye 
eternal life. 


Biblical Research, 


THE ANCIENT HEBREW INSCRIP- 
TION 

RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT JERUSA- 
LEM. 














BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCB, A. M. 


An important discovery lately made at Jeru- 
salem is a new proof that it is always the un- 
expected which happens. As soon as scholars 
bad come to the conclusion that no inscribed 
monuments of the rega) period were to be 
found in Palestine, an inscription of very early 
date turns up in Jerusalem itself, thoroughly 
visited and explored as the Holy City has been. 
In June, 1880, a native pupil of Mr. Schick, a 
German architect long settled in Jerusalem, 
was playing with some other lads in the arti- 
ficial reservoir known as the Pool of Siloam, 
and while wading up a tunnel cut in the rock, 
which conveys the water of the so-called Vir- 
gin’s Pool, on the sovtheast side of the tem- 
ple area, to the Pool of Siloam, slipped and 
fell into the water. On rising to the sur- 
face, be noticed what looked like letters cut 
on the surface of one of the rock-walls of the 
conduit. Mr. Schick, to whom he mentioned 
the fact, soon visited the spot, and came to 
the conclusion that the lad was right. The - 
inscription was engraved on a tablet formed 
by cutting out the rock to the depth of about 
half an inch and then smoothing it, and it oc- 
cupied all the lower half of the tablet, the up- 
per part of the latter being left plain. The 
{uscription contained six lines of writing, but 
was below the level of the water, which had 
filled the letters, along with every other flaw 
and crack in the stone, with a deposit of lime, 
This deposit had become part of the surface of 
the rock, so that the only way in which the let- 
ters could be distinguished was by the contrast 
of the white lime with which they were filled 
with the darker surface of the native rock. The 
inscription was about 19 feet from the outlet 
of the tunnel or conduit into the Pool of 
Siloam, on the right-hand side ofthe visitor 
who enters it from the later place. 

As soon as the English Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund heard of the discovery, money was 
sent to Dr. Chaplin, in order that the level of 
the water might be lowered. This was not 
fully accomplished till last January, when only 
about four inches of water remained flowing 
through the conduit, and the lowest line of thé 
inscription became exposed to view. . Mr: 
Schick then attempted to copy the inscription; 
but, as he was unacquaintéd with the Pheni- 
¢tan alpbabet, he was unable to distinguish be- 
tween letters and mere accidental scratches ia 
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the stone, all of which were equally filled with 
lime. His copy, therefore, was utterly unin- 
telligible. Not even the forms of the letters 
could be made out with certainty from it; 
much less a word. The copies he bas subse- 
quently made have been but slight improve- 
ments upon his first attempt. 

A happy abance, however, brought me to Je- 
rusalem last February, and my first business 
there was to call on Mr. Schick, who kindly 
afforded me all the information about the in- 
scription that he could give. I then paid 
three successive visits to the tunnel, and event- 
ually obtained, I believe, as perfect a copy of 
the text as can well be made. I[ found, how. 
ever, that Mr. Schick had not exaggerated the 
difficulties of making it, though I was not 
troubled by the effluvia of which he com- 
plained, nor by the mosquitoes, with which 
the conduit swarmed; but I had to sit in the 
water and mud for about four hours and a 
half (if the time occupied by the three visits 
be added together), and, as the tunnel is not 
more than two feet in breadth, the cramped 
position in which I was obliged to sit was de- 
cidedly fatiguing. The place was, of course, 
totally dark and every character bad to be 
made out by the dim light of a candle, 


The following is my translation of the in_ 
scription : 


“Behold the excavation! Now this is the 
further side (or history) of the tunnel. While 
the excavators were lifting up the pick, each 
toward his neighbor, and while there were 
yet three cubits to the mouth (of the tunnel), 
the excavators were hewing away. Each 
came to his neighbor to Motsah Yeru-Ziddah 
in the rock on high ; and they worked eagerly 
in Yerah at the excavation; the excavators 
worked eagerly each to meet the other, pick 
to pick. And the waters flowed from their 
outlet to the Pool for a distance of 1000 cubits, 
from the lower part of the tunnel (which) they 
excavated at the head of the excavation here.” 


As no individuals are named, the age of the 
inscription can be determined only by the 
paleographical amd geographical evidence it 
affords. This would make it at least as old as 
the time of Solomon. The words are divided 
from one another by points, as on the Moabite 
Stone, and the forme of the letters are also 
identical with those of King Mesha’s Inscrip- 
tion, with the exception of three, which are 
more,arcbaic. From this we might argue that 
the inscription is earlier than the ninth cen- 
tury B.C. The same inference must be drawn 
from the geographical names mentioned in the 
text, if only they could be trusted; but, un- 
fortunately, they rest on the impossibility 
of translating in any other way, and the 
ry of Yeru-Ziddah is only a conjecture 
of Dr. Neubauer’s. My copy gives a doubtfal 
letter here. On the other band, Yerah, which 
is also a suggestion of Dr. Neubauer, seems 
to me quite certain, and very interesting 
conclusions may be drawn from it. Firstly, 
that the temple hill was still known by the 
name of Yerah at the time the inscription was 
engraved, which appears to imply that the 
temple was not yet built. Secondly, that 
Yeru, which is the same as Yerah in the com- 
pound name Jerusalem, was in the pre-Davidic 
period the designation of what was afterward 
the temple-mount, Salem, of which Melchiz- 
edek was king, being the western portion of 
Jerusalem. When David included both local- 
ities within the same wall, the city thus created 
became kvown as Jerusalem, which is printed 
as though it were a dual noun. And, thirdly, 
that in Gen. xxii, 14 we ought to render “ of 
which it is said to-day. In the Mount of the 
Lord Yerab,” Yerah, the original title of the 
Mount of the Lord, being afterward supposed 
to belong to the verb ra’ah, “to see,” when 
its true meaning had been forgotten. Up to 
the last the Mount continued to be called 
Moriah, which probably wag originally pro- 
nounced Moreh and came from the same root 
as Yerah. 

If we may lay stress on these geographical 
facts, the inscription would seem to be refer 
able to the period of the Jebusites, before 
David bad captured the stronghold of Zionand 
made Jerusalem the capital of his new empire. 
This inference is borne out in a curious way 
by the language of the inscription itself. 
Although in the main pure Hebrew, present- 
ing us, in fact, with the words and very 
phrases of the Old Testament, it is yet marked 
by the dialectal peculiarity of substituting 
hé for final tau, even in cases where the orig- 
inal tau is preserved in Hebrew. It also gives 
us one or two new words, as well as the spell- 
ing we for w*x—a spelling, by the way, 
which throws light on the origin of the Phe- 
nician relative pronoun. The inscription 
further shows that the meaning of the word 
garzén, in I Kings vi, 7, must be an instru- 
ment for cutting stone, not wood. 

Itis clear that the tunnelin which the in- 
scription is engraved must have been excavated 
like the Mont Cenis Tunnel, the workmen be- 
ginning simultaneously at the two ends and 
mecting in the middle. This raises our opinion 
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of the engineering skill of the period, though 
the existence of more than one cul de sac in 
the conduit shows that it was not so scientifi- 
cally exact as in our own days. The tunnel has 
been several times explored, Col. Warren more 
especially giving a graphic account of his ad- 
ventures in it. He found the length of the 
passage to be 1,708 feet, or 5694 yards, though 
the distance in a direct line from the Virgin’s 
Pool to the Pool of Siloam is only 368 yards. 
The length of the cubit mentioned in the in- 
scription would be 20} inches, if we may press 
the round number of a thousand given in the 
text. Along with another gentleman, Mr. J. 
Slater, I attempted to walk up the tunnel from 
its southern or Siloam end; but, though its 
hight was at first 16 feet, it gradually dimin- 
ished, until at last it became necessary to crawl 
on all fours through adeep deposit of black 
mud, with which the floor was covered. This 
we declined todo, not being provided with 
bathing-dresses. However, we made our way 
sufficiently far to acquaint ourselves with the 
mode in which the conduit had been excava- 
ted. The roof is flat; but the floor is grooved 
in the form of a gutter, through which the 
water flows with a somewhat rapid current. 

The hill through which the tunnel is driven 
ina serpentine direction isthe southern end 
of the temple-mount, sometimes identified 
with the biblical Ophel. It seems natural to 
suppose that the conduit was made in con- 
junction with the great public works of David 
and Solomon in this very part of Jerusalem. 
It seems, however, to have been repatred by 
Ahaz, since it is difficult to explain Isafab viii, 
6 otherwise than as referring to it. From 
Nehemiah fi, 14; iii, 15 it would appear that 
the artificial reservoir which it supplied was 
indifferently termed ‘‘the king’s pool’ and 
“the pool of Siloah by the king’s garden,”’ the 
first designation pointing to the fact that it 
had either been made or restored by some 
well-known Jewish monarch. The title given 
to itin the inscription of ‘‘ the Pool” simply 
implies that at the time it was first constructed 
no similar artificial reservoir existed in Jeru- 
salem, the Virgin’s Fount, from which the con- 
duit led, being a natural spring and the present 
Pool of the Virgin subsequently built above 
it. Those who are acquainted with Jerusalem 
will remember that the Pool of the Virgin lies 
on the eastern slope of the Kedron Valley, 
southeast of the Harim; while the Pool of 
Siloam occupies the lower part of the south- 
eastern slope of the ancient Tyropo:on Valley. 
The discovery of so ancient an inscription in 
a place well known aud often visited encour- 
ages us to hope that other inscriptions of the 
early Jewish period may yet be found in 
“underground Jerusalem,”’ when means and 
opportunity can be provided for adequately 
exploring it. 
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ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE. 
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Geo. W. Marnarp (80 East Washington 
Square) is a native of Washington. He has 
studied in Florence, Rome, and Antwerp. His 
work has ina marked degree strength, sim- 
plicity, and good knowledge of drawing. His 
color is not always quite true. Mr. Maynard’s 
name is familiar to all frequenters of late ex- 
hibitions,and he has done few things better 
than his portrait of ‘‘ The War Correspondent 
of the London Daily News.” Itisa faithful 
likeness and a striking picture. 

G. H. MeCord (51 West Tenth Street) is a 
native of New York, and spent a part of his 
studentship under Col. James Fairman, from 
whom he probably heard many theories, which 
he seems fortunately to have forgotten. Mr. 
McCord is happy in the treatment of reposefuy 
aspects of Nature and of life. The old age of 
forests, of houses, and of men has been well 
illustrated in his pictures. His ‘‘ Which is the 
Right Road ?” in the late Academy Exhibition, 
gave usa fine study of sunlight and shadow 
in the quietest and simplest of subjects—only 
an old man stopping at an old house to inquire 
the way. His “Sunnyside,” Washington 
Irving’s picturesque home, is well remem- 
bered, as a restful, low-toned picture—harmo- 
nious and true. This artist finds his best suc- 
cess in subjects of this kind. His genre pic- 
tures, though geverally full of meaning, lack 
the fre-hness and simplicity of his carefully 
studied out-of door nooks and corners. 

Jervis McEntee, N. A. (51 West Tenth 
Street), was born at Rondout, N. Y. No mat- 
ter when, since as an artist he will never be 
old or old-fashioned. He began the study of 
art under F. E, Church, in 1850, making a most 
happy choice of a master. Mr. McEntee loves 
Autumn, and paints autummal scenes with 
great depth of feeling and a profound insight 
of Nature’s moods at this season, He gives 
more than the c@lors of Autumn. He gives 
the feeling, the quiet sadness, the ripening 





warmth, and nipping breeze of the season 
The year lies ripening—getting ready for rest— 
and is neither dying por dead. She gathers 
her garments about her to sleep. There is re- 
pose in every line—a great weariness, that 
makes the suggested rest to come a glad, 
sweet thing. There is strong emphasis of 
color in all his pictures. There is. a soft, pur- 
plish gray in them, that is at times too much 
like a mist. ‘There are skies deep and true and 
still. In all his pictures, whether of Winter of 
Autumn scenes, there are suggestions in 
lonely pools, sere woods, reaped fields, and de- 
serted moors and meadows of the fading away 
of Nature into the shadowy realms of—not 
death, but rest. 

8. R. McKnight (337 Fourth Avenne), than 
whom there is not a more faithful worker in 
art, bas in bis recent figure subjects shown 
the good effects of the long and rigorous 
training to which he has subjected himself 
while abroad. One sees in his work vigor in 
every touch, perfect assurance, a not too 
strong color sense cultivated to its highest 
capacity, no great degree of invention in com- 
position, but always a graceful simplicity. 
** Lois the Witch,” in the Academy Exhibition 
was one of the least pleasing of Mr. Mc’ 
Knight’s pictures, though it was one of the 
best in point of execution that has come from 
his studio. 

Stanley Middleton (11 East Fourteenth St.) 
draws well enough and colors badly. His 
‘Fodder for the Cuttle’’ showed a trained 
hand, but was crude in color. There was a 
good deal of Nature in the subject, but not 
much art in the treatment of it. This one 
picture illustrated both the weak and strong 
points in all Mr. Middleton’s work. Good 
lines and movement, a futile attempt to mi- 
nutely depict an evanescert expression, crude 
color, and a subject that by itself meant no 
more than an overelaborated study of a not 
very attractive country boy. 


Charles H. Miller, N. A. (108 West Twenty- 
third Street); was born in New York, in 1842. 
He first chose medicine as a profession, but 
abandoned it soon after his graduation for the 
more congenial profession of art. While still 
a medical student, he painted and exhibited 
several pictures. His success as an artist at 
once became a certainty. He chose wisely 
when he exchanged the scalpel for the brush. 
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jects is broad and unconventional. His color- 
ing is pure and harmonious, save when he 
takes orders for millinery pictures, which shall 
have a maximum of showy costume and a 
minimum of living subject. Mr. Miller was 
born at Mattapoisett, Mass His early masters 
were Van Lerius and Dr. Keyser,of the Belgium 
School. In Antwerp he gained the silver and 
gold medals of honor in 1872 and 1873. He 
has painted portraits of many distinguished 
men—Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and Mark 
Twain among the most noteworthy. 

Charles 8. Mills (596 Broadway) has wiscly 
adhered, to still life subjects, since he does 
these cleverly, showing something more than 
a mere decorator’s knowledge of composition 
and color effect. 

Robert C. Minor (3 Broad Street) is a native 
of New York. He studied in Paris, under 
Diaz, the precepts of whose atelier are always 
perceptible in Mr. Minor’s work. His land- 
scapes, painted on a low key, are never unin- 
teresting. They are always strongly impressed 
with the sentiment of the place they represent. 
They are as far as possible removed from mere 
imitation; and yet are true in the sense that 
the highest trath of Nature is expressed by 
the artist who can make the spectator feel as if 
he was placed at the artist’s point of view, in 
regard to the scene depicted. Mr. Minor’s 
skies are sometimes rather heavy; but his 
cioud forms are living, moving cloud forms, 
and not bunches of gray cotton wool. It is to 
be regretted that so little of this artist’s work 
gets into the exhibitions, since # is almost 
uniformly enjoyable. 

J. A. Mitehell (1155 Broadway) has painted 
and exhibited some effective groups of peas- 
ants and other folk, elaborately placed to do 
their part in pretty and pécturesque scenes. 
They are carefully arranged as to costume 
and all accessories are faithfully true to reality. 
There is clever drawing and a good degree of 
freshness in color, with something of a fluffi- 
ness in the matter of modeling and the man- 
agement of shadows. As a high price is 
always affixed to Mr. Mitchell’s pictures avd 
as they are said to go into good coljettions, it 
is very evident that the artist, at least, knows 
how to gauge his work to suit the demands of 
the picture-buying public. 

There are seven Morans in the last Academy 
Catalogue, and all of them artists of consid- 


Mr. Miller studied for some time with Lier, in jeerable note, some of them famous the world 


Manich, and while in the quaint old art capi- 
tal became saturated with the wholesome 
methods of the Bavarian Royal Academy. 
There is a strong foreign accentuation in all 
his work. His strong individuality is not hid- 
den by it, however. The form of the man ap- 
pears under the graceful foldsof the academic 
garment. His landscapes are low in tone, too 
brown some times, and his American skies are 
too heavy to be true. There is in most of his 
work, however, a certain fascinating, shadowy 
grace; the spell of deep nook-shades and of 
familiar life-scenes that have meaning to all 
hearts. They affect one like old songs sung, 
unaccompanied, in a rich, fall contralto voice. 

Charles Miller (51 Lexington Avenue) paints 
graceful boudoir pictures, which tell pretty 
nothings in quite fitting fashion. There is in 
his work an entire absence of “ the great truth 
that must be uttered.” 

Frank D. Millet (335 Fourth Avenue) is one 
of the most versatile men of his time. He is 
a cosmopolitan. He belongs in New York as 
as much anywhere. He belongs to journalism as 
much as art ; perhaps more. Give him an empty 
sheet for flint and a pen for steel, and he strikes 
fire. He isin art, as in everything, an enthu- 
siast who knows how to plod. It is all the 
same whether he writes a drumhead dispatch 
to a great paper or paints the pink wings of a 
frescoed angel. He does it with a verve that de- 
mands attention. He isaman who knows how 
to do his best in the littlest things ; hence his 
success. What is to be done in art is worthy to 
be done. Talent harnessed and driven by in- 
dustry will take any man to fame. What has 
Millet done as an artist? Some remarkably 
good things, some very bad things; never 
a slovenly or a tricky thing. “A Bashi- 
Bazouk,”’ exhibited two years ago, was one of 
his best things; his portrait of Miss Kate 
Field, exhibited this year, one of his worst. 
This may in some degree bave been owing to 
the subject. However picturesque Miss Field 
may be, she cannot stand or sit for a moment 
in competition with a Bashi-Bazouk, though 
she be painted in reddest of red and recline 
on yellowest of yellow sofas. Mr. Millet is 
one of the most catholic of our artisis. He 
has studied in all schools—the United States, 
Rome, Venice, Vienna, Antwerp, Paris. He 
has thankfully absorbed into his art nature 
any art idea that he could find anywhere. He 
has served art faithfully in all places ; to-da; 
gladly making designs for decorative purposes 
or costumes for Greek plays, to-morrow using 
his brush in bighest expression of the high- 
est things of his soul. He has had very com- 
plete successes and his failures have not been 
lost to him. He is a rapid worker, quick of 
sigitt and of hand. His treatment of all sub- 





over. 

Edward Moran, A. N. A. (6 East Fourteenth 
Street), is an Englishman by birth. He came 
to the United States in 1844, and studied with 
the marine painter, Hamilton, and with Paul 
Weber. He returned to Europe in 1862, and 
has since studied and worked in London and 
Paris. He has had abundant success, both as 
a marine and landscape painter. 

Thomas Moran (Booth’s Bufiding) began his 
art life as a wood engraver—a good begMmuing 
for a man whose genius insures him immunity 
from the usual formal precision of that craft. 
Mr® Moran came to this country from En- 
gland, his birthplace, in 1844, and returned 
there in 1860, where he became a fascinated 
student of Turner’s works. In 1871 and 1873 
he was again in the United States, and 
accompanied exploring parties to the 
Yellowstone Country, bringing back many 
careful studies. ‘“‘The Chasm of the Col- 
orado” and “‘ The Grand Cafion of the Yellow- 
stone”—two of his most important pictures 
growing out of these trips—were bought by 
Congress for $20,000 and are now in the 
National Capitol. The grander aspects of 
Nature—towering rocks, primeval forests, 
mountain-passes abounding in somber shadows, 
glowing skies, and sun-saturated seas of mist— 
all these things are so well done by Mr. Moran 
that he may be reckoned with the half dozen 
really successful painters of American scenery. 
He is less sensational than Bierstadt, less sen- 
timental than Church, though he is far sur- 
passed by the latter artist in the reproduction 
of delicate and subtle atmospheric gradations 
of color. One sees Turner’s influence in his 
work continually ; not an unpleasant influence 
when kept subordinate to the artist’s strong 
personality and to a faithful rezard for local 
facts of color and of atmospheric quality. 

Annette Moran (6 East Fourteenth Street) 
has the love of art that goes with the name 
and something of the art instinct that seems 
always to be an inheritance of the family. 
Her “ Garden Walk,’’ in the last Academy, was 
a lovely bit of Nature, suggestive and cleverly 
painted. Leon Moran, whose ‘* Borders of the 
Marne,” with pretty washing-girls doing their 
work by the silvery stream, was worthy of st- 
tention and praise, is evidently a student who 
sees bright things in Nature and of whom 
bright things in art may be safely predicted 
by his friends. M. Nimmo Moran (Booth’s 
Bufiding) has recently exhibited good studies, 
with exceptionally luminous atmospheric qual- 
ities and a freedom of handling that indicates 
the confidence of the born artist. Percy Moran 
(6 East Fourteenth Street) detects the subtle 
relationships of color and chiaro-oscuro, and 
manages to give them each their proper value 
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In his pictures. His “Sunshine and Shadows,” 
not altogether well balanced in compvsition, 
is a picture of strong and just contrasts, its 
color neither crade in the higher lights nor over- 
worked and lost in the shadows. There re- 
mains for this artist to learn the great fact 
thac. pictures do not often arrange themselves 
in Nature. To copy Nature imitatively is to 
makeastudy. Picturesin the true art sense 
are combinations of Nature’s truths io the 
mind of the artist and transferred by his hand 
to the cavvas. Pictures are not transcriptions. 
They are more properly translations, 

William Morgan, A. N. A. (58 West Fifty- 
seventh Street), is a native of London, born in 
1826. He has had a certain success in the 
painting of ideal heads and figures. His 
method is somewhat conventional. ‘ The Re- 
bearsal,”’ in the last Academy Exhibition, a 
group of young street musicians getting ready 
to play, was a simple and pretty conceit. The 
children were not very like real street musi- 
cians, being preternaturally clean and as prop- 
per-looking as young Turveydrops of the 
pavement. 

J. Francis Murphy (788 Broadway), with 
cool, silvery grays and soft, dreamy atmos- 
pheric qualities, makes pictures that have in 
them a certain lovely suggestiveness of repose. 
It rests the eye and the heart to look at a pic- 
ture like his “‘ Twilight,”’ in the late American 
Artists’ Exhibition. If the great powers of 
Nature—fierce winds, scorching heat of aum- 
mer-time, angry storms—are seldom made man- 
{fest in Mr. Murphy’s subjects, they are anti- 
thetically suggested. There is the calm of 
power, the gentle warmth of growth, the 
breeze that makes a song in the trees, instead 
of a ery. They are idyllic pictures, restful 
pictures, and withal cheerful pictures. There 
are good depths to the skies, receding mead- 
ows clothed in the soft garments of cloud- 
shadow, and under the trees life ard through 
them light. Mr. Murphy is one of the few of 
our artists who can see Nature as Corot saw 
Nature, without being an imitator of that great 
artist. If he cannot paint as Corot painted, 
there are few artists in America who can paint 
80 well the class of subjects that Corot loved. 

J. C. Nicoll (51 West Tenth Street) is in 
most things the direct opposite of the artist 
juct named. He loves the rugged moods of 
Nature, paints with strong, rich browns, and 
delights in vivid contrasts. His coast land- 
scapes have the force of studies. They relate 
facts, but do not tell stories. They are ob- 
jective, rather than subjective. They are often 
painted on so low a key that values can only 
be preserved by making somber skies, and 
lights that can only be reached by a false tone 
somewhere in the picture. 

Mrs. 8. M. Osborne (237 West Thirty-fourth 
Street), painter of flowers and bite of land- 
scape, is a frequent contributor to exhibitions. 
In all her work there is painstaking nicety and 
careful elaboration. Her flower pictures are 
accurate enough to please the botanist, and % 
topographer could not note more fully “the 
features of a country than does this artist fn 
her landecapes. 








Sanitary. 


THE TOBACCO HABIT. 





We are glad that Meta Lander has recently 
uced the columns of THE INDEPENDENT to ad- 
ventage for the purpose of summarizing and 
fllustrating the various arguments and opin- 
fons that relate tothe use of tobacco. One 
feels inclined to a decent respect for the habits 
as well as for the opinions, of mankind. It al: 
most seems self-assertive for one now to ven- 
ture wholesale condemnation of this habit. 
You find it in every mart and condition of life. 
Those whom we esteem and love share in the 
indulgence. Our theological seminaries are 
scarcely cleaner than our colleges, and multi- 
tudes of ministers, who are not prominently 
known as smokers or chewers, are well known 
as doctors of divinity. A medical man who 
does not smoke isan exception to the rule, 
and as for thelawyers and politicians, one is 
ander suspicion of being ascetic, mean, or 
somehow unfinished if he does not smoke. 
We know of some districts where a man could 
not be elected to Congress if it were well and 
thoroughly known that he disapproved of the 
useof tobaccoinany form. We shall not enter 
into any disquisition upon the habit in its moral, 
social, or tasteful directions ; but only allude 
to it as it relates to the health or sanitary wel- 
fare of the people. If one takes up any med- 
ical authority, there is no doubt as to where 
to place tobacco fn its relations to the mate- 
rial of which a man is constructed. 

Binz, perhaps, might prove it a food, as he 
does alcohol, by claiming that you cannot 
recover in full quantity from the excretions 
and secretions of a chewer all the tobacco 
which has been consumed. 

Edward Smith might claim, as he does, that, 
like alcohol, it is a food, because the man who 
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chews and smokes does not need quite so 
much food. 

The chemical analysts of tobacco shows bat 
little in it that cculd be of such service and 
very much that is totally antagonistic. One 
does not need to go far in experiment to know 
that fits action is toxic. Its first use, even 
more sensibly than that of alcohol, denotes a 
most serious interference with the functions 
of life. The experience of almost every 
smoker or chewer in the first trial is that of 
faintness, dizziness, sickness, such as has made 
a profound impression upon the whole system. 
The number of diseases that can be traced 
to its use are fully equal to those which have 
been found to result from alcohol. The use of 
liquor is to be more sadly deplored, because, if 
in excess, it so soon declares itself and brings 
the subject into disrepute ; but, if we could be 
assured with regard to any person that he 
would never overstep the bounds of what is 
called a moderate’ use of liquor and what 
ranks as a moderate use of tobacco, we should 
not hesitate to give the preference to the 
former. While neither are needed for the 
economy in health, the ability of tobacco to 
limit health, to unnerve the system, and to pre- 
pare for premature break-down is, we think, 
greater than that of alcobol. 

Its fascination is none the less real. As far 
as our experience goes, there is as little hope 
of breaking the tobacconist of his habit as 
there fs of converting the inebriate. The daily 
moderate use records itself both as to the cir- 
culation and the nervous system. In army life 
we had much opportunity to examine cases of 
so-called heart disease. Thousands were dis. 
charged from the army with heart disease 
who had no organic lesion, but whose frri- 
tability of heart was largely owing to the use 
of tobacco. We were recently looking over a 
lecture of Dr. Mitchell’s,in which he draws 
serions attention tothe inroads being made 


upon the nervous system both of or- 
ganic and inorganic life by this fond 
indulgence. It {is now common to speak 


of inebriation as a disease. 
in that any impairment of will-power resulting 
from erroneous habit causes the body to 
functionate wrongly, and helps to vacate that 
self-control without which the machine cannot 
be run well. Tobacco is doing just the same 
work. In thie direction it is overcoming the 
power of resistance to a degree simply alarm- 
ing. We look upon the cigarettes as a 
leading demoraMzation of the last twenty- 
five years. So long as the animal be- 
came mature before commencing the use 
of the toxic, the effect8 were not so 
severe. The long pipe, too, kept certain 
ingredients further away, and did not allow so 
much to enter the lung. Now thonsands of 
our youth begin to smoke early in the “teens,” 
and evervated young men multiply in the land, 
Systems are inherited oftener than direct 
habits. The child of the tobacco-smoker 
stands a good chance to come into the world 
with a less vigorous nervous system and with a 
lese balanced power of self-command. No 
one can tell just the direction in which the 
reduction of force will develop itself, but the 
result is quite sure. The cigarette-smoker easily 
passes the smoke direct to the lung and enables 
the whole system to get whatever there is In 
the tobacco. Nervous symptoms and irregular 
pulsations are produced. The effect is more 
disastrous even than chewing, since the stomach 
seems to resist better than the capfilaries of 
the lungs. We call the attention of the peo- 
ple to this matter because we believe the 
time has come when ifn our day and Sabbath- 
schools these evil effects should be dwelt upon. 
and when parents, whatever may be their own 
habits, should realize what are the risks to 
their children and their descendants further 
removed. Increased susceptibility to disease 
is becoming a study to sanitarians, as well 
as that of outside causes. From the cold, cal- 
culating standpoint of race preservation and 
national sagacity we ask attention to this great 
disturber of vital force and this degenerator 
of the vigor of the sons of our people. 
aeRO - 


Science. 


Tar American compass plant (Silphium 
laciniatum), the peculiarities of which have 
been long known and studied in our country, 
seems only now to have attracted much atten- 
tion from scientific men in Europe. The seri- 
als are discussing these peculiarities ae if they 
were wholly new; but with the result, general 
under such circumstances, of bringing into 
notice facts, if not wholly new, at least little 
known. This curious plant, as we need scarce- 
ly repeat, has ite leaves on edge; that is, in- 
stead of the edges setting toward the horizon, 
as other plants do, the apex rises toward the 
meridian, while one edge inclines toward the 
north and the other toward the soath. When 
old or when blown about by the wind these 
directions may be changed, bat the north or 











south direction of the edges are always thus 


It is only such | 


except when induced to take other directions 
by wind-storms or overweight. All this has 
been known. The new points brought out are 
that the leaves have stomata on both sides, 
while, as generally known, ordinary leaves of 
plants have stomata only on the under side. 
It bas been furthersugzgested that the presence 
of stomata on both sides of the leaves of the 
compass plant accounts for the leaves’ polari- 
ty. [It was believed that the stomata are under 
the leaves of plants because they hate light, 
and when on both surfaces there would be a 
struggle of both surfaces to avoid the light, 
which would necessarily result in these sur- 
faces getting as far away from the meridian as 
their Siamese-twin condition would allow. 
Thus it would necessarily be that one face would 
be to the east and the other to the west, and 
the edges north and south. This view was be- 


there were other plants with faces to the hort- 
zon, but which did not turn their edges north 
and south; and this, too, though stomata are 
on both sides, as in the compass plant. Of 
this there are now found quite a large number 
and every day is adding to the list. There isa 
lettuce growing wild about St. Louis detected 
as an introduced plant by Dr. Engelmann 
(Lactuca scariola); and among native plants 
some in other Silphiums, Aplopappus, Liatris, 
and Grindelia, all, however, it is believed, in 
composite plants. We have not yet learned 
the cause of polarity ; but, while studying it, 
we are learning other curious things. 


....A letter from Hugo von Koppenfels, an 
African explorer, pnblished 'n The American 
Naturalist, brings out some new and valuable 
information regarding the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee. He writes from the Gaboon 
country, and states that he has positive proof 
that there are crosses between the male gorilla 
and the female chimpanzee. ‘This settles all 
the questions about the gorilla, chimpanzee, 
kooloo kamba, n'schigo, m’bouvé, the soko, 
baboos, and other varieties, most of which 
haye been regarded os distinct species. 
He says the French savans seem to have 
a special predilection for creating tew 
species from variations in the form of the 
skull, such as often occur in this group of ani- 
mals. There is but one district which forms 
the range of the gorilla, and this is situated in 
the western part of equatorial Africa. In this 


panzee is found all over tropical Africa and 
naturally exhibits considerable variation. The 
chimpanzee of Northern Guinea differs essen- 
tially from that of the southern portion of the 
same country, and, according to Livingstone, 
the ‘‘soko’’ differs from both, but fs still a 
chimpanzeg. Du Chaillu’s kooloo kamba, 
n’schigo, and m’bonvé are not distinct species, 
“and this traveler,” says our correspondent, 
“who is certainly a man of merit, but is too 
credulous, has been imposed upon by the men- 
dacity of the natives, which beggars descrip- 
tion. The names n’schigo, m’bouvé, koola, 
baboo, soko, quia, and kooloo kamba are only 
different designations of the chimpanzee by 
different tribes. The mongrel progeny of the 
male gorilla and female chimpanzee, discov- 
ered by me, is found but in individual cases, 
and as such deserves no special name.”’ 





School and Gotlege. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 


College of New Jersey.—Princeton, N.J., June 
22d. Graduates, 102. On the preceding day 
the corner-stone of the new Marquand Chapel 
was laid, Allen Marquand, a son of the donor, 
officiating as ter of cer f This edi- 
fice will cost $100,000 and will be one of the 
fineat buildings of the kind in the country. 
At the alumni meeting the Hon. John I. Blair 
proposed an endowment of the professorships, 
and offered a contribution of $20,000 toward 
thatend. After the commencement exercises 
the alumni dinner was held, at which speeches 
were made and toasts responded to by a 
number of alumni and distinguished guests. 
Degrees: LL.D., Harvey Lindsey, M.D., of 
¥ Washington, and Neil 8. Graham, of Alabama. 
D.D., the Rev. Giibert F. Woodhull and the 
Rev. Lewis F. Stearns, of Bangor, Me. 

Rutgers College.—New Brunswick, N. J., June 
22d. Graduates in the classical course, 26, in 
the scientific, 9. The prevailing topic of inter- 
est in connection with the College was the 
resignation of President Campbell, after a 
term of office of nearly twenty years. He will 
remain at the institution as professsor of evi- 
dences of Christianity and moral philosophy. 
His successor has not yet been appointed; but 
the name of Professor David Murray, formerly 
of the College and at one time at the bead of 
education in Japan, is mentioned most fre- 
quently in that connection. At the meeting 
of the trustees, the previous day the proposed 
admittance of female students met with a 
unanimous vote of disapproval. The Hon. 











Robert H, Pruyn, of Albany, N. Y., has 


region it exhibits no varieties, while the chim- | 


offered to give $100,000 toward the gereral 
endowment of the College, provided the re- 
maining trustees contribute $400,000. A num- 
ber of distinguished persons were present at 
the collation, among them being the Hon. 
George N. Robeson, ex-Secretary of the Navy, 
who delivered an address before the literary 
societies. Degrees: D. D., the Rev. E. B. Coe, 


fT the Rev. E. Reed, the Rev. J. E. Van Slyke, 


the Rev. W. H. Gleason, and the Rev. C. H. 
Hoffman. 

St. John’s College.—Fordtiam, N. Y. June 
22d. Graduates,6. The alumni met at Del- 
monico’s in the evening and held a meeting, 
followed by a banquet. 

Union College.—Schenectady, N. Y., June 
22d. The corner-stone of the new Washburn 
Memorial Library was laid the preceding day. 
Degrees: D. D., the. Rev. W. M. Johnson,‘of 


ginning to prevail, when it was discovered that“] Cohoes; LL. D., Levi Parsons, of Gloversville. 


College of the City of New York.—New York, 
June 234. Graduates: in the classical course, 
27; in the scientific, 20. 

University of New York.—New York, June 
23d. Graduates: fn the classical course, 15; 
in the scientific, 7; in engineering, 4. Chan- 
cellor Howard Crosby positively declines to 
serve another year and urges the appointment 
of a person to the chancellorship who. is able 
to devote his time tothe advancement of the 
institution. The name of Dr. John Hall is ex- 
tensively mentioned as his probable successor. 
The alumni association met in the even- 
ing at the University building. Degrees: 


ry LL.D., Aaron J. Vanderpool, of New York 


City. D.D., the Rev. John Blake Falkner, 
of Germantown, Pa., the Rev. William H. 
8. Aubray, of London, England; the Rev. 
Charles D. Shaw, of Paterson, N. J.; the 
Rev. Newman Smyth, of Quincy, II. ; the Rev. 
Horace Bumetead, of Atlanta, Ga.; and the 
Rev. George B. Willcox, of Chicago. 

Lehigh University.—South Bethlehem, Pa., 
June 23d. 

Philadelphia Divinity School, —- (Prot. Epts.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 234. The sermon was 
preached by Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, 
after which Bishop Stevens ordained a number 
of persons to the priesthood. 

Georgetown University.-Georgetown,D.C., June 
28d. Graduates: in the classical course, 8; fn the 
scientific course, 8. The Alumni Association 
met immediately after the exercises and 
lunched with the faculty. Degrees: D.D., 
r Very Rey. William Byrne, V. G., of Boston; 

Mass., president of Mount St. Mary’s College. 
LL.D., Hon. William Adams, Richardson, 
Mass. 

Lewis College.—Northfield, Vt., June 23d, 
This institation was formerly known as Ver- 
mont University. Degrees: D.D., the Rev. 
yr John W. Shackelford, of New York City. 
LL.D., George Nichols, Northfield, Vt. 

Mount St. Mary's College. —Emmittsburg, 
’ Md., June 224. Graduates, 11. Degrees: D. 
D., the Rey. Father Byrne, of Georgetown, 
D. C.; the Rev. C. B. O'Reilly; and the Rev. 
John 8. Singleton. 

Vassar College (Female).—June 224. Gradu- 
ates: in arts, 85; in music, 6; in painting, 1. 

Northwestern Unversity. — Evanston, Ii1., 
Jnne 2st. Graduates, 80. At a meeting of 
the board of trustees, held preparatory to the 
commencement exercises, the Rev. Joseph 
Cummings, D.D., LL. D., was unanimously 
elected to the presidency of the institution. 

Washington and Lee Untversity.—Lexington, 
Va., June 224. Degrees: D. D., the Rev. David 
W. Shanks, of Rockbridge, Va., and the Rev. 
Thomas T. Everett, of Philadelphia. D.L., 
Professor Rodes Massie, of Richmond Col- 
lege, and G. Watson James, of Richmond, Va. 
LL.D., the Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, United States 
senator from Mississippi, and Col. J. T. L, 
Preston, of Va. 

Southwestern University.—Clarksville, Tenn., 
June ist. Graduates, 1. 

Franklin College.—Frankliin, Ind., June 16th. 

ee ae 

.... Two years ago the faculty of the Divinity 
School at New Haven established a course of 
study extending over a fourth year. It was 
then an experiment. It has proved, however, 
to be successful. The two graduate classes 
which have received instruction under this ar- 
rangement have made gratifying progress. 
Other theological schools are now adopting 
thesame plan. At Yalethe resident professors 
conducted students in advanced studies of 
their several departments, and similar courses 
will be pursued this year, as the special studies 
of the students may require. 


....John P. Howard, of Burlington, has 
given $50,000 to the University of Vermont, 
the largest individual gift ever made to the in- 
stitution. The income is to be applied to the 
endowment of the Howard professorship of 
natural history, the purchase of specimens, 
apparatus, ete, in the department indicated, 
and to increase the University library. 


.+»-One year has been added to the Wor 
cester bigh school course, the reason for this 
action being the increased requirements fog 








admission to college, 
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The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 10th. 
THE COMING DELIVERER.—Ex. nu, 5—15. 


Norzs.—‘‘7e wash herself.” —'‘ What we learn 
here is borne out by the monuments that a very 
considerable liberty of action was allowed to 
Egyptian women. The washing was a religious 
act, as well as for clean linen, as the river was 
looked upon asa sacred god, very much as 
the Hindus now regard the Ganges. “* Her 
maidens.’’—Young women of rank, a sort of 
maids of honor. ‘* The ark.”"—The same 
word as is used in speaking of Noah’s Ark. 
In this case made of the papyrus,a kind of 
large, tall sedge grass, used for making boats, 
as well as paper. “The flags.”""—The 
various water-growths. “ Her maid.”—A 
different word in the Hebrew from that for 
“maidens.” It denotes an attendant servant. 
“One of the Hebrews’ children.'’—Called 
Hebrews because they came from beyond, 
from the East. “* His sister.’’—Probably 
Miriam. She had been left to watch what 
would become of the child, who was likely to 
starve to death or to be eaten by crocodiles. 
“A nurse.”"—An Egyptian woman might 
not have chosen tobe nurse to a Hebrew child ; 
or, more probably, a nurse would be naturally 
sought from the servant race.———‘ The child 
grew.’’—To be large enough to go to school. 
————"* She called his name Movxes.’’—The Pha- 
ragh’s daughter drew him from the water. The 
word Moses means in Hebrew the drawer ; but 
the word is probably not Hebrew at all, but 
Egyptian, and may mean saved from water. 
“* He became her son.""—To be educated by her 
and introduced into the court. " He went 
out unto his brethren,’"’—Just to learn the facts 
about their bondage. “* Smiting a Hebrew,”’ 
—He was probably one of the task-masters. 
“ He looked this way and that way.’'—It 
would have been as dangerous to take the 
part of the oppressed as it would have been in 
the times of American slavery.———‘ He 
sought to slay Moses.’'—He recognized Moses as 
ene who identified himself with his own peo- 
ple and desired their liberty. We must con- 
sider Moses as a patriot, now seeking to de- 
liver the Hebrews from bondage. * The 
land of Midian.""—The land of the nomad 
wanderersin the desert. Moses must bave 
escaped by the Isthmus of Suez, beyond the 
Binal peninsule, to the region of Mount Horeb. 

Instruction.—Bathing is a common, every- 
day duty. Cleanliness is next to godliness. 
Pharaoh's daughter made it a part of her re- 
ligion, which was not far out of the way. It 
would be well if we made all our common 
duties part of our religion. 

Great events binge on smal occurrences. 
The greatest mon of ancient times was this 
Moses, the deliverer, the lawgiver; but here 
he was @ crying Infant, whose life depended 
on Pharaoh’s daughter taking a bath, and see- 
ing a basket, and hearing the child cry. We 
may be sure that God’s providence considers 
little things. 

There is nothing so helpless as a baby. It 
ean do not one thing for itself. Who would 
not pity a crying child, and try to help it? 
Don’t be provoked because the baby cries. 
Do not call it fretful. It cries because it is in 
trouble, Love it. 

Moses‘s sister was a bright girl, ready to 
take advantage of an opportunity to do a good 
act, She did not wait to be asked. She spoke 
up herself. When you see a chance to do a 
kindness or suggest a duty, don’t let it slip. 

The mother is the best nurse for a child, 
That is a bad mother that is not willing to take 
care of her own child, but throws its care off 
on others. 

Moses’s mother was paid for nursing him. 
Any mother that takes good care of her chil- 
dren, or any father, finds that it pays in the 
end. There is no joy like a parent’s joy in 
good children grown up into useful, honored 
men and women. 

Moses was a patriot. Love your people; 
love yourcountry. Especially boys who have 
just celebrated Independence Day, make up 
your mind to be willing even to die to make 
your country happy and glorious, as so many 
young men bave died in war. 

Moses left the court to study up the burdens 
of his people. That man is no patriot who is 
not willing to take trouble to find out what are 
the evils in government and politics, and try 
to relieve them by his votes. 

He said: ‘Surely, this thing is known.”’ 
Things we want to keep secret are likely to 
become known. Murder will out: If we do 
not want a thing known because it is wrong, 
then we had better not do it. 

There are some ungenerous people in the 
world, like this Hebrew, who told of his bene- 
factor. 

Moses seemed cast out, banished, with his 
hopes lost. But God was fitting him in soli- 
tude for great work. Thinking in solitude is 
a safe way of spending one’s time, if one will 
enly think on high themes, 
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Personalities. 


Quite a sensation was create! in Batavia, 
N. Y., last week, by the discovery of a skeleton 
which was alleged to be that of William 
Morgan, the betrayer of the secrets of Free 
Masonry, whose capture and supposed murder 
by members of the order was the cause of 
the great Anti-Masonic movement in 1826. The 
skeleton was found by a party of workmen, 
and in the grave was also found a ring bearing 
the initials ‘“‘W.M.” There is hardly suffi- 
cient ground for the identification of the re- 
mains, and in all probability the fate of 
the unfortunate Morgan will continue to be 
shrouded in mystery, as it has been for over 
fifty years. That he was disposed of by Masons 
is generally believed, and, in an interview by 
a member of the press, the venerable Thurlow 
Weed declares that in 1833 a man named 
Whitney confided to him the secret of the 
affair, alleging that Morgan was taken from 
Fort Niagara, where he was confined, and 
drowned in Lake Ontario. Twenty-seven years 
later Whitney was anxious for Mr. Weed to 
prepare a confession, to be used in case of the 
death of the self-confessed accessory; but the 
plan was not carried out. Dr. Coates, of Bata- 
via, has thrown a great deal of improbability 
upon the story of the finding of the remains, by 
declaring that the bones are too small for those 
of a full-grown man. 





...-The Count of Chambord having for- 
warded $2,000 in gold to the Pope, the Roman 
Voce della Veritd publishes an article in favor 
of legitimacy, coucluding thus: ‘“ We do not 
believe that he who was called the Child of 
Miracle is destined to end his days in exile. 
From the love we bear for the Church and for 
France we can only form wishes for the 
triumph of bis cause, which is the cause of 
light, of justice, and of peace.’’ Mérimée re- 
cords that in April, 1860, M. de la Roche- 
focauld-Bisaccia offered the Pope a million of 
francs if His Holiness would only bring about 
the restoration of all the dethroned princes of 
Europe. 


...-The Hon. Lionel Sackville West, who is 
announced as the probable successor of Sir 
Edward Thornton at Washington, is fifty-four 
years of age, a brother of the Earl of De La 
Warr, of the Duchess of Bedford, and of the 
stepmother of the Marquis of Salisbury, now 
Countess of Derby. He is a bachelor of hand- 
some presence, distinguished air, fond of so- 
clety, and liberal in hospitality, possessing 
some of the qualities which rendered Minister 
Bruce so popular. He is at present envoy to 
the Court of Madrid. 


....Frederick Douglass recently visited the 
homestead of Mr. Edmund Lyon, in’ Talbot 
Co., Md., where he was once a slave and 
which he had not seen since he left it, fifty- 
six years ago. The surviving members of his 
old master’s family received their distinguished 
coloured visitor with every mark of kindness 
and consideration and treated him in a most 
hospitable manner. 


....An American admired one of Mets- 
sonier’s pictures, and offered the famous 
artist ten thousand francs for it. Meissonier re- 
fused to sell at that price, demanding twenty 
thousand. ‘‘ But,’’ said the American, “it 
didn’t take you more than a day to paint it.” 
* Possibly not,” replied the painter; “ but it 
took me fifteen years to learn to paint itin a 
day.” 


.... Excellent examples for landlords to fol- 
low are set by the Dukes of Westminster and 
Wellington. The former has reduced the rents 
of his property and the latter has returned a 
half year’s rent to his tenants, the recent floods 
having caused great distress among them. 


.... King, the aeronaut, has revived the sub- 
ject of a trans-Atlantic balloon trip, which 
created such a sevsation in 1873 and ended in a 
flasco. He intends taking a trial-trip from the 
Mississippi to the Eastern Coast. 


..-Mr. Parnell, the famous Home-rule 
member of the House of Commons, is but 
thirty-five years of age; and the Irish Parlia- 
mentarians celebrate his birthday this week by 
a complimentary banquet 


osaed At the biennial election in the Liberian 
Republic, held on May 3rd, Anthony W. Gard- 
ner was elected president and the Rev. A. F. 
Russell vice-president. This will be Mr. Gard- 
ner’s third term. 


....The Hon. Emory Speer, of Georgia, is 
he youngest member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is about to marry the daughter 
of an eminent physician in Washington. 


....8ir Samuel W. Baker, the African ex; 
plorer and author, bas arrived in this country 
foran extensive hunting trip in the Rocky 
Mountains. 


....- Mr. Starley, the inventor of the modern 
bicycle and tricycle, died at Coventry, En- 
giand, last week. 





Pebbles. 


Grant acknowledges that thefe are only 
two great.men in this country at the present 


time. One is Roscoe Conkling. 


sese ThE Czar has succeeded in maintaining 
absolute ‘aonarchy; but he is afraid to come 
out and sve how it is getting along. 


.--There can certainly be no more vexa- 
tious situation in life than to sit down to write 
an origins! article, and find that somebody has 
stolen yor scissors and mucilage. 


.--A burglar entered a house the other 
night, anc seared a lady so badly that her hair, 
which was lying in an exposed place on the 
bureau, turned white in a single night. 


....We appreciate the kindness of heart of 
the friend who presented us with a $200 St. 
Bernard dog, for which weare paying board at 
$4 per week, but condemn his judgment. 


....A Wrench engineer, after a series of 
experimests with a loaf of bread baked bya 
Vassar College girl. now announces that the 
project of tunneling Mont Blanc is entirely 
practicabie. 


....A debating society has tackled the ques- 
tion: “Ie it worse to think you've reached the 
top when tere is one stair more than to 
think there is one stair more when you have 
reached the top?” 


.++« Thackeray’s idea of a dandy is given in 
the following note: ‘‘My Dear Edward: A 
‘dandy’ is an individual who would be a 
lady if he could, but, as he can’t, does all he 
can to show the world he’s not a man.” 


....In_ the ladies’ cabins of the Hoboken 
ferry-boats the following notice haa recently 
been posted: ‘* The seats in this cabin are re- 
served for ladies. Gentlemen will please not 
occupy them until the ladies are seated.” 


....-A minister had preached an hour; then 
he remarked: ‘‘ Another wide fleld opens from 
the subject fn another direction.”’ Just then 
and old colored saint ejaculated: ‘Please, 
Lord, shut up de bars.”’ 


.-..The first poetic “ fragment’? commenced 
in these words: “I sipped the nectar of her 
lips. Isipped and hovered o’er her.” And 
the last part was as follows: ‘“ Her father’s 
hoof flashed on the scene. I’m wiser now end 
sorer.” 


.... There are more than three thousand pro- 
fessional burglars in America, and yet, to keep 
them from our homes, we pay $5,000,000 a year 
for locks, bolts, and fasteners. Ten thousand 
dollars apiece a year would hire them to 
be good. 


...-Probably the meanest man on record 
keeps a boarding-house in San Domingo. 
Last Winter an earthquake turned the edifice 
clear upside down, and the very next morn- 
ing he began charging the garret-lodgers first- 
floor prices. 


....A correspondent should always make it 
a point to add to a newspaper communication: 
“If too long, please cut down to suit yourself.”’ 
This reassures the editor and suggests a way 
out of a possible difficulty which might never 
have occurred to him. 


...-An American heiress is said to have re- 
cently received an offer of marriage from a 
Bourbon prince, a cousin of Don Carlos. She 
refused, and when the importance of the honor 
was urged she replied: ‘“‘I don’t want a title 
half as much as he wants cash.”’ 


..-“*Do you love her still?” asked the 
judge of aman who wanted a divorce. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly I do,” said he. “I love her better still 
than any other way ; but the trouble fs she will 
never be still... The judge, who is a married 
man himself, takes the case under advisement. 


..»-She laid her cheek on the easy-chair 
back against his head and murmured: “ How 
I do love to rest thus against your head, Augus- 
tus!’ “Do you?’ said he. “ It is because you 
love me.” ‘No; because it is so nice and 
soft.”” Thenhe lay and Jay, and thought and 
thought. 


...-A Conscious Martyr.—‘‘ Why are you so 
cross, Angela®”’ ‘*Oh! because I hate selfish- 
ness, Aunt, and they’re all of them so selfish.”’ 
‘*What have they done?” ‘‘ Why, they all 
want to go on the river, just when I want to 
play lawn tennis.” ‘Well, you needn’t go 
with them.” ‘Of course, I needn’t; but how 
am I to play lawn tennis all by myself?” 


...-He came, ‘He sat from balf-past eight till 
ten 

With Anvnie, brightest and most witty 

maid, 
In silence most intense. 

“ Would I had wealth to travel!” spake he 
then. 

“Here, take this nickel,” quickly Annie 
said. 





“ Thy fare in the street-car hence,”’ 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
ADAMS, Joun Q., D.D., resigns pastorate of 
Berean ch , New York City. 
BAILEY, W. O., Galveston, Texas, resigns. 
BERRY, E. G., Smithfield, Conn., resigns. 
CHESSHIRE, J. E., died, recently, at Albany, 
N. Y¥. 
CROSS, Henry, resigns pastorate of Pilgrim 
eb., New York City. 
DEWHOURST, E., Mystic, Conn., resigns. 
EGBERT, T. E , South Bend, Ind. 
FOREY, M. R., Unadilla Forks, N. Y., died, 
recently. 
GALLAGHER, J. T., ord. at Elba, W. Y. 
HOWARD, G. F., ord. at Marietta, Ga. 
MACLEOD, P. M., Sioux City, Ia., resigns. 
MURCH, J. B., settles at La Salle, Il. 
PITTMAN, N. R., ord. at Wake Forest, N. C. 
SEVERANCE, A. G., ord. at Waltham, Mass. 
SHAFF, J. B., accepts call to Shelbyville, Ind. 
REDING, C. W , Beverly, Mass., resigns. 
WELSHER, W. A., Harlan, ja., resigns. 
WHEELER, E. 8., East Greenwich, R. L, re- 
signs. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLEN, M. J., middle class Andover Theo. 
Sem., licensed to preach by Andover As- 
sociation, June 7th, at Lowell, Mass. 

AVERILL, J. O., Flushing, L. I., accepts call 
to Presbyterian ch., Rockaway, N. J. 

AYARS, Tuomas H., ord. at Kearney, Neb. 

BACKUS, Janez, ord., at Chester, Conn. 

BALDWIN, F. W., Union Sem., called to 
Granby, Mass. 

BRONSON, G. F., Odell, Il, resigns. 

COWAN, J. W., Norwalk, O., resigns. 

CROFT, Caartzs P., called to First ch., Terra 
Haute, Ind. 

CUTLER, W. A., Brodhead, Wis., resigns. 

CUTTING. Cuarzes, Ledyard, called to Wind- 
nam, Conn. 

DEAN, M. G., Sedgwick City, called to 
Allegan, Kan. 

EDDY, Samvet W., Union Sem., accepts call 
to Dane-st. ch., Beverly, Mass. 

ELDERKIN, Joun, Salem, invited to supply 
at Voluntown and Sterling, (‘onn. 

FREELAND, 8. M., inst. in Thomaston, Conn. 

HAMILTON, H. P., Chandlerville, Ul., resigns. 

HARTLEY, C., Dwight, Ill., resigns. 

HOVENDEN, Rosert, Royal Oak, accepts 
call to Vicksburg, Mich. 


HUBBARD, C. F. W., Andover Sem., will sup- 
ply at First ch., Fall River, Conn., during 
first six months’ absence of pastor. 

JEROME, T. C., Patchogue, L. I., accepts 
call to Manistee, Mich. 


KERR. Rosert, Mitchell, Ia., accepts call to 
Mendon, II. 

LOBA, V. E., principal of Redwood Classical 
Academy, will supply four months at Lone 
Tree Lake, Mich. 


MAILE, J. L., Galesburg, I., resigns. 
MOTT, H. E., Albion, Mich., called to Au- 
gusta, Me. 


OAKLEY, E. C., Yale Sem., will supply at 
Essex, Conn. 

OGDIN, D. J., Yale Sem., invited to supply 
at Niantic, Conn. 

PECK, W. G., ord. in Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. 

RICHARDSON, W. T., Ohio, called to Brook- 
line, Mo. 

SMITH, E. G., North Leominster, Mass., re- 
signs. 

aves, © H., Dowagiac, called to Galesburg, 

ich. 


TUCK, J. W., Middletown, Conn., resigns, 
VALENTINE, Fierce, ord. in Paris, N. Y. 
WALKER, C. 8., inst. in South Amberst, 
Mass., June 17th. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEN, Apotos, called to Claremont, N. J. 

ANSON, R. J., called to Pembina, Pa, 

BAINUM, Georce W., Streator, Ill., accepts 
call to Greencastle, Ind. 

BRECK, Rosert L., D.D., Danville, Ky., called 
to Berkeley, Cal. 

BROWN, W. R., Lake Forest, Ill., accepts 
call to Madison, Ind. 

CROZIER, Joun, inst. in Olney, II. 

DARRAJH, J. A., inst. in Zanesville, O. 

DAY, A. R., inst. at Nevada, Ia. 

FULLEN WEIDER, H. P., accepts call to Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

HENDY, J. F., inst. in Emporia, Kan. 

KIEHLE, A. A., Stillwater, Minn., accepts 
call to Calvary ch., Milwaukie, Wis. 

MATTESON, C. G., called to West Troy, N. Y. 

McGREGOR, J. W., removes from Dearborn 
to Clarkson, Mich. 

MENDENHALL, H. G., inst. tn Upper West 
Conococheague ch., Mercersburg, Penn. 

PLATTER, D. E.; inst. in Canton, O. 

PORTER, J. J., D.D., Watertown, accepts call 
to Phelps, N. Y. 

REED, Ws., resigns pastorate of Calvary ch., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

SMITH, W11Ton M., ord. and inst. in Cazeno- 
via, N. Y. 

STEEN, Ws. 8., ord. at Wysox, Penn. 

VAN NEST, P. 8., D.D., removes from St, 
Louis, Mo., to Genoa Junction, Wis. 


WESTWOOD, H.C., D. D., Denver, Col., ac- 
cepts call to Honesdale, Pa. 


WORRALL, J. B., Loveland, O., accepts call 
to Kankakee, Dl. - 
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. 
Literature, 
The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books ag the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. : 


THE NEW BIBLICAL CRITICISM.* 


Prorgesson Rosertson Smitu’s volume 
of lectures on The Old Testament in the Jew 
ish Church may be almost called, for the 
English-speaking world, epoch-making. 
We say for the English-speaking world, 
for on the Continent of Europe the method 
of criticism and the results reached are per- 
‘fectly familiar, while in England and 
America they are known to but few. It is 
one of the sad illustrations of the slavery in 
which religious thinking has been kept by 
the stringént creeds of our Churches that it 
has been only with bated breath and with 
terror of ecclesiastical consequences that our 
theological scholars have dared to consider 
the conclusions—or speculations, as we have 
preferred to call them—of French, German, 
and Dutch scholars. The result has been 
to produce a large school of absolutely dis- 
honest apologetics, while for fearless and 





honest criticism we have, unfortunately, | 


been compelled to go to that which’ bas not 
been restrained by evangelical faith. This 
is barsh language, but we fear it is true. 

It is the peculiarity of Robertson Smith 
that be resists this severance of faith and 
criticism. While his criticism is fearless 
and, perhaps, extreme, his faith is heartily 
evangelical. He refuses to be classed as a 
Rationalist, even though he accepts the 
conclusions which we have heen forbidding 
any but Rationalists to hold. This should 
be held in mind, as Professor Smith’s great 
task and merit, that he attempts to har- 
monize faith and criticism. Roman Cath- 
olics, especially in Franc® are familiar 
already with this irenic position which 
orthodox Protestants have declared to be 
untenable. For our Christianity to exclude 
the fullest and fairest criticism or to dic- 
tate its conclusions Professor Smith be- 
lieves to be suicidal. He is a very earnest 
and very able seeker after the actual facts 
about the Bible; a scholar of remarkable 
ability and erudition; and, like his father, 
who is a distinguished minister of the Free 
Church, he does not believe that Christian 
faith needs to fear the truth, whatever it 
may be. 

Professor Smith’s critical results are very 
nearly those of the Dutch critical school of 
Kuenen. He shows how our Hebrew text 
was fixed by the Scribes to an unalterable 
standard, although, when the Pentateuch 
was received by the Samaritans, aféut 480 
B. C., or when the version of the LXX was 
made, nearly two centuries later, the 
Hebrew was quite different from what we 
now have, so that our present Hebrew text 
was not the result of any critical invesi.- 
gation. The Septuagint is an abundant 
proof that great changes were made in the 
Hebrew text after its translation, and that 
its inviolable sanctity was a later notion. 
In those days the idea of literary rights of 
an author had not arisen. A man whe had 
copied a manuscript felt that it was his 
own to alter it as he chose; and no one 
thought it necessary in composition 
to credit the author from whom he 
made quotations, any more than he did 
to put his own name to his writings, 
And so it is chiefly in the case of a collec- 
tion of prophecies that the author’s name 
is given. Professor Smith quotes long pas- 
sages in Jeremiah, where the prophet’s orig- 
inal words, as given in the Greek, have 
been diluted and expanded by redundant 
clauses to double their length by Hebrew 
scribes. These facts, and many like them, 
with the development of apocryphal writ- 
ings, show that for some time after the 
trandation of the Septuagint even, the can- 
on had not been fixed nor the inviolability 
of the text accepted. 

Professor Smith then analyzes the Book 
of Psalms, showing how few ef them could 
have been written by David and how late 
was the final collection of the Psalter. 
This, which is easily proved, opens the 
way to the more difficult subject of 
Pentateuch criticism, which occupiés the 
last five lectures and is of absorbing 

*THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWisH CxuRcH. 
Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism. By W. 


Bosertson SmrrnH, M.A. 12mo, pp. 441. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 








.THE INDEPENDENT: 
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interest.. The common traditional the. 
ory teaches that the Mosaic law is all 
one, given to Moses in the desert, whether 
written in one or another of the so-called 
books of Moses, It had no historical devel- 
opment through periods of change; but 
was all given to Moses in the plains of 
Moab, before entering Canaan. The cere- 
monial was always the most prominent 
portien of the law. Feasts, ordinances, 
sacrifices were all exactly regulated, and 
little place left for religious spontaneity. 
Ceremonial irregularity is denounced as 
severely as are moral offenses. To make 
one’s self abominable by the touch of un- 
clean beasts was t6 lose holiness (Lev. xx, 
25, 26; xxii, 8,9). Holiness requires that 
the altar must be hedged in, and that the 
priests have exclusive rights to offer on it, 
with their prescribed perquisites. Atone- 
ment and forgiveness are absolutely de- 
pendent on the hierarchy. To omit cere- 
mony is to accumulate unforgiven sin and 
lose God’s favor. The prophets had no 
new revelation of redemption; no right to 
abrogate the law before Christ. They 
could only magnify the ritual law. 


Now, all this, says Professor Smith, 
is traditional, but is not true. The 
history of Israel proves conclusively, 
he says, that the ritual law was not 
imposed and was never observed until 
after the exile. The Pentateuch contains 
several bodies of laws of diffetent dates. 
The code of Exodus xxi—xxiii is the oldest. 
It is not ceremonial, and was known under 
the kings. The code in Deuteronomy 
dates back to the time of Josiah, and is an 
amplification of this. The code of Levit- 
icus, with its care for priests and its sacri- 
ficial rites, is later, dating from the times of 
Ezra. It was not written by Moses; but 
was, by a sort of legal fiction, which was 
not deceit, attributed to him. The evi- 
dence for all this is the history of Israel 
and the writings of the prophets, who care 
nothing for ritual. The Deuteronomic 
legislation under Josiah has for its marked 
feature that it suppresses all high places 
and all sacrifices except where the ark is. 
High places are an abomination utterly 
unacceptable; but up to the time of Josiah 
the worship at high places was perfectly 
normal. The best kings practicedit. Even 
the late Chronicler mentions this fact. 
David, Samuel worshiped in high places 
where the ark was not, at Bethel, Gilgal, 
Mizpeh, and Ramah, as well as Shiloh, 
and the older legislation allowed this 
multiplicity of altars (Exodus xx, 24, 
25). None but the Aaronic priest’ could 
wear the ephod and offer sacrifices. 
But Samuel, though no son of Aaron, 
wore the ephod and assumed priestly func- 
tions. David wore the ephod, offered sacri- 
fices in person, and blessed the peeple. His 
sons, we are told (II Sam. viii, 18 Heb.), 
were priests. Eli’s sons are condemned 
for insisting on priestly dues (I Sam. ii, 
12, seg.), which the Levitical ordinance dis- 
tinctly requires (Lev. vii, 30, seg.,x, 15) 
shall be given them. The Levitical law 
allowed only the High Priest to enter near 
the ark once a year; but the boy Samuel, 
a servitor, and not even a Levite, was in the 
habit of sleeping in the room where the ark 
was—a fact so astounding that our transla- 
tors thought they must mistranslate the 
plain Hebrew. 

But we cannot indicate the points brought 
out in great profusion and wonderful clear- 
ness by Professor Smith. They are cer- 
tainly very impressive. The numerous 
breaches of the Levitical law are undeni- 
able, and the only reply is to claim that 
they represent a decadence of ceremony 
in rude times; but when in the best times, 
they occurred, and under the best men, and 
received the divine blessing, it seems hard 
to believe that there was iu existence a code 
under which they were held to be so idola- 
trous that any one guilty of them should be 
cut off from among bis people. 

The reply to this criticism must come 
from the same source as the criticism itself. 
It may seem clear, even making all allow- 
ances for interpolation or coloring of the 
facts by the Jater composers of Kings and 
Chronicles, that the legislation, supposed 
by Professor Smith to be as late as Josiah, 
or even to be post-exilian, shows traces of 
its existence earlier. Thus King Hezekiah, 
we are expressly told (and Smith'refers to 
it), made a Vigorous attempt to destroy the 





worship at the high places’ The way the 
Levites bore the ark (I Sam. vi, 15) seems 
to show familiarity with the law. Espe- 
cially does it seem clear that the narrative 
of the great altar built by the two anda 
half tribes (Josh. xxii) implies a full under- 
standing of the Deuteronomic law. It is 
not easy to escape this, except by regarding 
the whole story as an interpolation. These 
are specimens of the difficulties, not a few 
in number, that must be explained away 
before one can take Professor Smith’s view 
of the late origin of the Deuteronomic and 
Levitical codes. The argument, however, 
of Professor Smith is very strong und has 
on its side a growing favor of scholars, 
Even Delitzsch now admits that parts of 
the Pentateuchal law may be of post-exilian 
origin. 

The wide learning of this volume is re- 
markable. The author uses his informa- 
tion like a master. It is not easy to rebut 
his facts, although some of his conjectures 
are not very plausible, as that which de- 
rives Jehovah and Shaddai from roots which 
convey the sense of the one who gives rain. 
The explanation that the prohibition of 
boiling a kid in milk may have been be- 
cause the milk was likely to be sour, and 
treated as fermented or leavened, is not 
sound. The law against leaven did not at 
all apply to either sour or fermented 
liquors. In fact, us Professor Smith him- 
self notices, dibs, grape-jiiice boiled down 
was regarded (see Lev. ii, 11) as unfit for 
sacrifice, and is coupled with leaven, which 
was not the case with wine. The analogy 
would imply that the boiling down of the, 
milk was the matter of offense, rather than 
its fermentation, though the real purpose 
of the prohibition is obscure. 

We then welcome this volume as stimulat- 
ing, and not dangerous to faith. Not danger- 
ous, we say. Still it reminds us of the tal- 
mudic saying, that the prologue of Genesis 
and the account of the wheels and living 
creatures of Ezekiel should not be read by 
any man less than thirty years old. 





STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITU- 
TIONS.* 


THE positive institutions of historic 
Christianity have never ceased to be the 
centers of controversy. In the Puritan 
ages it was chiefly a hostile and aggressive 
zeal which bore down on them as the 
strongholds of ecclesiastical corruption. In 
our times the disturbance comes from the 
other camp, which now fills the air with 
calls for the restoration of the dismantled 
idols and the forbidden customs. The pro- 
test against crucifix and organ, against bish- 
op and prayer-book, has of late been very 
much smothered in the battle for candles 
and vestments, for confession and convent- 
ual ‘‘ sisters.” The stress of this contest 
hds been felt most in the Episcopal 
Communion of England and Ameri- 
ca; but the whole Ohurch, in all its 
branches, has been more or Jess affected by 
it. In this country, outside the Anglican 
Connection, baptism and the nature of the 
Lord’s Supper, the terms of admission to 
it, and of intercommunion among the 
churches are still open questions, The 
whole subject of liturg’«s is always on the 
eve of breaking out into the importance of 
a living question; while the growth of the 
Roman Catholic body crowds another de 
partment of the same large subject into 
notice. 

Dean Stanley is eminently qualified to 
address the American public on these top- 
ics influentially. The freedom of his 
spirit, the unconcern with which he looks 
down from the privileged security of West- 
mhinster Abbey and says what he finds true, 
his learning, his good sense, and general 
acquaintance with men and affairs recom- 
mend him to the American public. No 
church or party on this side of the water 
will see its position altogether reflected in 
the work we have named above; but they 
will all find themselves able to draw on it. 

The topics discussed are fifteen in num- 
ber, among which are Baptism, The Eu- 
charist, The Real Presence, Absolution, 
Ecclesiastical Vestments, The Clergy, The 
Pope, and The Creed of the Early Chris- 
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tians. The Dean’s general view of the first 
of these topics does not differ much from 
what he has already published. In speak- 
ing of Baptist revisions of the New Testa- 
ment, he falis into the not unnatural mis- 
take of supposing that the translation which 
substitutes ‘‘ John the Immerser” for John 
the Baptist has been: accepted by an entire 
denomination. His doubts as to the prac- 
tice of infant baptism in -primitive times 
have grown stronger; but he still defends 
the modern custom of sprinkling, as he has 
done before. A very curious citation is 
that of Sir John Floyer’s opinion that the 
prevalence of consumption dates from the 
discontinuance of baptism by immersion. 
As to the eucharist, the Dean concedes the 
historical validity of the pre position. 
He adopis the radical simplicity of 
Zwingli. If this controversy might be left 
wholly to the decision of history, it is 
difficult to see how another conclusion 
could be reached. Rome herself, when 
bringing forward among her treasures the 
putative table on which St. Peter celebrated 
the sacrament, did not venture to give that 
mythical relic any other form than that of 
a rough wooden table. Dean Stanley illu- 
minates this subject with lights from many 
sources. He shows that, while our Saviour 
omitted many of the complex, costly, and 
inappropriate elements of the Pascal Sup- 
per, he left it a supper still and one whose 
essence is still commemorative, but a com. 
memoration which vividly suggests the 
events of the old covenant, and yet more 
vividly presents the radical changes implied 
in the new. 

The development of the Supper into the 
eucharistic sacrifice and of the doctrine of 
the real presence is clearly traced. High 
Anglicans, who are accustomed to bow with 
devout awe over what remains in their 
Prayer-book of the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence as over surviving stones of their old 
Anglican Jerusalem, will find little com- 
fort in the proof exhibited in this book 
that these precious lines were preserved 
by the Lutheranism of Elizabeth, and that 
they are Luther’s mark, and not Catholic 
remains. A more radical blow is struck at 
the sacramental and priestly theory in the 
assertion that for years after our Lord’s de- 
parture the simple Christian society exist- 
ed, without so much as a separate order of 
clergy. Bishop Lightfoot has already 
shown that no trace and not so much as the 
idea of such an order can be found in the 
Primitive Church. Dean Stanley carries on 
the discussion to the subject of vestments, 
where he cuts away another piece of 
ground from under the sacramental! theory. 
He not only shows that the so-called ecclesi- 
astical vestments had a secular origin; but 
that they had such an origin for the reason 
that it was not intended to re-establish the 
Jewish priest, with his distinctive and sym- 
bolical vestments, in the Church, nor to 
separate the minister from the people, but 
to make him in outward show and appear- 
ance exactly the sume as the people. In 
the early ages the clergy celebrated divine 
worship in ordinary clothes. It is a singu- 
lar freak of history that the ideas which 
impelled the clergy to adopt the secular 
dressof the people have been superseded 
in a large part of the Church by others ex- 
actly opposite in character; while the secu- 
lar garments, which were at first worn to 
represent that the ministers were not 
priests and not separate from the people, 
have survived after their meaning was lost, 
and are now worn as evidences of the 
priestly character of the clergy aiid of the 
sacramental significance of their ministry. 

Dean Stanley does not draw from ail this 
the full Puritan inference. He does not 
find himself required to denounce ritual in 
worship nor vestments for the clergy. He 
insists on the indifference of matters like 
these, on the liberty of the Church to mark 
out its own course, and that what did not 
so much as exist in the Primitive Church 
cannot be essential to the existence of the 
Church now. Universal obligation to prac- 
tice a given custom is pot to be inferred 
from the fact that it existed in primitive 
times, and the failure to find traces of it in 
those days neither forbids nor prejudices 
the practice now. 

We observe that one, at least, of the sec- 
ular journals, in its notice of this book, has 
given itself a great strain to capture it in 
bebalf of the secular theory of the ofigin 
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of Christianity and the Church. The effort 
is wholly gratuitous, No such interpreta- 
tion can be put on the book, which goes no 
further in this direction than Puritanism 
did. Bingham has already affirmed many 
of its most radical positions. Independ- 
ency, here and in England, took its stand 
onthem. As against ritualism, sacrament- 
alism, ecclesiastical bigotry, and narrow- 
hess of all kinds, it is a polemic; as for the 
historic foundation of a broad and liberal 


Christianity, the work deserves to be a hand- 
book. 





Tae North American comes out punctu- 
ally for July. In the leading article Carl 
Schurz reviews the present aspects of the In- 
dian problem. He vindicates the United 
States Government and Its officers from a large 
part of the charge oMbad faith, and traces the 
sufferings of the Indians chiefly to the weak- 
ness of their position on the path of our grow- 
ing civilization. The British Indian adminis- 
tration has been more successful only because 
there was in their case no such pressure of 
advancing emigration on the lines drawn 
around the tribes. Mr. Schurz develops and 
defines bis poliey for saving the tribes by civi- 
Hzation, and gives reasons for believing that 
it promises to succeed, and at about what 
rate and to what degree. “A Yankee 
Farmer,” whose style indicates that be is an 
old acquaintance In these pages, discueses the 
“Religions Conflicts of the Age.’ James 
Parton devotes hig pen to the Miustration of 
“The Power of Public Plunder.”” Henry 
George advances a theory on “The Common 
Sense of Taxation ’’ which hardly {llustrates 
the subject—not, at least, inany known mean- 
ing of the word common, the substance of it 
being that taxes are to be Iaid on what we 
want to reprees, and not on what we wish to 
encourage, and that it is supreme folly to tax 
wealth in any of its beneficial forms. Henry 
Bergh contributes a brief paper on the ‘‘ Cost 
of Cruelty "' to stock in transportation. The 
literary article is a fine ‘‘ Study of Tennyson,” 
from the accomplished pen of Mr. R. A. 
Stoddard. The Atlantic for July comes 
promptly to hand, with an entertaining study 
of mediwval fun and merrymaking, by " iza- 
beth Robins. John C. Dodge discusses trial 
by jury in civil suits with considerable learn- 
ing and a large amount of balancing back and 
forward before his final mild inclination in 
favor of trial by the judge alone. Mr. Faw- 
cett contributes a fair poem on “‘ Wounds.” 
The two serial stories by Mr. James and Miss 
Phelps are continued, John Fiske offers some 
remarka on the question ‘‘What is Mythol 
ogy?’ Charles Eliot Norton presents a valu- 
able and interesting reflection on the Greek 
Play at Harvard. ‘‘H. H.” gives a new chapter 
of her refreshing experiences in Norway. Mr. 
Whittier loses none of bis grace nor of his 
charm in the poem ‘‘In Memory.”’ A. A. Adee 
eontributes a few lines on “ Philip’s Death io 
the Escorial.’ Miss Dodge makes a poor figure 
in her defense of the *‘ Ladies’ Deposit” bust- 
ness at Boston, and seems to have been set 
up to do it to give Mr. Henry A. Clapp a 
chance to knock her down in his unanswer- 
able paper on “Sympathetic Banking.” 
Hurper's Monthly for July spreads before its 
readers a full table and adorns it with eumpta- 
ous filustrations, Mrs. Champney continues 
her Spanish sketches io ‘A Neglected Corner 
of Europe.'’ We havea paper on the “Old 
Dutch Masters,” by E. Mason. Samuel A. 
Drake carries on “ The White Mounteins” to 
asecond part. “A Day in Africa,” by T. B. 
Aldrich, is well worth reading. There are sev™ 
eral new stories, and Thomas Hardy’s serial is 
continued. There are interesting papers on 
**Life at Rideau Hall,” the residence of the 
Marquis of Lorne ; on ** Thomas Blanchard, the 
Inventor,” whose genius contrived the lathe 
for turning gun-stocksand shoe lasts. George 
H. Holden writes pleasantly on “ Hawthorne 
among his Friende.”’ Mr. E. E, Hale contrib- 
utesa little story. There isa good paper on 
* Raflroads in Mexico”’ and on ‘‘A Bicyle Era,” 
and a number of fairly goodiittle poems 
The Fortnightly Review for June (reprinted by 
Munre) contains Dr. Bridge’s discussion of 
“‘Compte’s Definition of Life’’; **The Rogal 
Academy,” by E. W. Gosse; the second paper 
on ‘* English Horses,” by Sir Francis H. Doyle; 
“The Visions of Sane Persone,”’ by Francis 
Galton; two communications on the Irish 
question, by Anthony Trafll and by Charlotte 
O’Brien. “Hindu Households” is the 
subject of William Knighton's article. Mrs. 
William Grey writes ‘‘Men and Women. 
A Sequel,” and the usual political and 
commercial reviews by the editor. 
The Nineteenth Century (reprinted by George 
Munro) comes to hand for June, with “A 
Civilian’s Answer to Sir Garnet Wolesles,” by 
H. O. Arnold Foster. The Rev. G. Vance 
Smith contributes “A Reviser on the New 
Testament.”” Henry R. Grenfell discusses 
“ What isa Pound.” Frederic W. H. Myers 











writes on “ Ernest Renan.” ‘‘Pawn Broking 
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Again, Abroad and at Home” is the subject of 
the Rev. W. Walter Edwards’s paper. George J. 
Romanes writes on ‘‘ The Intelligence of Ants.” 
Sir Henry Taylor on “Carlyle’s Reminis- 
cences,”’ and there are two brief papers on the 
Irish question. We suppose this is to be 
the last opportinity we are to have to speak of 
Scribner's Monthly by the name which has 
grown familiar. August is to bring changes. 
The namber for Jnly ends Mr. Cable’s “ Del- 
phive’ and Mr. owells’s “ A Fearful Respon- 
sibility’ ; W. C. Brownell contributes Part Il 
of “The Younger Painters of America’’; Mr. 
Schuyler advances to the ninth chapter of his 
“ History of Peter the Great’; J el Chandler 
Harris gives the second part of ‘A Rainy 
Day with Uncle Re ..” while Mr. Al- 
bert Stickney commences a series of 
political papers on “The People’s Prob- 
lem’’; Professor G. P Fisher writes on “ Dr. 
Dollinger and the Old Catholic Movement in 
Grrmany”’; Henry W. Elliott on ‘‘ The Sea- 
Horse”, Mausiee F. Egan on a “* Day in the 
Ma’sh”; W. C. Brownell on “ Decoration in 
the Seventh Regiment Armory ”’ ; Samuel Par- 
sons, Jr., gives his attention to ‘ Railway, 
Churchyard, and Cemetery Lawn-planting " ; 
W. L. Marfree, 8r., writes of “The Levees of 
the Mississippi,” and John Esten Cooke of 
“An Old Virginian.” The number contains 
also several little poems, among which we 
have been most pleased with “ Owl Against 
Robin,’’ by Sidney Lanier. 





. George H. Ellie, Boston, publishes The 
Channing Centenary, an octavo of 532 pages, 
containing the account of meetings held in 
America and Great Britain in honor of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of William 
Ellery Channing, together with reports (in 
general very full) of the adresses made on 
these occasions. These commemorations be- 
gan at Newport, April 6th, 1880, and were 
held in the principal cities of the Union and 
abroad—in Ltverpool, Manchester, Belfast, 
and Aberdeen. At the commemorati neet- 
ing in London there was an arrav of talent. 
James Martineau, Thomas Hughes, and the 
Dean of Westminster were nmong the speak- 
ers. The volume, which possesses great 
interest now and will hav. more by and by, is 
brought out under the editorial care of Rus- 
sell Morris Bellows. Messrs. A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. issue A Brief History of Ancient Peoples, 
with an Account of their Monuments, Literature, 
and Manners. The general authorsbip of the 
history and chronology is not stated. Mrs, J: 
Dorman Steele has prepared the general 
divisions tm Ctvilization, Manners, and Cus- 
toms. The tendency to amuse, as well as to in- 
atruct—or, at least, to relieve the severe work of 
the class-room—is seen in this manual in the 
introduction of ‘Scenes’ for reading, which 
are brief imaginative sketches, embodying 
such knowledge of the time uuder review as 
we possess. Onthe whole, thcyare good. We 
find here and there throughout the book small 
errors, Which ought to be corrected, such as 
“*hoc habet ” for *‘ habet,”*the ers of the people at 
the gladiatortal combats, pollece versa for verso, 
“‘iliy-matched”’ for “ill-mateched,’’ and the 
statement that enjoyment was the chief end of 
life in the system of Epicurus. The text is 
brief and well arranged and a large amount of 
good work has been done on the foot-notes 
and the working up of authorities here and 
there through the hook. 





«+ Thoughts on The Holy Gospels: How they 
Came to be in Manner and Form as they Are 
fea devout and careful study of the subject 
stated in the title, by Francis W. Upham, 
LL. D. (Phillips & Hunt.) Footprints of 
the Saviour, by the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), has been advanced to 
the recognition of its merits which is implied 
ina vew edition, which, as a good, thoughtful, 
and helpful book, it deserves. The Rev. 
Francis E. Lawrence, D. D., was for more than 
twenty-seven years the loved and honored 
pastor of the Church of the Holy Communion, 








in this city. He was trained in the school of | 


Dr. Muhlenberg and carried into the ministry 
not a little of the spirit and not afew of the 
traits acquired in his intercourse with that 
saintly maa. The Messrs. Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. have collected a volume of his 
discourses, and published them under the title 
of Sermons on the Christian Year. They are 
brief, compact, vivid, and well charged with 
spiritual impressions. 


.. The Rev. I. B. Gross has been a prolific 
writer. The last volume we have seen from 
him is Truth in Reiigion; or, lonesty in our Faith 
and Worship. (J. B. Lippineott & Co.) The 
author seems to reject from Christianity what- 
ever is not easily and unavoidably believed. 
Having adopted bis own powers in this matter 
as the etandard, he aseumes that there is some- 
thing wrong in all who believe more. The 
dedication shows what the book is: “ Not to 
the Deceitful Hypocrite, who wilily feigns to 
be what he is not; not tothe Narrow-minded 
Bigot, who obetinately refuses a Purer Faith ; 
not to the Contemptible Wretch who meanly 








crouches to Man, but never bends the Knee to 
bis Maker, but to the Honest Men and 
Women,”’ ete., ete. 


.-From Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co. we have a very attractive life of The Rev. 
Rowland Hill: Preacher and Wit, by Edward W. 
Broome, with an introduction by Dr. Jobn 
Stoughton. This little 16mo of 182. pages, 
gives a true impression of the great minister 
of Surrey Chapel. No man could call more 
elements of deep and awful solemnity to his 
aid than Rowland Hill No man understood 
better the value of humor, His wit flashed 
out side by side with bis most serious expostu_ 
lations. His large and impressive personality 
is well described in this book, which, brief as it 
is, is not unworthy of this most excellent and 
phenomenal man. 


.-A thoroughly delightful little book is 
the Riverside 2imo new an enlarged edition 
of Underbrush, by the lat unes T. Fields. 
Nothing can be desired more entertaining than 
many of these essays. The fact that we have 
seen them before seems to be in this case only 
a pew reason for reading them again. 





BOOES OF THE WEEK. 


Farm Festivals. By Win Car rieton, author of 
‘Farm Ballads,” ete. Miustrated, Reon 
= New York , Harper & Brothers......... 


A Cont Rerttane. A Novel. By Alice O'Han- 
lon, 


author of “Horace McLean,” etc. 
(Franklin Square Library. No. 198.) 4to, 
paper, pp. WO GRD rc cvs ccccccasorqregacse $0 20 


Thucydides. Translated into English, with 
Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and 
Indices, by B. Jowett, M. A., master of Bal- 

Oxford. in two volumes. S8vo, 

pp. xx, ; Ixxxvili, 550. London: Mac- 
IA tac cork ccatvkite Acdaubaeinieuenanond 800 
Rugby, Tennessee. Bei Some Account of 
© Settlement Founded on the Cumberland 
Sietoun by the Board of Aid to Land Owner. 
ship, Limited. By Thomas Hughes. With 

” Bopest on the Soils of the Pistean. by the 
Hon W. Killebrew, A. M., Ph. D. 16mo, 
pp. xl, rien aide cs vadedexndunncgmnade 

Our Western ag or, The New Weat tw ond 
the Mississi Pht P. Brocket M., 
MD. With Stone and maps. 
112. Philadelphia and Brantford. 
Bradley, Garretson ‘Co. Columbus, 0., Chi- 

Nashville, Tenn. and 8t. Louis : Wil- 
Mam Garretson & Co 


Age. 
“President of Bang Theological 
a By “With nd 
ings, 8vo, 690. eSpringticld. » Mass.: g* 
Nichols & CO, ...ccccccccccscccccccccececscseeees 
Anatomical Studies Upon the Brains of Crim- 
inals. A Contribution to Anthropo . Medt- 
cine. Juris ence, and Psychology. 
Mortz Bened@ikt. Transtated from 
man by E. P. Fowler, Lf D. 
me 185, Kew York: Wm. W 





Cc of Faith. With 
btoniention and Notes by the Rev. John 
. , Some, wrk 171. Edin- 
par heise bner 
+. 080 


The New Testamer. «f Our ‘Lord a Saviour, 
esus Christ. Translated out of the Grek: 
Reing the Version set forth A. D. 1611, com- 

with the Most Anctent Authorities 


831. 16mo, 
Shepard. New Fs Chas. 
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New pen of General H wi 
Attention to s myey and Modern Civiliza- 
tion. For the Schools, 
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(A 
yo History. With Engravi ‘and 
Maps. Renee pp. 302. N New fork eae 

Maynard 
The Bible Defended and Atheism Rebuked. Re 
to 3 Robert G. Ingersoll’s Lectures, “ Mis- 
fakes Moses.” “ oo = a Must Wo 
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1. 


188 strated, 12mo. paper. pp. New 
York: Keppler & Schwar7mann eanepnatenese 


A Shadow on the Threshold. wa Mary Coot 
Library. 0. 
New York: 73.8. Oativte 


Hymns and Other of the Latin Church. 
ym — Pootry -_ 


Trane Morgan nged ac- 
cording tot yet ot Pe Church of of 
don : Riv- 


Engiand. 12mo, pp. vi, 39. 
ingtons. New Yo : Thomas Whittaker. 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances Pornter, aut hor 
ot “My Little i ate, (foteare Hour 
Series, No 187.) 14mo, pp. 3 
Beary Roit & 


‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPARATIVE EDITION 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


EMBRACING THE 
REVISED AND THE OLD OR KING 
JAMES VERSIONS 
ARRANGED IN PARALLEL COLUMNS. 


200 


New ves 














e12mo. Cloth extra....... eee or 50 
Arabesque, gilt edges..........+++se0+--- 2 50 
Turkey moroceo, imp, gilt Re 6 00 


As the changes that have deen made in the revision 
of the New Testament are now exciting a great deal 
of tnterest, and comparison between the New and 
Old versions will be constantly made, we have pre- 
pared a comparative edition, containing the two ver- 
stons arranged tn parallel columns, so that the altera- 
tions can be seen at a glance. This arrangement 
makes the work one of great popular value, as it does 
away with the necessity of using two books and saves 
the time that would be occupied in seeki 
ing passages. 

This edition has been prepared with great care, and 
we believe the tert is reliable and correct. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


PSILADELPHIA. 
Ask for Porter @ Coates's Comparative Edition. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Madame Delphine. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE, esuthor of “The Grandis- 
simes” and “Old Creole Days.” 
lvol. Square 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


- his new story Mr. Cable again takes us into the 

hanted region of “Old Creole Days,” and intro- 
duces us to a new set of acq 
than ovr old friends. 


and vatuable literary wort has 
been done this ay the Atlantic than is fou in his 
matchless stories. “Old Creole Days,” “The Gran- 
dissimes,” and int this novelette. 





Handicapped. 


By MARION HARLAND. i vol. 12mo, $1.50. 
one 2 poqsent volume is a collection of tales, six tn 


published separately, many years ago, and 
Aine, brought tomes ner under Ce title * "Handi. 
record, true in on essential 


part a tly r: *heroie lives “to be 
weivht of burdens se 7 borne, ay 
anne f endured, and of 


The Sailor's Handy < Rook and 
Yachtsman's Marval, 


By E. F. QUALTROUGH, Master UT. 8. Navy. 1 vol, 
1#mo, 550 pp., blue roan, red edges. With colored 
plates and many fllustrations. $3.50. 


° IV. 
Work and Play. 
By HORACE BUSHNELL, D. D. (Vol. I, Literary 
Varieties.) 32mo, $1.50. 


The Moral Uses of Dark Things. 


By HORACE BUSHNELL, D. D. (Vol. II, Literary 
Varieties.) 12mo, $1.50. 


vr. 


Building Exas in Religion. 
Ry HORACE BUSHNELL, D. D. (Vol. ITI, Literary 
Varieties.) J2mo, $1.50. 
vit. 
A NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF , 
MRS. FRANCES HODGSON 3UR- 
NETT’S NOVELS: 


THAT LASS O’LOWRIFE’S. 
12mo, fllustrated, $1.50. 
HAWORTH?’S. 1 vol., 
$1.50. 
LOUISIANA. 
to $1. 
Foun of forcible character 4 ne. freshness 
ht, and dramatic ape te in these 
A, as scarcely a parallel in recent literature 
They are issued in an attractive and artistic bind- 
a the price of “ Louisiana” has been reduced 


1 vol., 
12mo, flinstrated, 


1 vol., 12mo, price reduced 


VItt. 


Woman's Handiwork in Modern 
Homes. 


Ry Consraxce Cary Haraison. With illustrations . 
by George Gibson, Mrs. Wheeler, Miss Dora Wheel- 
er.and others, and five plates in colors. 1 vol, 
12m0, 62. 

“A volume eee the most comprehensive of its 
kind ever published.""—The Art Intercha 
“Mra. Harrison's book ts one of the very few books 
on household art which can he unreservedly com 
mend ¢ World. 


* Mrs. " Harrison’ 6 suggestions are within the reach 
of the onest limited means.” —The Critte. 


Knights of To- Bay: or, Love and 
Science. 


Ry CHARLES BARNARD. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


The Demon of Cawnpore. 


Being Part First of “The Steam House.” By JU! °< 
VERNE. Translated by W. H. G. Kingston | 
vol.,12mo. Profusely illustrated. $1.50. 


Tigers and Traitors. 


Being Part Second of “The Steam House.” By JULES 
VERNE. 1 vol.,12mo. Profusely illustrated. ¢1.50, 


—_—— 


*,* These books are for sale by all Rooksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, « «pt of prioe, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743and 745 Breadway, New York. 
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The Cyclopedia War. 


The month of July, 1881, witnesses the completion of the largest and most important literary 
work this country and the century have seen. It is the Library of Universal Knowledge, large 
type edition, in 15 large octavo volumes, containing 10 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
tou’s Cyclopedia, at less than one-fifth its cost, and 20 per cent. more than Johnson’s Cyclo- 
pedia, at a little more than one-fourth its cost. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which forms the basis df the Library of Universal Knowl- 
ledge (the last London edition of 1880 being reprinted verbatim as a portion of its con- 


tents), is the laborious product of the ripest British and Euro- 
pean scholarship. It hus devel- Victory oped through a century of Cy- 
clopedia making. Its various edi- tions having been many times 
revised, in successive years, till it has come to be universally recognized, by those competent to 
Judge, as standing at the very front of great aggregations of knowleige and better adapted than 
any other Cyclopedia for popular use. It contains such full and importent information as the 
ordinary reader or the careful student is likely to seek upon about 25,000 subjects, in every 
department of human knowledge. Chambers’s Encyclopadia, however, ‘is a foreign production, 


edited and published fora for- eign market, and could not be 
expected to give as much prom- For The inence to American topics as 
American readers might desire. To supply these and other de- 
ficiencies, a large corps of American editors and writers have added important articles upon 
about 15,000 topics, covering the entire fleld of human knowledge, bringing the whole number 
of titles under one alphabetical arrangement to about 40,000. Thus the work is thoroughly 
Americanized and the Library of Universal Knnowledge becomes at ance the latest and most 
complete Encvelopedia in the field, at a mere fraction ef the cost of apy similar work which 
has preceded it. 


Price 


marbled edges, $25 


The superlative value and importance of this great Encyclopedia lies especially in the fact 
that it is brought within the reach of every one who aspires after knowledge and culture. 


It is really a library of uni- versal knowledge. It brings 
Revolution 


a liberal education easily within the reach even of 
every plowboy of the ccun- try and apprentice boy of 
the city. Every farmer and every mechanic in the land owes it to himself and to bis children 
that such a Cyclopedia shall henceforward form a part of the outfit of his home. To the 
professional man and every person df int#lligence in every walk of life a Cyclopedia is a 
necessity. 


of the 15 volumes, complete, in extra cloth bindin 


5, $15 00. In half Russia, 
P+ ee edges, $20. 00. In half Russia, gilt top, 


In full library sheep, 


Of course, the old and wealthy publishers, who have grown rich (it is said that the Apple- 
tons have made a profit of nearly two million dollars on their Cyclopedia) from the sale of 
their high-priced publications, sre not pleased that their monopolies are broken and their 
power overthrown. Of course, the book-agents and booksellers, who have been used to getting 
from 40 to 60 per cent. commission for selling these high-priced books, are not so well pleased 


$10,000 Reward to sell the Library of Universal Know!- 


edge, on 15 per cent. commission, 

though those who are not short-sighted 
discover that their own interests, after all, are identical with the interests of the people, and 
their real profits, in the end, are increased by the immense sales which result from meeting the 
people’s wants. The majority of booksellers, however, are better pleased to slander than to 
sell this and our numerous other standard and incomparably low-priced publications. But 
the Literary Revolution bas always looked to the people, in whose interests it is, for its patron- 


age, and it has never looked in vain, 'T'o Club Agents. 


as our more than one million volumes 
You ean order the Cyclopedia 


printed last year (this year being in- 
creased !o probably more than two millions) abundantly prove. 

directly from us, and by uniting with your neighbors and friends you can secure club-rates, 
as follows: 


A Ginconnt of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering at one time three or more sets e. the Cyelo- 





peedia ; anda discount of 15 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering five or more sets at one time. 

As a special inducement to our friends and patrons to .go to work promptly and vigorously, 
each doing what he can for the dissemination of universal knowledge, we propose to distribute 
$10,000 in special premiums, as follows, in addition to the regular discount to clubs: 

§ to be distributed equally among the first 500 club nts who send clubs of 
85,000 Reward not less than five subscribers ‘ter June 15th and before September st. ™ 
in addition to the first $5,000, to be distributed among the 100 club nts who, 
85,000 Reward « during the same time, send us the largest number p becribers, . wet lees than 
wenty in number, the to be d d proportionately to the whole 
umber of subscribers which ms of the 100 club agents ae aoa us. 

The names of the subscribers must in every case be forwarded to us. The first 000 named will be dis- 
tributed as specified as rapidly as the orders are a RD and the remaining $5,000 will be distributed prompt- 
y on Sept. ist. The names of the persons receiving these rewards will be printed, with the amounts received 
by each, and the list sent to all the club Sag entering into competition for them. Subscribers must be actu 

purchasers for individ rewards under bookse! 


ual use, to entitle the club agent to the this offer, and not liers 
or agents who buy to again. 

Pe gt desiring jad raise clubs may send to compte volumes, if they, desire, in the various 
styler of binding, pe paying us 75 cents for the A sd in ry F 81 for the volume in half Russia, sprinkled 
fh ; and $1.25 for the volume fn library sheep. Orders for the full sets will be tiled by us with the utmost 
promptness, within our ability to manufacture, beginning not not later than ‘july 10th, orders being filled in the 


order of their receipt by us. 


imen pages of the “Library of Universal Knowledge” will be 


free upon request. Descri 
catalogue of our large list of standard publications, with terms to clube, an and illustrated pamphlet, de 
book-making and ty Remit by 


aag by steam, — be sent upon — 
registered letter, or by express. Fractions of §1 may be sent 


AMERICAN BOOK HXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Mawnacer, 764 Broadway, New York. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS, | _4©248%#5#00.. zaucational Pubitshers, ¥. ¥. 


bing 
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ARPER'S MAGAZINE, R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
Barres wiekty, 
CA RAGE Tete om vs isi yaa’ | _ LITERARY REVOLUTION. 
on receipt of nine cents. 3 CE T es. Sormetty fi 209) Shoah: 
HARPER & BROS.. Franklin Square. N. ¥. arhyle's Lite of Robert Tae 
Manliness (VEX N P'S casks, formert 7 $1.30 
<4 » 
9 of Chris 9 CE T'S thru ‘trncid’s Lighe 
of Asia. I. mith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Il. Baron 
Mur’chansen’ hg and paspetcin Adventures. For 
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Approved by all Evangelical Denominations, 
Szxp ron CaTaLoeus. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 BleeckerSt., N.Y, 
NOW READY. 


ANNALS OF BROOKDALE, 


A New Eworanp Vittacs. ANovel. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 


ETIQUETTE OF SOCIAL LIFE IN 
WASHINGTON. 


By Mrs. a ee DaBLGREN. = edtrion. 
ts. Paper 


Siren” GO ncn —<—e are. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Indispensable articles for the tourist can be 
foundat VAN KLEECK, CLARK & C0.’8, 
Nos. 234 and 235 BROADWAY, opposite the 
Post-Ofce. Gents’ Dressing Cases, Toilet 
Wraps, Tourists’ Writing Desks and Com- 

“panions, Tourists’ Soap Boxes and Toilet 
Soaps, Patent Shawl Straps, Necessaires, 
Traveling Folding Mirrors, Iunch Compan- 
tons, Portable Inkstands, Fine Note Papers 














TAINTOR’S 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Reliable and Complete. 
Ilustrated with Maps and Woodcuts. 
Price, 25 Cents each by Mail. 


“* CITY OF NEW YORK.” 


etc., Street Directory, Trav 
and Map of New York, Recklye. 
Jer a City, oken, ete. 
SEASIDE RESORTS. 
The Atlantic Coast from the St. Lawreuce to the 
Mississippi. 


‘‘HUDSON RIVER ROUTE.” 
wea pas By By A omeinn, 4t- 
eorge, .] 
Champlain, pe ae Montreal, and Quebec, via 
Hudson River Steam: 
re SARATOGA ILLUSTRATED.” 
The Visitor's Guide to Saratoga Springs, with maps 
and woodcuts. 
“THE ERIE ROUTE.” 
New York to Ithaca, Havana, Watkin's Gien, K t+ 
ister, Dunkirk, aw mong and Niagara Falls, via 
Railway and branches 


“NEW YORK To SARATOGA, BUF- 
FALO, AND NIACARA FALLS.” 
Via Hudson River and New York Central Railroad. 
“THE NEWPORT ROUTE.” 

ew York to Sompen, via Newport and Fall River. 
with full descriptions of Newport and the tour of 
Narragansett Bay. 
“CONNECTICUT RIVER ROUTE.” 


New York to White Mountains, via New York and 
New Haven and Connecticut River Railroad. 


“ THE NORTHERN RESORTS.” 
Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Green 
Mountains, Lake Champlain, Sheldon, Montreal, and 
Thousand Islands. 


“THE PENN. COAL RECIONS.” 

New York and Philadelphia to Easton, Bethlehem, 
Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Har- 
risburg, WiiHamsport, and Elmira. 


“* New York to Philadelphia, Baiti- 
more, and Washington.”’ 


Above Guides sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25c. cach. 


SARATOCA MINERAL WATERS. 
Directions for using by W. 0. Stillman, M.D. Price, Ibe. 


Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., 


758 BROADWAY, New York. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


ADVANCED CLASS.—1881-1852. 


Lectures will be delivered on the following pubgecte: 
The Revised Version of the New vere ~~: 


The Origin aud Com apocttion of the Pentatcuch." with 
Recent 





Referehee to Opinions. 
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ANDOVER THEOL. Sim, June 16th, 1861. 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


The Comparative Edition 
oF THE 


REWIND MGW TONTANENT. 








BOTH 4 sexs of ' wd nies ey ad ant 
VERS ION Columos. Pre = From orn rhc 
I N ONE Changes shown at a glance. 
GEE Only one required. 

BOOK. — — Saves Labor. Insures 
Accuracy, Gives Satisfaction, 

Needed by all Bible headers. Nicely Printed, Hand- 
Easiest Edi- 


ouey poaaa, Four Styles, Prices Low, 
tion to Sell. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Commissions Liberal, Success Sure. Fo® circulars 
and terms address, at once, 


J.C. McCURDY & CO., 
632 Chestaut | te Philadelphia, Pa. 





GUIDE TO SUCCESS, 
BUSINESS and 


FORMS SOCIETY 
fant ‘pocie @ bast usiness end Social Guide and 
- jook i Ay Much the latest. It tells 
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ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 

Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
The New Sunday Schoo! Song Book 
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Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


THE CANADA PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 





Tne Assembly, after disposing of certain 
preliminary and routine matters, took up 
the question of the reordination of con- 
verted Catholic priests, which was dis- 
cussed in the Assembly of last year, but 
not settled. The meeting this year was in 
Kingston, and Dr. McVicar, of Montreal, 
was the successful candidate for the modera- 
tor’s chair, his competitors being Dr. Coch- 
rane and Professor McLaren. The vote 
was: McVicar, 119; Cochrane, 74; McLaren, 
77. 

Mr. Laing opéned the discussion on the 
reordination matter, which is of practical 
importance to the Church, on account of its 
extended work smong the French Catho- 
lics, of whom it has gathered in thousands, 
under the labors of Chiniquy and other 
converted priests. Mr. Laing said the 
question had been before the Church since 
1875, and there was pow a new case, on 
which action must be taken. He madea 
distinction between regularity and validity 
of ordination. A priest was not ordained 
by a Catholic bishop to rule in the Church, 
nor with a view of his becoming a minister 
in the Reformed Church, The priests who 
had left the Roman Catholic Church believed 
that it was no part of the Church of Christ, 
and, hence, they could not hold that its or- 
dination was valid in the Presbyterian 
Church. They were not appoint¢d to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper, unless the blas- 
phemy of the Mass was to be so considered, 
nor to rule in the Church. It could he no 
humiliation for a Roman Catholic priest to 
be asked to submit to reordination, for 
the same would be asked of elders who 
were ulready ordained. Referring to the 
position of other Presbyterian Churches, he 
said the Free and United Churches of Scot 
land did not recognize Roman Catholic 
ordination. The General Assembly of the 
American Church in 1855 and 1845 decided 
that papal ordination was not valid, and 
the United Presbyterian Church in 1885 
had decided that the matter should be left 
to the presbyteries of the Church. In the 
case of the Rev. C. Chiniquy, the Presbytery 
of Chicago received him for ordination, 
but afterward, upon reconsideration, he was 
received without that ceremony. The 
Rev. Mr. Ourier was received without 
ordination by the last of the Canada 
Church Assembly; but it was provided that 
this should not be made a precedent. The 
Rev. Mr. Lafontaine was received by the 
Church on a vote of the Assembiy; never- 
theless he was opposed to receiving a priest 
without reordination, and he moved a 
resolution in accordance with this view. 
His seconder, Dr. Gregg, said he heid that 
the position of @ Methodist local preacher 
was, at least, as high as that of a deaconin 
the Church of Rome. All that the priest 
was allowed to doin addition to the office 
of deacon was to pretend to offer a sacri- 
fice, which was contrary to the teaching of 
the Scriptures; yet local preachers were re- 
ordained on being admitted to the Presby- 
terian Church. It could be no humiliation 
to the priests to be ordained, for the Church 
of England reordained ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church going over to it. 

Dr. Proudfoot offercd a resolution to the 
effect that priests be received without 
ordination; but that they should be expect- 
ed to show that they understood the effect 
of the ceremony, and be required to answer 
in open court the questions usually put to 
students applying for license. He desired 
that priests leaving the Roman Catholic 
Chureb should feel that they were leaving 
not a Church which was no Church, but a 
Chureh which was very corrupt, If Roman 
Catholic ordination was not recognized, 
they would simply be saying that the 
Church of Rome was the Church of Anti- 
christ.. After a long and animated discus- 
sion, the followthg, moved by Principal 
Caven, was adopted by & vote of 106 to 67: | 

‘*The General Assembly do not find it 
necessary to come to any deliverance oa the 
general question of thé reordinatien of ¢x- 
priests of the Church of Rome who shall 
make applieation to be admitted to the 
ministry of this Church, but eXpresses ite 
readinessatall times-to- give, directions t 
presbyleries ip tasesof practical difficulty, 
in which ‘the Question now raised may be 









involved, and, f its course in the 
past, reserves to itself right of dealing 
with each case of reception into the minis- 
try of the Presbyterian Chiareh on its merits, 


as the same may emerge.” 

The report of the Committee on Statistics 
stated that there are 780 pastoral charges, an 
increase of 15, not incladfhg 87 in Man- 
itoba, There are 88 vacancies. The num- 
ber of ministers is 658, besides 32 in Man- 
itoba—au increase of 82. Reports were 
received from 916 congregations and mis- 
sion stations out of 1,506. According to 
the returns which came to hand, there are 
65,103 families, representing an aggregate 
of 330,000 persons, connected with the 
Church, and 6,616 single persons, making 
in all 337,000. The number of sittings is 
reported as 846,044. The number of com- 
municants added during the year was 11,- 
123, and 7,514 were removed, showing an 
increase of 3,609. Of the amounts contrib- 
uted to the schemes of the Church, $14,794 
went to the college funds ordinary, and 
$37,561 to the special, or, in all, $52,355 
was raised, showing a falling off of more 
than $9,000 on the previous year’s contribu- 
tions, For the French Evangelization 
scheme $16,848 was raised, an increase of 
$3,574; $32,732 was raised for Foreign 
Missions, showing an increase of $9,760. 
The total contributions for all purposes 
were $1,245,495, an increase of $83,341; or, 
if Manitoba be included, an increase of 
$98,361. : 

It was the general feeling that this was 
the most pleasant and profitabie meeting of 
the Assembly since the union, Old lines 
have become almost entirely obliterated 
and the consolidation is happily completed. 
The action of the Assembly in reference to 
the support of the colleges settled an irri- 
tating question satisfactorily to everybody. 
It was determined to have a common purse, 
out of which the three colleges can draw a 
fixed amount. ‘ 





Tue Rev. Leonard Woolsey: Bacon gives 
in The Congregationalist some interesting facts 
concerning the evangelical work in France, 
and the willingness, even eagerness of the 
people to bave the Gospel preached and to buy 
Testaments. M. Zola, the notoriuus novelist, 
has raised a cry of alarm at the progress of 
Protestantism, and calls for missionaries of 
science ** Lo go forth and conquer the minds of 
men.”? He says: ‘The spirit of Protestantism 
is at this moment intruding itself in every 
quarter, and laboring to gain possession of 
everything—our literature, our press, our poli- 
tics. It is something more than a faction; it is 
areligion. It is this thatis ourenemy.” The 
Rev. Mr. Dodds writes that the McAll mission 
is spreading very rapidly. A promising work 
has been opened in St. Etienne, and stations 
have been established in Saintes and Cognac. 
‘* France is being covered,”’ he declares, with 
such stations. ‘* We cannot keep pace with 
the demands that come from all sides. Late 
ly some Roman Catholics near Bordeaux 
asked of their own accord for mission 
meetings to be held in their village; and 
the mayor gave his chateau for the meet- 
ing.’”’ Mr. Hirsch, an active evangelist, re- 
cently attended a meeting of Free-thinkers 
in Paris, and addressed them at first, against 
their will. Next day be received a number of 
letters from Free-thinkers, indicating a willing- 
ness to have some conversation with him con- 
cerning the Gospel. M. Vernier recently 
visited a town in the Department of La Cor- 
réze, where the Gospel had not been preached. 
He spoke an hour and analf to 200 people, 
standing in rooms of the inn, and quickly dis- 
posed of his supply of Testaments. He writes: 

‘*On leaving, we asked for our bill ; but the 
tavern-keeper said he was only too happy to 
see us and would not receive a centime. He 
only asked the pleasure of walking with us 
a couple of miles, to talk with us and carry 
our bag. At the end of a four-miles walk we 
reached M , Where a meeting had been 
announced for the evening. A strolling 
player was to have an exhibition at 8 o’clock; 
but he said to the crowd that came to his 
show: ‘ My friends, there are some gentlemen 
bere who are going to preach the Word of God. 
l invite you to come with me to the lJecture.’ 
So about 8:30 our great hall wasfull Foran 
bour and a half we spoke on the love of God 
for sinners. The pipes and cigarettes, which 
at first were burving in every direction, van- 
ished like magic. We had with us only 
twenty-nine ‘six-penny Testaments. They 
went off in a moment. 

** Yesterday, at S———,, it was the same 
story. The h had announced from 
the pulpit, Sunday before, that two devils 
from Hell would be e that week, and had 
put all bis flock on their guard. One little 
yirl said to ber mamma: a’t out to- 
day. We might meet those a 
tebe made the round of. the village of 1,800 

and Were stared at with @ curiosity! 


people, 
fear ; . 
ig nie tei 
ceive that we were not so terrible, after all. 
-of the viee-mayor’ 





At 8 o'clock three rootiis 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





house were with earnest and enthu- 
siasiic hearers. Our colporteur came.. back 
with forty Testaments; but they did not sup- 
ply the demand.” 


..-.The Spanish and Portuguese Church Aid 
Society, of England, reports a notable work 
of reformation going on in Spain and Portu- 
gal. The object of the Society is announced 
to be the extension of the pure Gospel of 
Christ, faithfully preached to Roman Cath- 
olics, in distinct contradiction to the Roman 
Catholic system. The Bishop of Meath (Lord 
Plunkett), who has visited the Peninsula, 
writes : 

“T have satisfied myself that the work of 

Chureh reform in the peninsula is a genuine 
one. It is evidently a work of self-reform that 
for, at least, a quarter of a century has been 
steadily and perseveringly makiag way. and 
giving proof of increasing life. Nor have I 
been able to trace it to any motives of woridl 
sel-interest. I made careful inquiries on this 
head, and found that those who forsake 
Romanism do so at vo small self-sacrifice. No 
longer provided with pastors and schools at 
the cost of the state, they are called upon, as 
members of a voluntary Church, to do what 
they can toward supplying such a provision 
themselves ; and this is a call to which, 1 am 
happy to say, so far as they are able, they 
wi Ely respond, Again, the work is un- 
doubtedly a spiritual one. It is vot the mere 
revulsion of natural pride against Ultra- 
montane assumptions; ii is not the mere im- 
pulse of political or party spirit ; it is plainly 
the simple triumph of an open Bible, making 
Christ and his truth known to the hearts of 
men. Lastly, as regards those congrega- 
tions—these, I mean, who have adopted an 
episcopal constitution and a liturgical form of 
worship—it is great cause of thankfulness to 
find in them so close a similarity in doctrine 
and discipline to the churches of the Anglican 
communion.” 
Special mention is made in the report of the 
Society of the work of reformation in Madrid, 
Seville, Malaga, and Salamanca. The Society, 
whieh also aids the Mexican movement, re- 
ceived the past year $45,300. 


--+» The General Assembly of the Calvinistic 
Methodists of Wales, who are Presbyterian in 
all save name, has just been held in Liver- 
pool. The church is a growing body. In 1851 
it reported 53,813 members; now it has 118,- 
979. The societies number 1,147; chapels, 
1,184; ordained ministers, 600 ; Sunday schol- 
ars, 163,873; adherents, 276,189. The gain in 
communicants the past year was 943 ; in schol- 
ars, 8,214. Thete was also a large increase in 
the various collections, which aggregate $786,- 
740, a gain of $17,500. In South Wales alone 
there has been an increase in membership 
during the last ten years of 11,794, and upward 
of 14,000 in North Wales during the same 
period—a total net increase of 25,794 in ten 
years. 


....The English Church Union had consid- 
erable accessions the past year. It has 19,410 
members, an increase of 1,684. Six new dis- 
trict unions and 264 pew branches were organ- 
ized. The report referring to the results of the 
prosecution of clergymen for alleged illegal 
practices says: ‘‘ The apparent want of success 
which has attended the defensive efforts to 
maintain the civil rights of the persecuted 
clergy should not be regarded with feelings of 
despondency.”” ‘The income of the Union 
was $24,970. 


... By the action of the Presbyterian As- 
sembly at Buffalo the consolidation of synods 
in states where there is more than one will be 
effected next January, and the first meeting of 
the new synods will be held in the Fall of next 
year. In New York there are six synods, and 
on the basis of representation reco:r -n led 
by the committee to the presbyteric. . tere 
will be 206 delegates in the first synod. Of 
these the Presbytery in New York would be 
entitled to 26. 


....From the annual report of the State of 
Religion in the Reformed (Dutch) Charch it 
appears that there are 507 churches, 553 minis- 
ters, 43,978 fagnilies, 80,572 communicents, 30,- 
499 baptized non-communicants, 26,140 cate- 
chumens,’ 680 Sabbath-schools, and 82,138 
echolars. Received on confession, 2,730; on 
certificate, 1,967. For congregational purposes 
$924,426 was raised; for benevolent objects, 
$166,430. The gain in communicants was 364, 


...-The Friends’ Yearly Meetingin England 
is enjoying a period of prosperity, after a half. 
century of decline. In the last few years 
there have been gains, instead of los-es. 
There are now 14,981 members, an increase of 
106 the past year. The recent meeting is de- 
scribed as full of the spirit of love and har- 
mony. Epistles were received from all the 
yearly meetings in the world save one and 
answers returned. 


....The revival in Indianapolis still pro- 
ceeds with unabated interest. Sixteen church- 
es are Open for revival work and the theaters 
have been offered for Sunday service. It was 
stated at the meeting of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, June 18th, that there had been 2,200 
conversions. In Roberts Park Methodist 
Church, where the revival began, there had 
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Missions, 


CONSIDERABLE excitement has been caused 
in Calcutta by the issuing of orders by the 
commissioner of police forbidding all preach- 
ing in the public squares without permission 
from the authorities. Street and bazar preach- 
ing bas beeu engaged in by missionaries of: 
nearly all societies. With the increase of the 
English-speaking Bengalis, and of Hindus who) 
reject the old religion, the missionaries have 
had increased opportunities to reach on the 
streets inquirers of Christian doctrine. Not only 
Christians, but the Brahmos and Mohammed- 
ans have proclaimed their faith in the streets 
and found no difficulty in gathering crowds of 
hearers. It appears that some of the Hindus 
and a few Englishmen have been trying 
to induce the municipal council to prohibit 
all street preaching. There had been a disturb- 
ance in one of the squares, in which Mohammed- 
anand Hindu teachers were concerned, and 
the police cleared the square, against the pro- 
tests of the missionaries, who demanded for 
Mobammedans and Hindus the same rights as 
enjoyed by themselves. After some discussion 
in the council, the prohibitory order was issued, 
as already stated. The missionaries immedi- 
ately called a meeting for consultation, and 
appointed a deputation of seven to protest to 
the chairman of the municipality against being 
deprived of their rights. The chairman, Mr. 
Harrison, intimated that all would have per- 
mission to preach in the squares for the asking. 
Meantime the missionaries kept up their 
preaching, without interference ; but they were 
apprehensive lest, from the temporizing spirit 
of the Bengal Government, the prohibition of 
open-air preaching in the capital should, if 
earried out, lead to similar interdicts through- 
out the province. The Rev. George Kerry, 
Baptist missionary, who was a member of the 
deputation, had some correspondence with the 
chairman subsequent to the presentation of 
the protest. The latter informed him that 
some inquiries were being made in regard “‘to 
the various kinds of preaching here and else- 
where in India, and that meantime permission 
to all who desired to use the squares would be 
freely given, without distinction of religion, 
* the only object being the minimum of restric- 
tion consistent with the prevention of disorder- 
ly scenes.”” Mr. Kerry, in reply, wrote him thag 
many missionaries would feel great reluctance 
to apply fora license from civil authority to 
preach. Inthe next letter from the chairman 
the ground of defense of the order was 
changed. It was asserted that the squares 
belonged to the city, and the missfonaries had 
no more right to preach in them, without per 
mission, than in the town hall. Referring to 
the fact that the police had taken the names 
of the missionaries who had persisted in 
preaching, he wrote: “* We shall take no action 
‘ill we know if the government admis our 
claim, and only limit our action to protest and 
recording names ; but still we do regard you 
as wrongdoers as long as you refuse to ac- 
knowledge our claims on the squares.”” Mr. 
Kerry writes of the matter thus: 

‘*This attempt to place restrictions on the 
liberty of preaching the Gospel ought to be 
carefully watched and persistently resisted, or 
India will be more closed to the Gospel than 
Africa or China. The present effort to stop 
the preaching in the squares may lead to the 
same thing being done in the streets and other 
places. These attempts to interfere with the 
preaching, if successful in Calcutta, be. 
made in other parts of the country. The con- 
flict here is, therefore, one of great importance, 
and [ trust it will be wisely and firmly carried 
on toatriumphant issue. The old orthodox 
Hindu party is getting alarmed, and has made 
the present attempt to stop the preaching, 
which it sees is increasing in power and influ- 
ence among the people. They seem to have 
found a willing instrument inthe newly-ap- 
pointed chairman and commissioner of police, 
who has great power iv Calcutta as am execu- 
tive officer and is a Roman Catholic, and who. 
cannot, therefore, be supposed to have much 
sympathy with Protestant evangelistic labors.’” 


The Indian Daily News explains that some of 
the missionaries have been in the habit of 
asking permission to preach in the squares, 
which are the property of the corporation, while 
others have not. The purpose of the order was 
to require all to get permission, to the end that 
order should be preserved. The News cannot 
see that ‘this is unfair, while the forbidding 
of street preaching altogether would be un- 
reasonable and injudicious. 





...-Four native teachers, with their families, 
in all twelve persons, connected with the mis- 
sion of the London Society in New Guinea, 
have been massacred, west of Port Moresby. 
No European perished. The account given by 
the Rev, T, Beswick does not state what was 
the cause of the massacre. It was premedi- 
tated, and occurred. when the teachers and 
their families were all in a boat, about to leave 
Kalo, and were utterly helpless... They were 
killed by spears, one spear slaying both mother 
and babe in two instances. The teacher. at 
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News of the Week, 


Despite the general belief existing that the 
past week would be one of surprises as con- 
cerns the contest at Albany, such has not been 
the case. Positively nothing has transpired to 
show the slightest sign of a termination of the 
struggle and all predictions to that effect are 
but empty assertions. The personal strength 
of the various Republican senatorial candi- 
dates remains about the same, Messrs. Conk- 
ling and Platt holding their own and ex-Vice- 
President Wheeler and Chauncey M. Depew 
far in the lead. On Wednesday, the 22d,a 
panic was created among the Democrats, who 
discovered some facts in regard to the numer- 
ical strength of the Republican vote which 
led them to desert Mr. Jacobs, their short-term 
candidate. Some doubts had been expressed 
as to the eligibility of Mr. Jacobs for election 
to the office, since he at the time held a seat 
in the State Senate, and, fearing that any votes 
cast for him would not be counted, the Demo- 
crats professed to see a loop-hole through 
which the Republicans could reach the prize. 
As soon as this fact became known a stampede 
occurred in the Democratic ranks, and in a few 
minutes that party had as many candidates in 
the field for the short tc 
tion Republicans, maintaining, however, a 
solid yote for ex-Senator Kernan for the long 
term. This created atemporary excitement, 
and a call was issued for a Democratic caucus, 
at which the rote was solidified on Clarkson N. 
Potter. Immediately the joint convention re- 
lapsed into its former state of inertia, the 
Democrats yoting for Kernan and Potter, 
The bribery investigation have virtually com- 
pleted their work, with but little result to 
show. People are as mystified as ever 
concerning the Bradley-Sessions controversy, 
and seem likely to remain so for some time. 
On Thorsday Mr, John I. Davenport appeared 
before the committee and testified in regard to 
Senator Strahan’s allegations concerning the 
offer of the marshalship of the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, upon condition of his sup- 
port of the Administration, showing another 
batch of misunderstandings and mistaken im- 
pressions, which makes the outlook fora gen- 
eral clearing up of mysteries a most despair- 
ing one. At the beginning of the week Judge 
Van Alstyne charged the grand jury of the 
county on the subject of bribery, and it is un- 
derstood that the witnesses who have appeared 
before the investigating committee will be 
summoned to testify before the grand jury, in 
which case it is probable that something will 
be brought to light. On Saturday the Legisla- 
ture adjourned until Monday. Of course, itis 
idle to predict any change, as the present 
deadlock may continue for weeks. On the other 
hand, a sudden termination of the contest may 
occur at any moment, by means of a compro- 
mise on the part of the warring factions or a 
sudden desertion in the slowly thinning Conk- 
ling ranks. A final adjournment, forced by a 
coalition of the Conkling and Democratic 
forces, presents still another possible phase of 
the affair, and until something definite is done 
the public must be content to wait and the 
Empire State to be without representation in 
the Senate. The jointconvention reassembled 
on Monday last, a large number of members 
being absent. The balloting showed no sign 

change. 





..Né*eerious disturbances have occurredin 
Ireland during the past week, and the House 
of Commons has been busily engaged in con- 
sidering and amending the Land Bill. It is 
stated that the amendments thus far assented 
to areallin favor of the landlords, and the 
Pall Mall Gazette suggests that the Govern- 
ment now announce the concessions they are 
prepared to make to the other side. The 
tenant farmers of Ulster have held an inter- 
view with their Libera] members, in which the 
latter have pledged themselves to support 
only those amendments to the Land Bill which 
will secure a fair rent for the tenant. Alto- 
gether the political aspect of Great Britain 
and Ireland is regarded as brighter than it has 
been for some months. 


-- Universal gloom seems to be spreading 
over Russia and the sternest discipline is en- 
forced. Another dynamite plot has been recent- 
ly discovered and the police are constantly on 
the alert. The Czar and all the high officials 
have received a letter contradicting the report 
that they ‘have been sentenced to death by the 
revolutionists. The letter is supposed to 
emanate from the leaders of The Black Division, 
a new revohutionary organ, which opposes the 
echemes of the extremists. 


«seeThe Porte has addressed a note to the 
Powers complaining that the French consul 
at Tripoli claims the right to protect Tunisian 
subjects, which is stated tobe an interference 
with the rights ofthe Sultan. The parties of 
the Left in the French Chamber of Deputies 
have ¥ against advancing. the date of! the 
dissol of the Chamber, which action is 


as the Administra- * 








declared to be a greater rebuff to M. Gambetta 
than even the vote of the Senate in rejecting 
the scrulin de lisle. 


....A fierce riot broke out in Marseilles on 
the night of Sunday, the 19th instant, bet ween 
French and Italian residents, which continued 
for three or four days. Several persons were 
killed and a large number seriously injured. 
The difficulty arose through the action of 
France and Italy in regard to Tunisian affairs. 


..-A dispatch from Massowab to Alexan- 
dria states that the French Catholic missiona- 
ries at Alitiena have been arrested and mal- 
treated by the Abyssinians. The French con- 
sul has demanded satisfaction from the king 
of Abyssinia. 


...The Prussian Government has ordered 
the provincial authorities to send detailed in- 
formation of the extent and causes of emigra- 
tion, which has, however, slacked in some 
districts. 


.-Preparations are being made for the 
trial of the murderers of Abd-ul Aziz, the late 
Sultan of Turkey. The indictment demands 
the death penalty for the assassins. 


..The latest information concerning the 
status of France in regard to Tunis shows that 
England is satisfied, and that Tunis has quiet- 
ly submitted to French control. 

..Fears are entertained of another Carlist 
revolt in Spain. Trouble is brooding in 
North Catalonia and the Government is on 
the alert. 

....- Reports received from Candahar recorda 
considerable loss to Ayoob Khan in his engage- 
ment. with the forces of the Ameer, on the 11th 
instant. - 


..Prinee Bismarck, who has been unwell 


for some time, grew worse on Friday, and 
much anxiety is expressed on his account. 


..On Tuesday, June 21st, the Washington 
Monument at the National Capital reached a 
hight of exactly two bundred feet. 


..In the Harvard-Columbia boat-race, at 
New London, Conn., on Monday last, the 
Harvard crew won by four lengths. 





LAD 


make your own TURKISH RUGS. Fascinating and 
easy work. Just the thing to employ your leisure 
time at home or in the mae veh Instruction free. 
Call and examine or send for circular. 

GEO. F. EDWARDS, 339 sixth A Avenue, New York. 


SEWER-CAS 


CREMATOR! 
Sewer-Gas Annihilated, 


Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease will then forsake your house. You will sleep in 
a pure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
The Cremator will protect and exhilarate you, 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 
drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber in the 
kitchen range, where all germs, odors, and malarias 
are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. AlWays at work. A perfect 
protector. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway, New York; 
Ne. 175 High St., Bos: -n; and 
Ne. 620 Arch St., Phi.adelphia, 








— Mineral Spring Water, from Harr‘ion, Me. 
pure, delightful water, w*tho"t aste or odor, un- 
Gonutedly efficacious in Kida .,.. nach Tlood, and 
——=s disorders Yhe claims of Summfs. ‘rter are 
ees y prominent rs yoy? have t. cured 
by tts use. a SUTER 304 Broadwa, . N. Y. 


er. saint 
SURE CURE 
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. Ww. NSON & SON 
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ane ao -_ Parrots. $15; Green 
‘arrots. ° ana 
* onan. $3. Ext’ fine, $4. New 
Book on Birds, 25c. # pe 

Gc 1 HOLD EN. 387 Sixth Ave., near 2th St.,N.Y. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
THE AMERICAN, Saratoga, N.Y. 


AFTER a thorough renovating and an entire 
furnit and ~y ne 














UNITED aT HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Open for the Season from Jurie 

lith to October 1st... 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 





A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


SETH C. KEYES. 





DANIEL, T, WILSON, 





SPRING STYLES 


OF FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES. 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


VICTORIAS, VILLAGE CARTS, 
CABRIOLETS. LANDAUS, 
T-CARTS, LANDAULETS, 
DOG-CARTS, BROUGHAMS, 


PHAETONS, and ROAD WAGONS, 
Nos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK SUMMER RESORT. 


The Taylor House and 12 Cottages, 
LAss VIEW POINT, SCHROON LAKE, ESSEX CO., 
tit a - oo — boatl ae you hi 

ul scene ry . and fis 
plendid a oe Wg for ‘families val 
Cc. F. TAYLOR. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, 


cons rally located, between the United States and 
Grand Union Hotels. Terms, ¢iper day. A first-class 
hotel in all its appeintments. Rooms with baths and 
hot and cold runnin Re 4 

. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


KENMORE, 


situated corner North | Pearl ‘and Columbia 


ane = finest ——- in the city and is —— ef 
Depots, New Capito! 


Fin GE aae m EPL ABPECE: 
DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

As a SUMMER HOME itis unsurpassed in elegance 

of finish, completeness of a tments, and select 

: it te besnuitully located. w with a leg ‘ 

rinc’ 4 . 

class TU USSIA ANE and other bathn. ¢ Open all 
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the year and largel ly patro: 


HOTEL FENIMORE, 


G. L. PEABODY, Manager, 
JAMES BUNYAN, Proprietor, 


will open June 20th. First-class, with all mcdern 
a Fine boating and fishing. By terms, 
tc. ress 

= HOTEL FENIMORE, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


CARROLTON HOTEL. 








Rates r tedused te o 83 & 50 per day, ac- 
extra sara tern Baths, and Double Rooms, 
according gee most convenient and latest 





Gclumisten sce 


SARATOGA, N. Y., 
OPPosITE CONGRESS PRRK. 
OPEN JUNE ist TO OCTOBER Ist. 
Cc. E. PALMER, Preprieter. 
H, G, PEABODY, Clerk. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


NEW YORK AND PHILA. NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE 


COMMENCING MAY 90TH 1881. 
Phufadelphis R. B. of N. J., foot 
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Solid Silverware. 
THEeopoRE B, STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
bet. 25th and 26th. Streets, 
offers a large and select assortment of 
Sp YSSE ate VER vane 


Fiete Pe ea, TIRELY New DESI $C NFINED 
18 , . MENT, ke Table Ware, and nu- 
merous eeed ve, as well as more objects, 
ada; for Wedding Presents. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will he 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very jow prices named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


“FIRST READING OF THE CIPa- 
Thon H PROCLAMATION,” by Ri Bise 


SI <cinasievsenctenrtmaseenniiai gw 
mesemnesti Artist's Proof, 


F. nter, the rest “ef A. 
Piechte; the Engraver ar ae 20 
THE NY) + THE UNITED STATES. 


fm Art 
oe Ritchie, the En 
ee GRA T. Size. 16x20. 


Eeree Mes HENiY Wi SON. Size, 16x90. 
EX VICE PRESIDEN UYLER COLFAX. 


sahie Fash tea 


"ane the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sins pastyeta, on sesstps of thomsaney. 
“INNE £ OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
— Tronk th Gospontes. Bound in Cloth. 


ee Pe $1 00 
Tm “PICTURE AND Titi MEN.” Bound in Ste 


catinhh'ste ih ee cide, ite addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway New Yerk. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tus INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. Tae cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
Ifke a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each { or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 


given below: 
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NOTICES 


27" All commoanications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this jourpal 
should be ad *:6sse4 to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&#~ All communications for the Commercial De, 
partment to the Commercial Kditor. and ail business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

[2 Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

& No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intetded for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address ¢¢ 
the writer; not rily or publicati db ssa 
gusranty of good faith. 

[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t? Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
authors should preserve a B cODY. 


“For Subseription Terms see Page 31. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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LITTRE AND THE ROMANISTS. 


Wuat was dreaded by by the Skeptics and 
hoped by the Catholics has come to pass. 
Littré, the aged leader of Positivism and 
unbelief, has been baptized, received the 
viaticum, and died under the offices of the 
Catholic Church; while, as if to make the 
show complete, Revan, as pall-bearer has, 
sprinkled holy water over his coffin. In his 
extreme age and weakness, he could resist 
no longer, if be cared to resist, the prayers 
of his wife and daughter, and the atten- 
tions of the priest and the sisters, who were 
so Lender aud so wise in their ministrations. 
Wlien he was sick a few years ago, his 
skeptical disciples formed a guard over him, 
relieved at regular hours, to protect him 
aginst the priests; but now the wife and 
daugbter claimed their rights, and the great- 
e:t apostic of the Positive faith is snatched 
as a brand from tbe burning and accredited 
to Heaven by a more positive faith. 

If this be a conversion, how much does 
such a couversion mean? Very little or 
nothing, to our view, although we should 
be very far from discrediting therein the 
zeal and faith of the Catholic proselyters, 
They believe that the soul that submits to 
baptism is rescued from Hell and redeemed 
to Heaven; and they are under the deepest 
ovligations to secure this submission, even 
thought’ snatehed half unconsciously from 
the mouth of thegrave, Madame Littré and 
her Gdaughter and the good Abbe Huvelin 
and the nuns did nobly, according to their 
on and may wear the laurel of their suc- 

iu adding another to the death-bed 
conversions of distinguished unbelievers. 

4 “He seman oe common. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


sénse Point of view the conversion is not 
oné to exeite confident joy. His confirmed 
opinion of Obristianity -was clearly ex- 
pressed a very few years ago in his ‘‘ testa- 


ment * 
‘‘Some pious souls have troubled them- 
selves about my conscience, It has seemed 


to them that, not being an absolute con- 
temner_ of ty, and heartily 
ons conte katate possessed grandeur 
and conf there were chords 
-in my heart that it bt touch, It was a 
beginning of faith, they thought, to enter- 
tain neither hostility nor contempt for a 
faith which has reigned for many centuries 
over men’s consciences and which even 
now ig the consolation of so many faithful 
souls. As I never experienced nor ex- 

pressed repulsion or uneasiness in finding 
myself the subject of the feelings that I 
have just sketched, and as age and illness 
warned me of my approaching end—as 
they have never abandoned the hops that I 
might experience the sovereign effect of 
Divine Grace, nor ceased to appeal from the 
mature man, ‘too proud of his strength, to 
the old man, henceforth accessible to the 
promptings of his weakness—I reply to 
these solicitations, without wishing to 
yound their feelings, by saying that I 
neither share their faith nor experience any 
misery at being unable to believe. I have 
questioned myself in vain. It is impossible 
for me to accept the conception of the 
world which Catholicism imposes upon its 
trne believers; but I feel no regret at being 
outside these creeds, and I can feel within 
me no desire to enter within their pale.” 

It is evident that he had no hostility, hot 
even indifference, toward Christianity. 
He simply could not believe in it. It was 
an extreme inability, which his intellecc 
could not overcome. 

Now, what is the proper attitude of Chris- 
tian charity toward such a soul fs a serious 
question; but, whatever it may be, it is 
evident, we think, that Christianity is not 
made more honorabie before the world 
when it lies in wait for the intellectual 
decadence of sickness and the enfeebled 
will of fourscore years, and, finally, by 
playing on the conjugal aud parental affec- 
tion of an old man on his death-bed, per 
suades him to submit to rites that he cares 
nothing about. It may be that his passive 
non-resistance at his last hour to the solicit- 
ations of his family and the priest accom- 
panied a true penitence and faith; but it is 
impossible for the ordinary man to see any 
evidence of it, or to believe the baptism to 
be anything better than a piece of magic, 
a silly fetish. Weariness is not penitence. 
Feebleness is not faith. Water and chrism 
touch the body and cannot reach the soul; 
or, if they can, it is impossible to make it 
reasonable to the human mind. The influ- 
ence of such a sweetly pitiful exhibition as 
we have seen isto make religion seem earn- 
est, but foolish and unscrupulous, Think, 
too, of the dishonor it puts on God, It pre- 
sent us a God who is implacable to a man 
of spotiess character and benevolent life 
simply because, as it eeems to him, he fails 
to see the force of the arguments for histor- 
ical Christianity; but a God who will be 
instantly placated if the peralytic tougue 
at the gurgle of the last breath can be per- 
suaded not to forbid the application of 
three drops of water in the name of the 
Trinity. And yet Rome had a better way. 
For invincible ignorance she allows hope. 
What ignorance is more invincible than 
was that of M. Littré? For such invinci- 
ble ignorance or incapacity, for one rea- 
son or another, to believe in the truth of 
Christ's story every Christian has a place. 


COLLEGES AND FACULTIES. 


Tue thousands of young men who in 
these two or three weeks are swarming 
(workers, and drones too) out of their 
studious hives, will not fail of many a kind 
word of cheer, and many a reminder that 
college success can be crowned with life 
success only by persistence in the same dil- 
igence which has conquered it in the nar- 
rower sphere. Let it be considered that 
we too heartily offer our congratulations to 
our boys and bid them God speed. 

And a word of cheer to the fine boys who 
are just ready to enter college, who are 
looking forward to the four years of labor 
which their elders have just accomplished. 
Will they work? Will they be eager to 
learn? Will they apprehend that it is not 
the amusement, the fellowship of college 
by Which they are to be most benefited; 
but ite t study? Not‘all of them; 
for youth is y and dreams, and would 
rather play sa This wisdom comes 
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often too late; but there are as fine boys in 
the coming asin the going generation, and 
they will honor their opportunities. 

Most serious is this graduation season to 
the teachers. After all, we need have most 
anxiety for them, for they have most re- 
sponsibility. Not every teacher is apt to 
teach. Fewarereally good teachers. There 
are college presidents and professors who 
are ignorant, and should be removed for in- 
competency; who are cold and cynical, and 
who chill the enthusiasm they should in- 
spire and guide; who are eaten with narrow 
prejudice, and cramp the trustful charity 
of youth; who are overbearing and willful, 
aud outrage the honest manliness of their. 
pupils; who pretend to love God, but fear 
the investigation of truth and make un- 
believers. 

What makes a college is not buildings, nor 
endowment, nor numbeis, vor show. It is 
teachers, ‘The*teachers are all there is toa 
college. Good teachers make a good col- 
lege, if there be nothingelse. Poor teach- 
ers make a poor ccllege, whatever else there 
be. A single teacher, capable, honest, dili- 
geut, enthusiastic, may be worth all the rest 
of the faculty put together. Many a col. 
lege can show us one professor worth—for 
impetus on young minds, for impulse to 
earnest study—more than all the rest of the 
faculty. Trustees do not understand this. 
They heap up money, buildings, libraries, 
and forget that their most diligent pains 
should be devoted to securing the best meu 
as teachers. Not the coolest men, nor 
the - safest men, necessarily; but the 
men that will waken the sluggish and 
spur on and guide the young geniuses 
of the schools. The jockey who can train 
a colt and have the skill to guide and drive 
him to the winning-post is honored. He 
has the income of a lord. One of these 
days, perhaps, parentsand trustees will val- 
ue & successful teacher as much as Lorillard 
values the Archer who drives his Iroquois to 
the Derby winning-post. 

i 


STOP FOOLING. 





Tue Legislature of this state has for 
about a month been voting every day, ex- 
cept Sundays, for United States senators to 
fill the vacancies occasioned by the resig- 
nations of Messrs. Conkling and Platt, aud 
at this writing the vacancies are stil un- 
filled. The Democrats, who are largely in 
the minority, steadily vole for their own 
candidates. This was to be expected and 
doubtless will be continued. The out- 
and-out Conkling men have voted for 
Messrs. Conkling and Platt, with a gradua} 
decrease in the voies for both and with no 
prospect of electing either, yet hoping that 
something would turn up, either an ad- 
journment of the Legislature or some sort 
of combination or compromise, that will, at 
least, save Mr. Conkling from the fate 
which he has brought upon himself and 
which no one ever more richly deserved. 

The anti-Conkling Republicans, who 
make a majority of the Republicans, but 
pot a majority of all the members of the 
Legisfature, have been scattering their votes 
upon some dozen candidates, succeeding, at 
last, in putting ex-Vice-President Wheeler 
and Mr. Depew far in advance of Messrs. 
Conkling and Platt and also in advance of 
any other Republican candidates. These 
Republicans have hitherto lacked concen- 
tration, and some of them have voted for 
men of whose election there was not the 
slightest prospect. Some of them have 
been suspected of secretly playing inio the 
hands of Mr. Conkling—not voting for him, 
because this would peril them with their 
constituents, but practically throwing away 
their votes by scattering them among can- 
didates who have no chance of being 
elected. 

Thus matters have stood for about a 
month, with no other result than a contin- 
uous dead-lock; and thus, under the same 
policy, they will staod until doomsday. 
We have no doubt that, next to his own 
election, Mr. Conkling prefers that they 
should stand in this way. His policy is to 
force bimself upon the Legislature and the 
people of this state, notwithstanding the 
overwhelming opposition to him; and, if 
he can’t doit now, then he wants an ad- 
jouroment of the Legislature without any 
election, that he may take his chances for a 
papa eypaeea No matter 
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what becomes of the Republican party or 
how seriously it may be divided, his single 
and only purpose is either to save his own 
neck or ruin the party, if he can. He means 
that, if he falls, the party shall fall with 
him. Conklingism never appeared more 
conspicuously and never to greater disad- 
vantage. The people of this state, as well 
as of the country, now havea full ene 
of the idea. 

What we, then, have to say to the anti- 
Conkling Repuplicans of the Legislature is, 
that they should at once stop fooling with 
this business, and act like men who intend 
to accomplish aresult. The time kas come 
for them to concentrate their whole strength 
upon two candidates. The scattering votes 
must be drawn in; and if they will not 
come in, then the men casting them do 
not mean to elect anybody. So long as the 
anti-Conkling vote is divided among balf a 
dozen candidates there is no prospect that 
the Conkling men will change their posi- 
tion. Gentlemen of the anti-Conkling 
wing, stop fooling, and get your heads to- 
gether upon some two candidates and give 
to these candidates a solid vote, Unless 
you do this, you will do nothing but disclose 
your own folly and serve the purposes of 
the man whose defeat you profess to seek. 

We bave another thing to say to these 
anti-Conkling Republicans, and that is, 
that they must, as a matter of practical 
necessity and good common sense, agree to 
concentrate their votes upon some Repub- 
lican who belongs to the Conkling wing of 
the party, and who, for this reason, will] be 
acceptable to the Conkling men. This is 
ex-Vice-President Wheeler’s theory and he 
is right in the theory. It is the quickest 
way to put Mr. Conkling out of the canvass 
altogether, since he will not take himself 
out. Two candidates representing the two 
wings of the party, one from each wing, 
would furnish a fair compromise between 
these wings. Not only would they be 
elected, but their election would go very 
far toward preventing a serious rupture in 
the party. We really see no other way out 
of the present difficulty. 

Let us, then, have an end to this dead 
lock in the only way that seems practicable 
and that is certainly reasonable. Those 


_who are opposed to Mr. Conkling can by no 


other method so effectually make an end of 
him. The business of electing senators 
should be done, and that too by the present 
Legislature, and this is the way to doit. It 
is the surest way, it is the quickest way, 
and it is the fair way. It will Jeave behind 
it the fewest evils to the Republican party. 
Please, then, gentlemen, to stop fooling, and 
do the sensible thing as soon as possible, 
and then go home. 





THE CUMBERLAND CHURCH AND 
THE ALLIANCE. 





THe recent action of the Cumberland 
Church touching its relatious to the Presbyy 
terian Alliance is bringing confusion upon 
some among the sons of the prophets. 
These wise souls had predicted that that body 
would never approve the constitution of 
the Alliance or make further effort to secure 
a place for itself within the Presbyterian 
fold. They had prophesied that it would 
never acknowledge its doctrinal affiliations 
with historic Calvinism, or uccept the Con- 
sensus of the Reformed Symbols as express- 
ive of its theological position. Alack and 
alas for all such prophesy! The recent 
General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Church has done exactly what these eccle 
siastical seers had declared impossible, It 
has formally approved the constitution of 
the Alliauce; it has prepared the way for 
its proper representation in the next Coun- 
cil, at Belfast; it has deliberately chosen to 
class itself doctrinally, as well as ecclesias- 
tically, among the Reformed Churches; 
and, last of all, it offers its own creed as 
proof of its doctrinal harmony with the Re 
formed Confessions. 

By this action the Cumberland body had 
both justified the anticipations of its best 
friends in other Presbyterian circles and 
furnished clear proof of its own ipnight 
and wisdom. Entirely Presbyterian tao its 
polity and methods, it declares itself to be 
Presbyterian (or Calvinistic), rather -than 
Arminian doetrinally. While it represents 
Calvinism io its most mediate aud cuncili- 
| Mary, rather than its extreme dogmatic 
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forms, and holds forth its revised Confes- 
sion a8 an improvément upon the Westmin- 
ster Symbols as to the doctrine of election, 
and the moral freedom cf man, and the 
universality of the atonement, it still de- 
clares itself to belong historically and by 
natural affiliation to the group of Churches 
known as Reformed. The diguity with 
which it bas treated the slight put upon it, 
somewhat unintentionally, by the last Coun- 
cil, has already redounded greatly to its 
credit; but the quiet and dignified assurance 
with which it now asserts the relationship 
which some portion of the Council was dis- 
posed to question will win for it still wider 
respect. Sacrificing nothing of its own 
theological peculiarities and acting with 
considerate regard for its propey character 
and rights, it has thus assumed a conspicu- 
ous position not merely among the Presby- 
terian bodies of our own contineut, but 
quite as obviously and justly in the aggre- 
gated Presbyterianism of the world. 

How will this action be treated? It may 
be anticipated that the denominational 
papers, which have been trying to push 
Cumberland Presbyterianism into a corner, 
will keep up their unreasoning outcries and 
their dogmatic declawation on the point of 
crthodoxy. It may be expected, also, that 
some Churches, notably the Southern, will 
look askance at this new claimant for 
friendly recognition and possibly resist its 
application, albeit that body once zeal- 
ously sought even ecclesiastical union with 
the Cumberland Church. But we venture 
one prediction: that the Belfast Council 
will pot cast out this applicant for admis- 
sion to its fellowship, but will rather wel- 
come itas a body whose polity is thoroughly 
Presbyterian, whose creed is in barmony 
with the Consensus of the Reformed Sym- 
bols, and which has removed the only tech- 
nical objection to its admission by a volun- 
tary and cordial approval of the constitu- 
tion under which the Alliance is 8 organized. 





DUEL MURDERS. 


Tue second trial ‘of | Colonel Cash, who 
some time since killed Mr. W. M. Shannon, 
in a duel, ended last week in a verdict of 
acquittal. Upon the first trial the jurors 
stood eight for acquittal and four for con- 
viction, and were finally discharged, be- 
cause unable to agree. Precisely the same 
evidence was adduced on both trials. There 
is no doubt us to the killing. Indeed, this 
was admitted. Shannon fired first, and in- 
tentionally shot his ball into the ground; 
and then Cash, who is an expert in the use 
of the pistol, deliberately aimed at him and 
shot him through the heart, killing him on 
the spot. When placed on the stand as a 
witness in his own behalf, he said that he 
wanted to fight Shannon to get revenge for 
an iosult. This shows that he meant to 
kill his victim. The main ground of de- 
fense was that, though the killing was real 
and intentional, it was done in pursuance 
of ‘“‘the code of honor,” which, it was 
claimed in his behalf, superseded and vir- 
tually repealed the common law iu respect 
to homicide, and, hence, took the killing 
out of the category of murder. 

Judge Pressley, in the first trial, told 
the jury that this so-called ‘‘code of 
hovor” is the code of barbarism, which 
had given place to that of civilization. He 
warned them not to “stain their hands 
with crime because others had done so.° 
He said that ‘‘ the common law of England 
in relation to homicide has never been dis- 
used in this state, and the lawyer who 
could doubt its present force could doubt 
anything.” He added that no man could 
voluntarily place himself in a post of dan- 
ger and then claim that he killed his 
antagonist in self-defense.” “Solemaly, 
before God and man,” said the Judge, “I 
chafge the jury on the law on this point 
that, according to the law, the offense with 
which the prisoner is charged is murder, 
and it is nothing else.” And yet, in the 
face of this charge and the unquestionable 
facts'in the case, the jury iziled toagree. 

Judge Cotteran, who presided at the sec- 
ond trial, was equally explicit in his charge 
to the jury. He told them that “‘ the crime 
of which the prisoner stood accused is 
murder, the essence of which is malice.” 
A®'to the argument thatthe Taw hes no 
force because it Has"been allowed to 
. tu that state, the Judge said: “Whisk is 
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The offense canvot be condoned because 
Shannon participated in it. Killing in a 
duel is murder, and the penalty is death.” 
Notwithstanding this charge, and notwith- 
standing Cash’s own admission that he 
fought for revenge, and notwithstanding 
the undoubted fact that he intended to ef- 
fect the death of Shannon, the jury acquit 
him, and send him forth to seciety as an 
innocent and falsely accused man. Every 
member of this jury took an oath to find a 
verdict according to evidence, and every 
member found a verdict contrary to the 
evidence. Not a man of them doubted 
whether Cash killed Sbanncen, or whether 
he meant to kill him. The Court told the 
jury that such killing was murder, and 
they were bound to accept its exposition of 
the law and adjust their verdict thereto. 

It is some relief to this most disgraceful 
result to know that two of the judges of 
South Carolina have squarely declared that 
death caused in a duel is murder. Duelists 
are murderers ia their purpose, and, if either 
is killed by the hand of the other, the sur- 
vivor is a murderer in fact; and the seconds 
and surgeons who are present and partici- 
pate in the scene are accomplices in the 
crime. ‘* The code of honor,” asthe Rev. 
Mr. Finney once said, in one of his sermons. 
“isthe law of Hell.” T women who uncer- 
take to settle their differences by this code, 
and for this purpose prepare themselves 
beforehand for a deliberate and premedi- 
tated act of personal assassination, have 
the intention of murder in their hearts, and 
pone the “less so because each takes the 
hazard of being murdered. Society that 
tolerates and excuses murder when com- 
mitted under this code tolerates the bigh- 
est crime known to law. The people of 
South Carolina will in the end see the wis- 
dom of hanging murderers who commit the 
crime ina duel, and juries will be found 
that will not hesitate to convict them. 
Duels will then become obsolete in that 


Editorial Hotes. 


From two quarters we see the preparation 
for formulating a careful Evangelical Pro- 
testant creed. The Congregationalists have 
their committee of tweniy-five, carefully, 
though hardly fairly selected. The feeling of 
the mecessity of the creed was not strong 
enough to interest the strong men in the 
Church generally, and many of recognized 
ability have declined to be appointed on the 
committee. The committee is generally com- 
posed of judicious, moderate men, although 
it comprises some extremists on the conserva- 
tive side, who are -not balanced by any vigor- 
ous extremists on the liberal sidd of orthodoxy. 
Though we regret this, we do not anticipate 
any serious evil result. The Presbyterians 
have not gone so far yet as to appoint their 
committee to draw up a creed; but the Amer- 
ican committee to consider the advisability of 
preparing a Consensus of the Reformed faith 
as held in the various Churches connected with 
the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance has agreed tore- 
commend it to the next meeting, at Belfast, in 
1883. That the English feeling also favors a new 
Consensus appears from Professor Calder- 
wood’s article in the June Vatholic Presbyterian, 
Dr. Calderwood believes that the two subjects 
to which the Alliance can most properly 
and profitably give its attention are Christian 
Missions and the Creeds of the Confederated 
Churches. He says that it “is only in this 
way that the Council can contribute toward 
the work of drawing still closer the bonds of 
union, giving to the Presbyterian Church, asa 
whole, a more concentrated power in {nfiuenc- 
ing the religious convictions of the world.” 
He thinks that “a carefully prepared statement 
6f the consetisus of faith would be accepted as 
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glish. Of these a typical specimen is the 
transposition of clauses in that petition of the 
Lord’s prayer which we have been accustomed 
to repeat : “‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in Heaven.”’ This reads in the New Version : 
“Thy will be done, as in Heayen, so on earth,” 
In this case po human being can indicate the 
shadow of a shade of distinction of idea be- 
tween the two orders. It isa mere matter of 
order of words, and nothing more. The new 
order is chosen so as to follow the Greek 
order; but the purpose desired is uot to follow 
the Greek order, but to give the Greek idea, 
and that idea was just as exactly given in the 
old form as iu the new. Further, the old form 
was good, smooth English. The later form 
is halting English, We cannot conceive 
that, if our Lord had been thinking and 
talking English, fnstead of Greek, he could 
ever have used this harsh collocation. There 
are more such cases than we could wish. Thus, 
for ‘‘ Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye” we have ‘ Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam,” etc., which 
is no improvement in sense or sound. So, 
“Few there be that find it’? becomes “‘ Few 
be they that find it,’’ which gives no distinction 
of idea, but weakens the English, for the sake 
of trying to indicate a Greek participle. There 
are a few such infelicities as these that might 
be corrected if the new text could remain for 
a few years ina state of flux, and be submitted 
to the criticism of a good body of Enylish 
scholars, who should confine their work to the 
English merely. 


Stxcg the article on our first page by Dr. 
Talbot W. Chambers was intype we have re- 
ceived some further notes from him on the 
subject of revising the Revision, which we give 
here: 


“Some may say: What is to hinder the two 
companies who have already worked so faith- 
fully from coming together after the laspe of 
one year or two or three, when public senti- 
ment has had time to crystallize, and reviewing 
their Revision in the light of the numerous 
criticisms it has called forth, and thus giving 
us what may justly be considered their last 
conclusion? The hindrances, I answer, are 
two. First, the proposition presupposes an 
agreement among the foes or the critics of the 
Revision which does not exist. It is true that 
most of those who have uttered themselves on 
the subject in this couuvtry have approved 
the American Appendix, and _ regretted 
that it was not incorporated with the text; 
but on no other point is there any 
harmony of views, Take, for example, 
the passage in the Acts where the phrase 
* Almost thou persuadest’’ occurs. Many 
complain of the new version as stiff, or inele- 
gant, or pedantic ; but they neither justify the 
old rendering nor suggest a better which 
pleases all. Rather, tot homines, (ot sententia. 
If, then, a re-revision was made by the Canter- 
bury Committee, ite results would still call 
forth any amount of adverse criticism, anda 
general consensus would be as far off as ever. 
In the next place, it is not to be supposed that 
the outery which has been made in many 
quarters has given any information to the 
Committee, or that there has been a solitary 
suggestion of value which they now have 
heard for the first time. Their number, 
and character, and opportunities, and the 
time they have spent upon the work are a 
guaranty that the whole range of past 
and present criticism has passed in re- 
view before them. They have weighed the 
arguments pro and con in each case, and have 
come to a deliberate conclusion. Why should 
they be asked to mvise it? What reason is 
there to think that they would reach a differ- 
ent result? And, if they did, where would the 
matter stop? For, as soon as the second edi- 
tion appeared, criticism would stir itself again, 
and a new series of objectious would be sét 
forth, and there would be call for a third re- 
cension, and so on ad infin‘tum. 

“*It seems clear, then, that the Revision as 
it now exists is a finality for this generation 
and the coming century. The public may 
take it, or they may leave it; but there is no 
third course open, and the talk of another 
revision, whether by the same parties or by 
others, is merely a delusion, which draws t- 
tention away from what is the real issue before 
ee 
"Ir the following letter gives our readers the 
ee it does us, its publication will be 

“quite justified. 

“To THE Epiton oF THE [wpEPENDEST : 

“4 While 'I readily admit that, as a general 
Tule, the gentlemen of the press are almost 
sapernaturally wise, I am conipelied to add 
that; to" ® person “Iie “myself, “belonging 
t6 the ordinary North American ‘epecies 
} of the gers homo, their danger lies in 
sometimes knowing altogether too mach. [| 
have inadvertently used the’word* lies,” and 
Dy besten to say (for I know ‘that 50 clase 
aues ire bo sensitive to & — 
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from masters not so much of Greek as of En- 
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dre as editors, and especially those connecter 


with our daily issues) that the word has n 
personal application whatever. 

“T am at present overwhelmed by the con 
sciousness that somebody, whose business it f 
to give accurate information to a benighfe¢ 
world, is very much better acquainted witt 
my affairs than lam myself. I have had m+ 
attention called at least a score of times to 
statement that I have received and accepted 
call to the church in Meridev, Conn. Half 
that number of times it has been asserted that 
I am to go there in October of the current 
year. Several timesthe exact dute of my installa- 
tion bas been fixed, and, for aught I know to 
the contrasy, the numbers of the council, the 
house I am to live in, the financial terms of ry 
settlement, the rent I am to pay (or avoid pay- 
ing), with other necessary detuile, have al) 
been determined. This method of arranging 
matters without any of the perplexities attend- 
ing a consultation of the party who seems to 
be only apparently most interested has, at 
least, the merit of novelty. 

“ After reading these various reports, I am 
compelled to regard editors as men of invent- 
ive genius far beyond the average, possessing 
a vividness of imagination which it would be 
very difficult for any of the rest of mankind to 
attain to. As an illustration of this power of 
second sight, this ability to penetrate into the 
unknowable, and to count chickens even be- 
fore the hen is hatched which is to lay the 
prospective eggs, which are some time to incu- 
bate with the aforementioned result, will you 
allow me to state a fact? Not thata fact will 
have any perceptible influence on the asser- 
tions of the press, but that it will relieve me 
from any further responsibility. 

‘A gentleman, from the church in Meriden. 
did me the honor sume weeks ago to call on 
me, and said, in substance : 

‘**Doctor, we have heard that you have 
concluded not to settle for the present, and, as 
you have some friends in our city, can you 
make it convenient to supply our pulpit one 
Sunday and give them an opportunity to hear 
you ?’ 

“My anewer was not evasive. I said: ‘I 
thank you for your kindness, but my time is 
s0 much occupied and my engagements are so 
numerous that it will be impossible to accord 
with your request, at least, before the summer 
vocation.’ 

“He said ‘Good-morning,’ and I responded 
‘ Good-morning.’ 

‘“* Now, I cannot help admiring the genius 
for news which from the question ‘Can you 
come for one Sunday ? and the answer ‘1 am 
sorry, but I canvot,’ can evolve the fact that 
I am to be settled fn Meriden, Conn., early in 
Uctober. My dear Mr. Editor, it is just such 
romantic and necromantic seeond sight as 
this, just such commanding ability to drag 
from the impenetrable regions of the impossi- 
ble something that was never there, which 
gives to the press of this country its charmed 
influence over the public mind. Will you 
be kind enough to permit me to add to these 
eulogistic remarks that I have never been in- 
vited to settle in Meriden, and that I have no 
reason to suppose I ever shall be. 

“ Yours, respectfully, 


“Gro. H. HePworta. 
“ Tus SHERWOOD, June 27th, 1881.” 








WHILE we give with great pleasure Professor 
Sayce’s valuable article ou the remarkable new 
inscription found in the conduit of the Pool of 
Siloam, our readers should remember that this 
fs not the final word on the subject. Other 
scholars must copy the inscription, for » 
squeeze cannot be taken of it, and others must 
make their translations. Professot Sayce ie 
enthusiastic and may have been led as@#@y ov 
important points. This inscription is very old, 
but it is antecedently very improbable that it 
antedates the reign of David. We shall be 
surprised if it fmally proves to be older thap 
Asa. The copy of the inscription has not yet 
reached us, so that we cannot tell how wel 
founded is Professor Sayce’s opinion that three 
of the letters show a form more antique than 
fn the Moabite Stone. The great difi.iculty 
about this inscription is that it ig reached witb 
difficulty, by drawing off the Water ; and, when 
reached, the letters are filled up with a deposit 
of lime, and none but a trained s¢holar can 
copy thei or distinguish the letters from 
the scratches in the stone. A cast is of no 
value whatever; but an inscription of this 
length must at last yield up its secret to 
scholars. Its importance can hardly be over- 
Péstimiated, although the present translation 
must be accepted with considerable reservation. 





Has Mr. Roscoe Conkling adopted the fol- 
Flowing political creed? That’s the question 
“Jest now. 

Article First.—I believe that pure Republican. 


fam can neyer foarish in this country withous 
a Boss bebind the party tu power. 


ie Gali sem oan Abe Constitution 
Pe a2 mrss sav aeshenn ros die Me 


evou aoteslamntoe teal atti ag alaila 
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tating who shall be collector of the City of 
New York. 

Article Third,—I admit, asa genera) thing, 
that the majority should rule; but when the 
Boss Senator of the party in power resigns, un- 
expectedly, and finds himself in the minority, 
then the majority should yield, and the minor- 
ity should always bave power to rule and re- 
elect the Boss. 

Article Fourth.—I believe that when any sen- 
ator assumes to be the Boss of his party his 
rights should be respected by the President, 
and especially by the Vice-President ; and that 
“ courtesy”’ to such a Boss requires prompt 
obedience to his will. 

Article Fifth.—I believe, as a rule, that all 
men should live in peace with the people; but 
the Boss of the Republican Party should have 
the right to quarrel with his neighbors, to 
quarrel with his party, to quarrel in 
breaking up families, to quarrel with his 
nearest friends, to quarrel with the news- 
papers, to quarrel with any and everybody 
who opposes or even criticises him, the great 
exemplar of pure morality and spotless Repub- 
licanism., 


JupGe Vas ALstTrye has seen fit to call the 
attention of the grand jury of Albany County 
to the alleged attempts at bribery of members 
ofthe legislature. The Judge referred to the 
provisious of the constitution of the state on 
this subject, and also those of the Act of 
1869. Adverting to the fact that it is ‘‘ charged 
that this crime has been committed un- 
blushingly,’? and commenting with just 
severity upon the nature of the offense, the 
Judge said to the grand jury : 

“ You are to be guided by reliable evidence. 

It is a serious thing for a man te be accused in 
common conversation of a crime; it isa more 
serious thing to be accused by a bill of indict- 
ment found by a grand jury of the county; 
and, while you are vigilant upon the one side, 
you are to see to li on the other that you are 
not used by designing men as instruments to 
reflect upon anybody else, that you are not in- 
duced, by contrivance or any means whatever, 
to accept that which you ought not to rely 
upon in determining whether crime has been 
committed or whether the person accused is 
probably guilty.”’ 
This is sensible, because it is judicial and, 
hence, fitting on the Ips of a judge. The 
grand jury has nothing to do, ope way or the 
other, with the political wrangle at Albany; 
yet we hope that it will make a most thorough 
examination into the question whether the 
charges of bribery, for there are several such 
charges, have any foundation in truth. They 
ought to do so, and, if they conclude that such 
is the fact, then they ought to find bills of 
indictment, no matter who appears to be the 
guilty parties. Bribery is one of the methods 
of lobbying, and in this form deserves the 
severest punishment. The evidence taken 
before the Assembly’s committee as to the 
charge made by Mr. Bradley against Senator 
Sessions would not, in our judgment, justify 
an indictment and certainly would not secure 
a conviction. There is, however, enough in 
the caso to call for a searching inquiry on the 
part of the grand jury. 

PRESIDENT Gansta, ake es been hunted 
and badgered by a horde of hungry office- 
seckers ever since the 4th of last March, is re- 
ported to have said that no one had any au- 
thority to promise appointments or threaten 
removals for him ; that on thie subject he in- 
tended to follow his own judgment, without 
the dictation of anybody; that his appoint 
ments would always be made witha primary 
view to the public good ; and that, to this end, 
the capacity and character of the applicant 
would, by him be considered as fundamental 

lions. Every one of these propositions has 
just the right ring. President Garfield has been 
long in public life, and no man better knows 
the evils and corruptions that have grown out 
of the “ spolle system,’’ which ever since the 
days of Jackson has been the standard curse 
of American politics. But for this system 
such a political anomaly as Mr. Conkling would 
not be possible, and but for it no one would 
for a moment endure such an intolerable 
heresy as the so-called ‘‘ senatorial courtesy.” 
President Garfield may be assured that the 
American people will heartily sustain him in 
carrying out the principles which he has enun- 
ciated. The Conkling wrangle has awakened 
their thoughts and emphasized their con- 
victions on this subject. It is a good time to 
bring to the front the doctrines of civil service 
reform, and a good time to put them into 
practice. Our earnest hope is that the Presi- 
dent will give to this reform bis special atten- 
tion, and that when he comes to speak to Con- 
gress, in his first message, be will propose some- 
thing in the way of legislation for the regula- 
tion of appointments and promotions and also 
removals from office. The country needs a 
remedy for the evils to be prevented that will 
have the force and permanency of law. 


.. Says The Bramitner dnd Chronicle : 
“We have seeb nothiig that looks 66 miich 
like a downward tendency tir the faith of Con- 
gregationalists as this last commission move- 





ment in search of acreed. The Baptists are 
as much Congregationalista as the people to 
whom this commission belongs ; but we have 
reason to thank God that it has never yet 
entered into their beads to make apy such 
searth for their Articles of Faith.” 

We supposed that the Baptists had been 
rather rich in successive Articles of Faith. 
There were the Confessions of 1611, of 1643, of 
1677, of 1688, and so on to the New Hampsbire 
Confession of 1833. 


.. We were inaccurate in saying that ‘‘ the 
Americans went aod asked them [the 
English) to take us into partnership of schol- 
arship with them.” The suggestion first came 
to Dr. Schaff from Dr. Angus, of London, 
who called on him in New York with a letter 
from Bishop Ellicott, and asked him to draw 
upa plan of co-operation, which was after- 
ward submitted to the English Committee, and 
led to negotiatious resulting in the organiza- 
tion of an American Committee, in 1871. 


.. Though Professor Robertson Smith was 
rejected by the Free Church Assembly, the 
same Assembly elected one of hie supporters, 
Dr. Laidlaw, to a Glasgow professorship, over 
Professor Watts, of Belfast, whom those who 
attended the Presbyterian Council at Philadel- 
pbia will remember as one of the most intense- 
ly and uureasonably conservative men there. 
His address on Inspiration won him great praise 
from the Southern Presbyterians. 


.. The abeurd report has had run enough 
in the papers that Dr. lsaac H. Hall has re- 
ported in a book on the Revision, edited by 
him, that Dr. George R. Crooks, appointed 
one of the revisers, did not live to see it 
accomplished. Dr. Crooks is alive, very much 
80; but Dr. Hall never said any such thing. 
He was asked to read a part of the proof of 
the book, and did so, but did not edit ig and is 
not responsible for the blunder. 


..We are glad that President Washburn 
has told our readers the story of the assassina- 
tion of Abd-ul Aziz. The astonishing thing ts 
that England should allow ‘her ambassador to 
be a conspirator ayainst the monarch to whose 
throne he was sent. It was slight amends that 
the Queen should telegraph her futile hopes 
that the Sultan, deposed by the ald of Sir 
Henry Elliot, might not be murdered. 


..». The grand jury last week brought ia a 
number of indictments against several news- 
papers in this city for publishing lottery adver- 
tisements. Let the officers of the law, then, see 
to it that these cases are prosecuted to con- 
viction and punishment. There is no doubt 
abvut the fact, since the mewspapers them- 
selves furnish complete evidence to this 
effect. 

..Friends of The Catholic Review, we have 
never said that ‘‘any objection to the ‘Re- 
vision’ is ‘directed squarely against the 
Bible.’”’ That would be very foolish. We said 
that “agreat part of the complaints against 
the Revision is directed squarely against the 
Bible.” This does not apply to criticisms of 
supposed mistranslations or of inelegant En- 
giish style. Such criticisms are legitimate. 


..+- Electricity seems to be taking the prece- 
dence at the Patent Office. About two hun- 


dred and fifty different patents for telephones. 


and one hundred and seventy-five patents for 
electric light have already been granted and new 
applications are coming in almost every day. 
The electricity division of the office is said 
to be the busiest in the whole building. 


....Mr. Conkling last week got just twenty- 
four of his adherents in the Legislature to- 
gether, and, in a long speech which he made to 
them, he implored them to stick to him to the 
bitter end, hoping by this process to demoralize 
and tire out his opponents. What a pitiful 
spectacle the lordly and imperious Senator pre- 
sented! How are the mighty fallen! 


...-[t ie rather smal] talk for General Grant 
to referto Judge Robertson as a “traitor te 
me’’ and asthe man who “ prevented my nom- 
ination.” Ifhe thinks thus, he will best con- 
sult his dignity by keeping such thoughts to 
himself. One of the biggest mistakes of bis 
life consists in allowing his name to be used 
as a presidential candidate at all. 

..General Grant, in one of his free-and- 
easy talks, speaks of President Garfield as “a 
man without backbone; a man of fine ability, 
but lacking stamina.” Mr. Conkling’s experi- 
ence with President Garfield is quite different, 
He tried to bulldoze the President, and the 
effort disclosed no lack of backbone or stamina 
in the “ man of fine ability.” 

.«-Theletter which President Garfield wrote 
to General Grant in answer to a letter from the 
latter eriticising the President’s course would 
just now furpish interesting reading. We 
understand that the President is entirely will 
ing to give both letters to the public, with ‘the 
consent of General Grant. We hope thatthe 
General will give bis consent. 

.... There is probably. not a more unhappy 
men4n Russiathas the Czar himself. Though 
the head of one of the largest empires in the 


world, he is looking for death in every 4di- 


rection. Assassination constantly stares him 
in the face aud fillshim withfear. Who would 
take his honors at the price of his dis- 
quietudes and perils? 


.... The ramor that General Grant intends to 
go to Albany to lend a helping hand to Conk- 
ling is but a rumor. If General Grant is a 
wise man, it will never be anything else. He 
cannot afford to turn lobbyist. Itis enough 
to haye a Vice-President engaged in this busi- 
ness, without adding av ex-President. 


.-Though Professor Bruce’s account of 
the Free Church Assembly is long, it fe very 
interesting. Let it be remembered that the 
Robertson Smith case is the most important 
event of the year in the ecclesiastical world, 
and no man living is more competent to treat 
it intelligently than Professor Bruce. 


..President Garfield told the Republican 
delegation from Virginia that he did not intend 
to faver ‘‘ bossism’’ in any state of the Union. 
These political ‘‘bosses’’ are a set of selfish 
politicians, and the sooner the country gets rid 
of them the better for the public interests. 


---.The rejection of Christ’s own at his own 
table is the rejection of Christ himself, and it 
cannot be less so to reject Christ’s own at the 
door of his Church. It is, therefore, not the 
prerogative of any man or set of men to deny 
the one or the other. 

.-“*The editor of this paper, passing 
through a spice factory, found every label 
false.” So says The Uhristian Advocate, there- 
by setting itself a good example in giving up 
the.editorial “* we’’ when the editor is speaking 
of bimself. 


.. We find it announced that Dr. Tho 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


‘Tue HOTS#Ls att AGare.—EARLY ARRIVAL OF PROMINENS 
GUESTS.—EVENTS OF THE Past WEEK, Etc., Etc. 


Saratooa, June 25th, 1881. 
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mperance ve been 6 ogo Be- 
cause of its favorable si and hand ap- 
potntments, ~ receives a share of the summer 
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| ae ~ Among its arrivals are: J. M is 
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ane lan Fay an | wife, ‘ownsend x and wife, Col. 
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H. Skinner, of Cincinnati, hea been elected 
professor of systematic theology in the North- 
western Theological Seminary, to take the 
place of Dr. Patton, who has gone to Prince- 
ton, Hheu!/ 

....By a slip of the pen, we ‘aid last week 
that the Rev. L. Henry Cobb \:snuld have his 
missionary headquarters at Gente Fé, instead 
of Denver. 
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truth add certainly curing ‘ every case. 
No remedy known equals $loe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds,4 rer and 
Consumption. It is an old an* friend 
and always proves true. ia 
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THE BLANCHARD « TURN. 


Tue present is one of the m the most ? “orable seasons 
for butter-making that has occurrev Stor many years. 
The product promises to be very li@ge in every sec- 
tion of the country, and, as busines.gQ.0w is thriving 
in all directions, the consumption mt inevitably be 
very largely increased. Good bu‘4@ will always 
bring a good price, and those who ha®, the best facil 
ities for making it will secure the b: 






the least labor, is now called for 


than ever before. In regard to but“,--making there 
is no use in adhering to the old mef of churning 
cream. A good cow that gives milk will cer. 


tainly furnish also good cream; but@ae butter made 
from it may be of an inferior quality gwhich must be 
sold at a low price, unless ft is pror,*ty made, while 


im the very best manner will make 
tain that the very best butter will 
every churning. The “ Blanchard ‘ 
tured by the reliable firm of Porter ), 






testimony is reliable, that Sec meeens Churn” is 
probably the best churp ever invent 
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preparation that the druggists giv: t their highest 
recommendation; but from the a “ Champlin’s 
Liquid Pearl,” for the complexion, ret with Gieir 
heartiest endorsement and a readie’ salé than any 
like article. 
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No. 2 Nassav, cor. WALL ST., 
NEw York, June 20th, 1881. 

Dvurina the past eight montns we have organized 
ee following noemed companies’ Starr-Grove Silver 

Ristes © 0. fiite Gold Quartz Co . Satemo Gold Quartz 

Eagle Silver Mining Co.. San Ecuno Copper Co. 

Othese corporations all own properties of great 
value. located in temperate regions, with dbundant 
and tractable ores and ample supplies of water, tim- 
ber, and fuel, and for the most part easily accessible. 
In every case the mines had demonstrated their mer- 
it imthe hans of private owners. and at the time of 
purehase showed sufficient resources to invite ra- 
fons on a larcer scale than had been np at 
tempted. Although the companies are 
group of mines represent years of intelligent Se habor 
and many thousands of dollars of invested capital. 
None of them came into our — Or ee ed 
butas mines having a record Ehiac 
edged valuation, based upon statistics of _ 4 
duction and surveyed development at the time of 
purchase. The stocks have been sold as sound in- 
vestment sec: rities. In each case the stock has been 
sold at a moderate advance upon the original cost of 
the property, and the largest advances in price have 
— ter the securities had passed from our 

an 


Orricr oF CLakx & BoTnwett, 


We still remain the largest individual own Ay 
each and all of these stocks. our own [— 
ing beine generally about one-fifth of the — 4, =: 


ital stock. The present ogees value of these stoc 8 
is much greater than the ae hest prices realized by us 
when selling; but we are ering none for sale and 


intend to maintain our present holdings as perma. 
nent investments 

President W. S. CLark has visited all of these mines, 
excepting the Sax Bruno, and some of them a number 
of times. He is the chief executive officer of each 


our and affairs at the mines are conducted 
under his direct supervision. He and his immediate 
associa management have the largest inter 


est in the practical and legitimate success of the en- 
terprises, and all pcssible efforts are now being m: 
to render that success large and enduring, 

We now have in operation one mill with four 
stamps, one with ten stamps, two with fifteen 
stamps, and one with forty stamps, and are building 
in addition one mi!l with a steam stamp, one with 
ten stamps, and three with forty stamps, so that 
within about one hundred days this group of mines 
will have an unsurpassed equipment and be pre- 
pared fora long and prosperous career. 

The STARR-GROVE and the EaGLe mines are located 
at Lewis, Nevada. The operations of these mines un- 
der the present management has transformed this al- 
most unknown camp into one of the most thriving 
and important ‘owns and one of the most remunera- 
tive yan ‘ ducing districts in the state. The 
Battle Mountain and Lewis Railroad, organized and 
constructed under our auspices, is now open for bust- 
ness, and connects these mines by rail with the 
cheapest sources of — The new forty-stam 
moll) for the use of the 5TARR-GROVE mine is well 
under way and will be completed early in August. 

In the Lewis camp alone the expenditure during 
the next three months for improv: aaa on the pi 
erties controlled by CLARK THWELL will 
amount to more than a quar tow million of 
dollars. With these improvements completed, 
this will be one of the best equipped mining camps 
in the country. The operations of the Sr. oem 
Grove Company have stimulated great activit. 
adjacent claims, and_ the work that hag 
done only goes to confirm our first reports of the 
strength anc richness of the famous silver ledges of 
th istrict. The two fifteen stamp mil's now run- 
ning on the Starr Grove ore will be employed con- 
tinuously during the Summer. Meanwhile, it fs the 
parpose of the management to sink a new shaft sever- 
alhundred feet deeper than the present deepest work- 
ings, and it is believed that in a few months this de- 
velopment work will have more than doubled the re 
sources in the mine snd placed it unquestione: 
among the great and enduring mines in the country. 

In the EAGLE CoMPANY’s mines a lerge force of men 
are now employed night and day tn pushing at pe 
ment, A tunnel, recently started, seven hundred and 
fifty feet below the croppings on the CHLORIDE mine, 
has just entered the main ledge, which carries a fine 
body of high-grade ore. It is belleved that two 
months’ work will connect this tunnel with the dis- 
cover? tunnel, which is three hundred and fifty feet 
above it, on the mountain slepe, and develop im 
mense resources in this mine, which is alres udy in 
condition to age » large dailv ontpnt. 

ri Count, » Calif« rnia, is 
well as one 
rties in the ‘world. Since 
the present management took possession many im- 
portant additions and improvements have been 
madé and the mine will now be worked more eco- 
nomically and ona much larger scale than ever be 
fore. Theore resources in this mine are immense, 
and the new level, which has just been opened up a 
bundred feet below the old workings, shows that the 
wonderful ore chimney, which has already ylelded 
three millions of dollars, continues toward the base 
of the mountain with uninterrupted strength and 
quality. The forty-stamp mill belonging to the com 
pany is now running night and day, and work has 
already berun on a new mill of equal capacity, 
—_ will be completed about the latter part of Oc- 
af . 

It is confidently expected that within a few months 
all the above com will have accumulated a 
liberal reserve fun 


pan full descriptions, with maps, of the os 
rties owned and operated by us. 

"The gold mines of Nova Scotia have a wonderful 

reco rrichness. The SaTemo is one of the best 

selected minire properties in the province and is 

now yielding bullion regularly. A new ten-stamp 

mill. with capaetiy for twenty stamns, will be 


+ com- 
pleted within sixty drys. Meanwhile, development 
work is in 


rogress, and ft i« belleved that early in 
the fall the SaTemo will take its place among the reg- 
ular dividend-paying mines. 

Work was resumed on the STORMONT Mine about the 
firet of last month, and for — weeks the entire 
force has been engaged in d ing a new level 170 
feet the old Buckxrre ie or the purpose of 
stoping down and extracting ‘all the ore through 
the Savace shaft. It was considered wise to push 
this work before starting the mill, althou: “ pan ie 
a fine body of rich ore = accessible. nerin 
tendent has now been instructed to start the mill, and 
regular bullion pen rs will a be resumed. 
Treextenses under the present management have 
heen greatiy reduced, and, assuming the bullion pro 
duction for the coming year equal to that of the last 
= it 1< safe to -— that the dividend capacity will 


tals, CLARK & BoTHWELL. 
FIREWORKS. , 


Fount oF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a good time. ‘the young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheels ; while the old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and speeches, and flags, and military display, 
and martial music. Now, we vote for the 
Fourth of July program adopted by old John 
Adams, which included all these good things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted. for 
celebrations, concerts, etc.: and pow is the 
time to secure them. The times are better, 
and it is proper to show that we appreciate 
them. Make out vour orders and send them 
= the ™Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 

No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled ‘at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men. and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen.to know from personal experience, 
See th advertisement. elsewhere. 


AGRICU LTURAT, INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tus excelient —- located at Watertown, 
New York, is wort',y of extemsive 
ae enrrornt in 

peesene im taking risks, end then, 
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IS If “A CASE OF DOUBTFUL 
GLORY”? 


THE contract for supplying ¢ Pet United States Gov- 
ernment prise 76,000. junds of Powder dur- 
enstt as been Sere to WECKER'S 

1a" POWDER, it having been tested 

E.G. Love, Snemint for the Government, and 
mmended by him for its excellence, and because 
ft co contained a hi; 4" percentage of gas (which means 
that it will lighter bread and biscuit) than 
either the “ Royal” or any of the other cream-tartar 
rs Which he exam samples 
analyzed by hae Love were furnished by the Govern- 
ent Commissioners and were without the mantfac- 
turer's Jabel or name. 
s, EC PERFECT BAKING POW- 
DER is submitted to an nel test, its superiority 
is ac’ edged, a Lay ay oe verdict so emphat- 
ically expressed in i its favor 
The Ro a 


y 

ander the title of nh Case of Doubiful 

they claim to be “a true statement of the case, 

the reason why the contract was given to us, it is 

necessary to give the following facts: 

What the Royal Co. said, What the Royal Co. said 
in 1879, when they did| 1" 1881, when they 
get the Contract: 


Fo ioe 


ment some time ago 

“This year (1879) the vertised for proposals for 

supp: ying ng Powder, 

United States Government, ~ expressly 4 gave notice 

supplies to the Indians not|that *medium goods and 

less than 56,000 pounds of) prices guy oF are required.” 

D * 

Royal Bakinc PowpER, tions, the Royal BaKINo 
which is another positive'PowprR was . tL. 

proof of the superiority of jReteg strictly goods 

this Powder, as ite selec 


e ia 
you 
tion depended on the tests| was required for the Ind! 
of jet: eee Seis sam was sent; 
ead, however, we sub- 
and the Royal Bakiogmit tod ‘a special brand of 
Powder was recommend —— = x rye, as 
ave ‘ofore for sex 
ed after a  careful)erai years furnished to the 
analysis.” Indian Department.” 
The blanks used for 


proposals the Governme1® 

specially call for standard quality of Baking Powdet, 
and not for * medium goods,” as is asserted by thr 
Royal Company. We have a letter from the Depar: 

ment of the Interic?, dated June 16th. 1881, which 
states “where the uw ords ‘standard ett: appear. 
as in case Baking Powder. de = = 

that only the standard commercial art 
respective bidders.” 

rrnat this was so understo: d by the Royal Company 

is proved by the description of the powder submitted 
with their bid, which reads as follows: “Jt is a supe 

cream-tartar em G fe panynd of gas large. wi 








k 4 t ct; 
cep in any cl respects 
: hich sample was, as Dr. 


Love reports, 
a cream tartar powder o 


12.82 percentage strength. 

What the Royal age ae A offer the public as 
“strictly fine goods "’ is, according to their advertise 
ments, also a cream ane powder, and, as proved by 
tests made by Professor Henry Morton, president 
Stevens Institute, is of even Jess strength than the 
sample furnished this year to the Government. 
With this teen oy of the facts, we leave it to 
our customers a he public to decide whether {t 
was the Royal Baking Powder or a special brand 
which was in competition when the award was given 
to Hecker’s Perfect Baking Powder because of its 
excellence and strength. 

Geo. V. HECKER & Co., 203 Cherry 8t., N. Y. 
TT 


RAILROAD ENTERPRISE. 


THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON, AND 
QUINCY RAILROAD. 


THE FINEST PALACE C&R IN THE WORLD. 

It will hardly be dented, in this practical and pro 
gressive age, that the corporation. firm. or individual 
giving the best value for the money will capture the 
cream of the business. Of the soveneees or Sees en 


he Great Burlington 

by virtue of ae great 
onl obenaeli lavish expen “—e of a in the 
items of aay Ol There has just been 
turned out Mt tromit its tate room or LaF sleep 
ing-car that is far ‘ahead 4 anything on wheels in- 
tended for same & Only In a general way 
does it r bl 1 The car contains five 


outa nev and ifah 





is that half-wa: 
each other an 
work, which 


floor they are “yp yee 
yo car 1a cheerful 

ves «them -. ‘tue or and ra ag op. 
pearance wholly wan ting n the tate-room 
car = both = of the 


- from the 


. when not fn use, take up no 
room in the a ment. The toilet arrangements are 
simply perfect, each state-room being furnished — 
every requisite. One end of the car contains a co: 


the double state room for the 
has water closets attached and 
lated ake the journey of the 
ible. Thereare ep gies Weave 

g-place = the ehave ‘omitted 
the ventila of “> unsurpassed, 
e windows having been put lon and that to the 
outer one fs attach wi 


Ou ° 
dow isa movable wing oF wahteld, that Sows oft the 
cinders and prevents them from ent e ear 
when the window is open. Toecar witb be ted in 
winter hy hot-water pipes, the eating apparatus be- 
mn aced atoncend. There are ale accom moda- 

tions for forty ay ey the sealé of prices being 
Pe came s conn e Pu'l a 4 eee , Soptuse 
w zed as jus e thing for ies or 
families an fia ladies travel ing alone: thin easy 
is an electric button. that one 

jer refreshments Spee the the dinin 
of the po f. 


Suc 
in ‘brief form, is pe aeeers tion of the on 
The mere tact cost $8,000 more than 
average Pultman will he accepted as a guarant 
ie aoe = finfish and appotn mts. it 
ten! 


reach of the passen; 
Smply presses a4 





fans. On one side is a curious 
Baesengor 4 deyet of the C) 
train 0 





of pasegegere during the hot weat' So an the 
Cc. B. an b Fe) three pa trains fro 
Chicago to ing p®ints in the West, South, an 
Southwest, and has such an efficient of s, 
it will continue to be the ar 


Bartow’s Inpico BLvE.—Best Rg at | BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. D. S. WILTBERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. ¥. Seeond St.. Philadelphia, 

“A TUMOR was Temoved from my head by using 
‘Dr. Lindsey's ”"—S. Sanver, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Sold by all Druggists: ’ 

SESE 

DIED. 
MeRRIAM. a a 14th, fare. Adeliza H., wife of Ben- 
erriam, and daughter of the late Rev 

Eoekeser Hi Hill, aged 68 years. . 


For New Terms. for 


























[188 i:see, page 3K | 
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“BUSINESS NOTICES. 








New York and Brooklyn is 
BALDWIN, and he finds it 
necessary to use the entire 
second story of the ‘Bald wip 
Building,” Brooklyn, for his 
Boys’ Department in that 
city. The second fioor will 
be reached by a wide and 
easy flight of stairs and one 
of Otis’s latest improvement 
Elevators. Everything ready 
for the Fall Opening. 


THE ADAMS and WESTLAKE 


OIL STOVE. 
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BaKEk eXtant 


THE ADAMS & WESTLARE MPG C0. 


BIVVE OFFICES: 
95 Lake Sticet, Chicago; 
7 East 14th Street, New York; 
38 Avon Street, Bostoa. 
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THR BATTLE KA CREEK SANITARIUM. 
4 a This Sanitarium 
i now well recog: 


AR 


~k cbronic in valias of 
Shean i etl classes 
tho daly growin 
4 PA ia tab ca: popularity ts 
TE Be ee ne wd ta the soccer: 


eeverel thousands 
or invalids during 
the stuteen years 
i Pid its existence 

¥ ‘ we me io search of 
ed lth would do. cel t. whet the ‘Sanitarium Lefore 
going olnewhere 





The BOYS’ CLOTHIER of 


16 


FIREWORKS, 
FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowes! Market Prices. 


Printed Price- Lists, contajning full in- 
formation in regard to cvery tind of Fire- 
works, Flags, etc., Sent by Mail, free to alé 
epplicants. 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


Sent to Every Section of the Countey, 


In ali cases full particulars must 
pany each order, and the money, by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order, must accompany 
the sames The Publisher of **The Independ- 
ent’’ will satesfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 
a@sweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


No. 7 Park Place, New York. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK, 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
Known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of al) Kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very ‘atest styles 
ere bere on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTHELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popula: basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
vest tamily trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
ftrow the country will have the Lest attention. 


SEND FOR 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Conroy, Bissett & Mallesoa, 


65 FULTON ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Fine Archery. 


ALL PERSONS desiring to be cured from the Crav- 
tng of Stimulants can seosive benefit by addressing 
TRUE FRIFND, Mas. C., 
Care of “ Ter Inperascant, N. ¥. City. 





























Always fisady. 


ortootts Reliable. 


Pen Drawing, Flourishing, Letter and Manuscript 





Writing, Short-Hand Work. 


INVALUABLE for Book- 





Keepers, Correspondents, Collectors, and for all out- 





door Work. NO DIPPING FOR INK, writes steadily 





for FOUR DAYS, WITHOUT RE-FILLING. 





Rubber 
Holder. 





of 
Kam pte F. Crowell, Post-Office 
the bi Washington, D.C. :-—* ‘Tt 
‘ake ’ is the best I bave ever 
be ndvephegeons to 
—— 


Dipertinet Washingtoo, Deg" 

o a 

La crashing. b uation wl 

— t . bli 
Hon. J. McGrew, . Agalay Pe ‘Post Office 


partment. MW sek D “Am 
Pecsee: wie it. gy Y a long-felt want.’’ 

Cal. D 
nati, O, :—"* It works perfectly. The most 
pen 1 have ever found.”’ 

Hon. Ben. Butterworth, M.C. 

From ere L. Borge, D 
Unieas ath oe i dohnd 

icago, an n 

° York 4am coneur in 


Valke’s Pexible Fountain Pen,’’ 


uld 
the feivesury Bena 


ie] 
COM= 
” 





D.D., 


L- 
i. D.D., 








tain in its flowand action. 


W. McClung, Collector of Customs, Cincin- 
convenient 


Sir try pen.”” 
te Church 
M. E. foot ei 
Pilling Nani Mt wat oditt Boo 


Th. only Fountain Pen made that is 
Flexible, and by which the flow of Ink 
can be regulat<d. No Blotting. No 
Soiling the Hand., The perfection 


mechanics. Absolutely cer- 





‘om John Holland, Mana’ fter of 
pte A Fuse, Cinclanstt. tod "beat 
er it man an 

©yoantaln Pen I ever 


From ar eon mp- 
ell, ex-M. C., Hamilton, 0.: 
—"It is invaluabie. Writes 
better than_ the ordinary 
Gold Pen. Is really won; Cap tor Pew 
derful. Alwaysready, -—————— 
always con ent. 


¥ AA FOUN- 
THE OWL ik 
me are no wire 





XN 


Agents Wanted in every County to take Orders for these Pens. They 
Sell at sight. Descriptive Circular free. For Terms to Agents, etc., address 


Walke Pen Wig Go. a i 
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are quickly and surely cured a 
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“ e Views years. e have vclumesof 
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STATE BANKS. 


Conxeness; by the Act of February 19th, 
1878, made it the duty of the*Comptroller 
of the Ourrency to obtain from authentic 
sources and report to Congress in each year 
Statements exhibiting under appropriate 
heads the resources and liabilities of such 
banks and savings banks as are organized 
under the laws of the several states and 
territories. ‘The Comptroller, in his last 
report, swys that during the past year he 
bas received returns of state banks, savings 
banks, and trus. companies from but nine- 
teen states. These returns embrace six 
hundred and fifty state banks and trust 
companies and six hundred and twenty- 
nine savings banks. 

The following exhibit gives the resources 
and liabilities of these state banks and trust 
companies: 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts... .. .. 2.6.60. ccceeeeenee $251 496,731 
GOBER OEI, 0.006600 0 cccccceeud! cvcesscs tbeccsee 507,699 
Uaited States honile.........c.c.sseseee -s«« 26,252,182 
Other stocks, bonds, etc..........6..ceeeseee 35,661,792 
Bene GPG BRING. « caccccpanceegeceocaseececess 40,310,345 
Real esta seeerececseccesceeeecceesee 10,480,086 
SEREP GERSER. 0. cocccccescccsecccsccccccsscesce 7,374,087 
BUPORGED 4 in 0b c dbcccccbecdocececscedscesceces ¥79.492 
PRG ALOUD. 0 60s ccc sesseeccedcocedocdccccce 11,176.5°2 
Specie... eoseeseee 6,005,077 
Legal tender notes, bank-1 notes, ‘eto. eeeeee 91,600,226 
9481,774,150 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock............. a+ sneesenees eees eee l00,318,451 
CirculBon sede dos bececs ode cbecctccesesesce 233,308 
re BE, nce cccccnncscconcccecscccesesene 25,008,431 
Vaal vied protite. 2... 6. de. A cececeeceeee 774,731 
Pr ea ee 486.004 
ee ae ee Se 298,750,619 
NE A ANT A AY PO 18,618,336 
Other Mabilitios........cccccssseccscccssceres 18,590,189 

9481 ,774,150 


The foregoing table was compiled from 
returns from five New England states, not 
including Maine, which has but one state 
bank in operation; from four Middle States, 
not including Delaware; and from the 
Western States, with the exception of Il- 
linois, Kunsas, and Nebraska, ‘This exhib- 
it does not embrace all the state banks in 
the United States. A fuller exhibit is to be 
githered from the returns made to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, from which 
it appears that the total number of banks 
of allclasses reporting to state authorities 
amounts to 1,279, having a total capital of 
$113,172,078 and total deposits of $1,117,- 
866,502, The private banking institutions 
reporting to the Commissioner of Intern- 
al Revenue number 2,802, with a total 
capital of $76,121,962 and deposits of 
$182,667,237, from which the Comptroller 
of the Currency bas received no reports 
through state.authorities, ° 

The banking business of this country 
ought to be under one system of legal reg- 
ulations, applicable to the whole country. 
This isthe idea of our National Banking 
Law. The idea, however, is far from being 
realized. In almost every state there are 
banks organized and doing business under 
state authority, notwithstanding the fact 
that they are deprived of the benefit of 
issuing circulating notes, We believe that 
afar larger number of state banks would 
have become national if Congiess had pur- 
sued a more generous policy toward the 
national banks, and thereby made the sys- 
tem more inviting. The policy bas in many 
respects been one of repulsion, rather than 
attraction. 





STATE BANE SUMMARY. 


WE invite the special attention of bank- 
ers, capitalists, and all business men to the 
statements, printed elsewhere, showing in 
detail the present condition of the leading 
State Banks of this city. The following 
figures embrace the important points in the 
several stutements spoken of: 

ORIENTAL BANK. 


Undivided profits. . a 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


THE condition of the monetary situation 
ismuch the same as it has been for some time, 
and borrowers secured all the accommoda- 
tion required on pledge of good stock col- 
lateral at 8 and 4 per cent., except a few 
transactions, which were as high as 5 and 
6 per cent. ; but these figures were very ex- 
ceptional, while, on the other hand, in the 
latter part of the week some loans were effect- 
ed astow as 24 percent. The Government 
bond dealers realized no difficulty in supply- 
ing their wants at 2 and 3 per cent. 

Transactions in time loans were not very 
extensive, and the ruling rates were 2 and 4 
per cent., according to the date of maturity 
and collateral offered. Prime mercantile 
paper sold at 8 and 4 per cent. 

Unrtep States Bonps.—The Government 
bond market was comparatively active, con- 
sidering the great amount of bonds coming 
from abroad, which tended to depress the 
desire for speculation. A decline is noted 
of 4 per cent, in extended 6s and 43s regis. 
tered, and of § percent, in 5s coupon. 5s 
registered are 4 percent. bigher. The otber 
issues are unchanged. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has issued a circular to the 
effect that, although the limit of 5s regis- 
tered, to be continued at 834 per cent., was 
reached on the 23d of May, all those hold- 
ers of this issue who notified the Treasury 
Department of theie desire to bave their 
bonds continued on or before the 23d ult. 
can have them accepted for continuance if 
transmitted on or before July 1st. 

There is outstanding $16,000,000 of six- 
per-cent. bonds (series of 1861—1863) 
which mature June 80th. These bonds, 
together with the interest, which amounts 
to about $500,000, will be paid on the first 
day of July. 

The following are the closivg prices of 


Government bonds: 
Bid. Ask'd. Bid. Ask’é 
6n, 1891, reg. .100% _ lourrency 40.90.1390" 


fa, 1881" cou 108% Currency 6s, 96.181 - 
Ss of ‘si, ree. 101% 1018: Currency 6s, '97.132 _ 
Ss of "X1,cou 193'g 108% Currency 6«, 05.133 = 
4\4e 1801, reg.114 115% Currency 6s,'00.134 
43¢* 1891. cou.J14 115% 4s continued....108 

997, reg. ita 116% 5s continued... “Ha, 1988 
44, 1907 cou.. .1 117%! 

GoLp AND SiLveR.—The imports of gold 
and silver during the past week show con- 
siderable of a falling off since the previous 
week, the amount being but $26,266, as 
against $108,751 for last week. The 
amount imported since the 1st of January to 
the present date is $30,489,085, which is 
the largest amount reached in fifteen years. 
The exports of gold for the week amount- 
ed to $153,851, which, added to the amount 
previously reported since the Ist of Janu- 
ary, makes a total of $5,420,941. 

Forsien Exomancs.—Business in for- 
eign exchange throughout the week was 
quite large anda very firm tone prevailed. 
The nominal asking quotations are $485 
for 60-day bills and $4.87 for demand. The 
settlements that are being made for re- 
turned bonds and the round amounts that 
will he wanted to pay interest due for the 
foreign account on July ist cannot fail to 
maintaio the demand for bills of exchange 
at full prices. The supply of commercial 
bills was rather light during the week, and 
is likely to diminish until bills are offered 
against the new cotton crop. 

Bank Srarement.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks of last Saturday 
showed but slight changes in the various 
items, but the movement of the week re- 
sulted in a gain of $1,265,800 in sgrplus 
reserve, which brings the amount held by 
the banks in excess of legal requirements 
up to $9,274,200. In specie there is an in- 
crease of $1,480,500, and in legal-tenders a 
decrease of $381,400. The loans are less- 
ened $1,075,900 and the deposits have 
fallen off $666,800, with a decrease in cir- 
culation of $161,000. 

Bank Srocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank stocks: 








Bid. Asked.| a 
erica... —- 0 } ATINE ... «5. 0nne ) a 
Central Nat'nl. — 135 ‘Market 1900 
hase Nat. B’k.154 — \Mech. Bkg ass. 2 — 
Commerce ..... 180 |Merchants’...... 13900CliC = 
Co itinental..... — 1% etropolitan .. — 
Corn Exch'nge.160 7 - 
First National..800 _ = 
Nat'l. ~~ = 
Ga! Na ‘150 _ = 
ci an Am'n.. 0 = 
mover. .......« - _ 
[eee Man't's140 - = 





Srock MarxkEt.—Speculation was very 
active throughout the week and the fluctu- 
ations in values were frequent, although not 
to any great extreme. There was 2 strong 
effort made by some of the prominent oper- 


ators to unload Reoagh the week; but 
their exertions proved unnecessary and 
they failed to find a ready market for their 
stocks. Instead, the tendencies were strong 
to a general decline and efforts had to be 
made to prevent a crash, that would have 
carried ‘*‘ bulls,” “‘ bears,” and ‘lambs ” alike 
down to the depths. The “bears” seem 
to be extremely cautious in selling ‘‘ short” 
and are always ready to ‘‘cover” on any 
indication of an attempt to squeeze them by 
the holders of thecliqued stocks. About the 
middle of the week a strong effort was 
made to screw up quotations a few points, 
and how far it might have succeeded can- 
not be told if it had not been arrested by 
the very poor showing made in the reports 
of the Vanderbilt roads. Various reasons 
were offered to account for the large de- 
crease in their earnings, but parties who 
had been induced to purchase the shares of 
these ruads, by the glowing reports recently 
circulated so industriously as to their pros 
perity, were loth to accept some of them, 
and showed an inclination to look with 
some suspicion upon the whole matter. The 
market is very sensitive and feverish, and 
should any large blocks of stock be thrown 
on the market a break in prices would be 
inevitable. The most eerious element of 
danger in speculation at the present time 
is that a large quantity of the stocks that 
are considered as “wild cat,” that pay no 
dividends, are selling at prices that even the 
most sanguine did not anticipate and their 
real value does not justify, hence extreme 
caution should be exercised in purchases, if 
loss is to be avoided. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations of the week: 


Adams Express........se+..- 
American Express. .....os-. 218 8 





BAG BAG 
Alton and T. H.........+ oeee 370 «65% 61 61 
Alton and T. H. pf... .. ....0+ 500 «66 96 96 
American Coal............+- 200 «6468 62 62 
American Dtat. Tel......... 8.000 58 50 50 
B., Pitt., and West.......... 1.600 4854 475g 48% 
Roston Air Line............. 9,065 68% SO 68% 
Bur., C. R., and Northern. . % 81 80% «BL 
Cedar Falls.. sevecee os 11,000 40% 83 ST 
Canada Southern. ecvcccesecs 66,410 744 GHG ODE 
Caribou Mining............. 100 Me = % 
Cameron Coal. ........-+-++« 6,100 . 4955 425 4G 
Cedtral Arizona ............ 700 46 O44 4% 
Central Pacific.............. 41,410 102} 10056 101 
Chic., St. L.. and N.O....... 100 «(81 81 81 
c.,C., C., and Ind.... ee 985, 97% 08% 
peccues S14 «(8G «(90% 
6 a 
S45 38 $38 
sbicce 26% te 254 
653g 63 64 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy 45 «6165~—os«168 16334 
Chicago and Alton.......... 1,260 41% 1389 Wi 
43% 


Chicago and Northwestern. 17,755 126% 124% 126 
Chicagoand Northw'n, pf.. 600 143 190i¢ 140 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul.... 48,000 120% 121% 12554 
Chic.,M.. and St. Paul, pf.. 1,305 18544 189% 184% 






Cin.,8 , and Clev............ 13,700 6854 62% 64 

Clev. and Pitts............... 49 138 «=©6138 = :188 

Consol. Coal.......0-.0+0+++- 950 41% 40 41% 
Sabtbcecchdltedseed 20 68% «68 8 

Del., Lack.. and Western...143,200 126 i21%¢ 128% 

Del. and Hudson...... ..... 4.150 111 108% tt 

Den. and R. Grande......... 15,450 11256 110% 110% 

Dub. and Sioux C...... 320 87g «86 86 

Gan. and St. Joseph........ 7,400 BOLg 

Ban. and St. Joseph, pf..... 11,000 116% 118% 114% 
$0csgcceses -cooned 24 6 1% 

Homestake Min............. 2 Wg Ws ke 

Houston and Texas......... 6250 105 9% 9% 

Tilinots Cemeral.............. 8.265 141 137% 140% 

Ind., Bloom., and West..... 13,120 56 58 B41 

Keokuk and D. M........... 200 27 Wg 27% 

Keokuk and D. M. pf....... 41 55 55 55 

Lake Shore..........----++++- 1903¢ 1205 198 

Lake Erte and Western..... 13,635 65% 61 68 

Long Island.......... ..-.++. 60 o 

La. and Mo. River........ .. 150 @ 2 22 

La. and Mo. River pf 10 6 6«@ 42 42 

Louisville and Nashville 7,910 10835 1064 107% 

Lou., N. Alb., and C......... 400 11156 110 = 110 

Manhattan seseeeeeee OBIS 2836 WE 

Manhattan Beach......... ~ 1386 Sie 50% 

Maryland Coal.............+« 1,800 Siig 2046 

Maripsoa, pref.............++ no 868 1% 

Mar. and Cim., Ist pf........ 500 17% 16% 

Mar. and Cim..@d pf......... 42 12 11 

Memphis end C.. - 81,800 92 864g 

Metropolitan. ... 17,980 0 88 

Michigan Central 53,06 110% 105 

Mobile and Ohio.. 26.933 80% 

Mil. and L. 8......... 4500 68 

Mo., Kan.. and Texas. 3.340 58 

Morris and Essex. 1,325 12635 

Nash., Chat.. and St. Louis. 2400 0014 

BS. Z. CaMAURE..comyeenecocognas 47,402 108% 

RV. GRRE. ich. ach octoces 28,245 147% 

N. Y. and New Haven...... 17 18% 

N.Y Ele 11.855 1 

N.Y. 76.218 


gaeegsgeeepedgssSss 





1™% 

N Y.,LE. and W., pfd... 8500 88K 

N. ¥., Ont., and West....... S1ses 38% 

Nor. and Western....,...... 2.750 634 
Sorthern Pacific... 88.831 4555 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 68,456 886 

Onto and Miss,.....0<0-..+-. 44 

Ohio and Miss., pf...... oe «=. 108 7?sid17 
Oregon, R., and Buss, ccosss ss 6678-178 10056 
Ohio Central ........ os cece 38,625 — ra 
Ohse Soutbere. «. ....--.-644 ra 
/ Pacific Mall........-.- eccccse Hy oy ae 
Pate ald Readily BL shes Yes “Ong 





{June 30, 1881 





Seteetinnnate.. 50 140 MO (140 
Pullman 


iRicccoccccecosecs 1325 144 140 149% 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev..... o 17870 ST 88 

Quteksllver........ .....0+ 11,115 20% 198% 19 

Quicksilver, pf.............. 14,700 60% 64% 674 
Rochester and Pitts... 15,616 4054 Sm 4 

Rock Island................. 1,705 148% 148 143% 
Rich. and Alleghany........ 2,400 6 -%3 Kc] 
Silver Clift 470% 6 6 

. 200 108 Oy 90% 
1,005 87 805 87 

825 24% «8 MG 

i. a ee | 

- 6900 3 im 1% 

- 4050 58M SMe 5214 

St. L. and San Fran., pf... 2,150 8 74 «O78 
St. L. and San Fran. ist pf. 900 115 119% 145 
St. Louis, {.M.,and 8....... 100 «(86 86 86 
Spring Mountain............ 100 46 « 46 
Tol., Del., and B............. 7,600 36% 84 MM 
Texas and Pacific........... 19,055 7054 68% 60 
Union Pacific.........-....+. 95,540 19056 127% 120% 
United States Express...... 150 24% 73% 78% 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac.... 66.400 58 5455 56% 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 20,730 0436 G2ig 98% 
Wells-Fargo Express........ 608 142 #188 140 
Western Union Tel......... 86,100 187% 1385 136% 
Western Union, exc....... 81,783 4 OI «48682 


Fovancrat ITems.—The following is a 
statement of the earnings of the Lake 
Shore Railroad, as presented at the meeting 
of the directors, on Saturday last: 








1881 issd. 

Gross earnings.................... $8,970,000 §9,073,000 

Operating expenses and taxes... 5,480,000 6,019,384 

Percentage of earnings........... (61.09) (55 84) 

Net earnings................. 490,000 $4,053,616 
Interest, rentals, and dividends 

on guaranteed stock............ 1,350,000 1,380,000 

$2,140.000 $2,673,616 

Equals per share.................. (4.38) (6.40) 


Balance for 1881, appropriated as follows: 
Quarterly dividend, 2 percent., May.1881. $989,830 
Quarterly dividend, 2 per cent., Aug., "81. 989 330 


iii thsk dela dte I abastscceis "$1,978,669 
Sinking fund, six months.................. 125,000 
|—___irene eine  a ar et 36 000 

eee ee $2,140,000 


A quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. was 
declared, payable on August let. 

The directors of the Michigan Southern 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent., 
payable Aug. ist, and the following state- 
ment of earnings was presented at a meet- 
ing on Saturday last: 


1831. 1880. 
Gross carnings.................... $4,340,000 $4,621,000 
Operating expenses and taxes... 3,045,000 2,921,000 
Percentage of earnings........... (70.16) (63.21) 
Net earnings................. $1,205,000 $1,700,000 
Interest and rentals............... 853,000 840,000 
ie bebaece<cabeun becace $442,000 $860,000 


The dividends for the current half year 
will be: 
One and one-half per cent. May ist, 1861.. .... $281,073 
One per cent. August ist, 1881.................. 187,382 


The statement presented at the meeting 
of the directors of the Canada Southern 
was as follows: 





1881. * 1880. 
Gross earnings.......... . $1,817, 862 81 $1,885,396 51 
Operating expenses and 

PRBOR. 20... 00000 scccesee 1,832,700 60 1,168,021 80 
Percentage of earnings (7A) (61.95) 
Net earnings.............. $485,143 210 §717,314 71 
Less interest on bonds..... 328,464 10 208,889 80 
IIE ccnncitmdmaimnmtinen $146,679 11 9515,414 91 
Equals per share of stock. . (0.98) (8.42) 


The above statements cover the first six 
months of this year, ending June 30th, with 
the month of June partly estimated. 

The profits of the New York Elevated 
Railroad for the eight months ending May 
8ist were $476,965, and of the Metropolitan 
Elevated Road $9,746, which is equal to 4 
dividend of 22 per cent. on the capital stock. 

The directors of the Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad Company, of this city, have begged 
hard to get the suit against them discon- 
tinued, but without success, the attorney- 
general deciding that it must go on, as the 
Company has been insolvent more than a 
year. The stock is down to 27. 

Paine, Webber & Co., bankers and brok- 
ers, of Boston, have for sale a limited 
amount of Atchison, Topeka, and Sante 
Fé Railroad forty-year five-per-cent. sink- 
ing-fund bonds. Though having been in 


business less than a year, this firm is already 


well known and can well be trusted to exe- 
cute all in-town or out-of-town orders. 
Drvwenps.—The Bank of New York, N. 
B. A., has declared a dividend of four per 
cent., payable July Ist. 
The Bowery National Bank has declared 
a dividend of five per cent., payable July 


1st. ‘ 

The Chatham National Bank has declored 
—— of three per cent., payable July 

st. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a ook Fels oth three and a half per 
om. Ls vagetie IS 

Oriental- Bonk has: declared a divi- 
dend of four Peomiee. —.. oo July 1st. 


ot 

PRP nt mg a me tg 
The Bank ofthe Metropole has slared 
three and s half percent.. 


oe A 
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has declared a dividend of four per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The Metropolitan National Bank has de- 
ones a dividend of five per cent,, payable 

uly 5th, 

The Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

The Irving National Bank has declared a 
ae of four per cent., payable July 

st 

The Mechanics’ National Bank has de 
elared a dividend of four per cént., payable 
July Ist. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable July 


st. 
The Marine National Bank has declared 
——— of four per cent., payable July 

st. 


The Central National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable 


7“ 1st. 

he Pheenix National Bank has declared 

pe dividend of three per cent., payable July 
st. 

The National Broadway Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of eight per cent., payable 
July 1st. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has ordered that the two dividends of one 
and a half per cent. each heretofore de- 
clared be paid July 15th. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company has declared a quarterly 
—— of two per cent., payable August 

st 

Thecoupons of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company, due July Ist, will be 


paid at maturity, at the office of Fisk &- 


Hatch, 5 Nassau St. 

The coupons of the Port Royal and 
Augusta Railway Company, falling due 
July ist. will be paid on that date at their 
office, 252 Broadway. 

The Commercial Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

The Park Fire Insurance Company has. 
declared a dividend of six per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. 





MEMORANDA CONCERNING 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


A VALUABLE 


Hiand-Book for Investors. 


Contains not only all the information about Govern- 
ment Bonds which iavestore or the publiecan desire, 
but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with diree- 
tions for buying and selling in the New York market 
all kinds of securittes, 

Tables giving the progress of the United States, 
1830—80, in population, imports and exports, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, railroads, telegraphs, etc., etc., 
are added ; also notes on Gold and Silver, giving 

A. The present monetary standard of the Nations 
of the world. 

B. Production of Gold 
from 1498 to date. 

C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D. The Stock of Silver now in the world. 

EX. The relative value of Gold to Silver. 

¥. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

@. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 

SENT, POSTPAID, ON APPLICATION. 


and Silver in the world 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds a our 
effice,in any sum from §50 to the largest t 


“oe 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
treland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


COMMERCIAL FI FIRE TEURANCES pom 


anew Y 
paviv ID QUACKINB ‘umanim elected 
President and bed LAWRENC Secretary. 
ALTER LAWREN Secretary. 





QUARTFELY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF METROPOLIS on the morning of Satur- 
day, June 18th, 1881: 
Loans and discoun’ 





tle 
. 8. legai-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks.............-..+ 838,856 24 
Cash items, viz: checks for the 
epic, Se ne tet secccesecee» 611,068 O1 
O* cer items carried as cash............+«: 475 1 
Furniture and a peeccccepgocecccooses 10,000 00 
Current CXPOMSES, ......0..2,0c0ccesseceseee 21,148 06 
Due from ary of the United States. 12,000 00 
Total........ oocetpapranencenagnnnccegses $4.472,865 28 
paASR SSIES. 
Goatees gosh, paid in cash 








Total 
mere or ew Yor«, Couwry or New ¥ 
OBERT SCHELL, President, 
ROGERS. ie ier of Bank < é b mM 
var k,! id ty, bet —, ¥- +? erally sworn, 
ork, in said county, y and sev: 
each for himself, saith tha! the foreg ng Tn allre. 
ebents a true statement of the condition of the said 
before the of an ony tenet on the 
moruing. of Saturday, the © teen 





de 
2 and every of the iteme oper 
vecified, accordin ing to the best of b Sagwieter 
belief; and that t said ban 
been and is transacted at the prentiee aforesaid 
ROB. SCHELL, President. 
THEO R OGERS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn 3 both deponents, 
the 224 day of June, 1881. 
Evwarp C. Evans, Notary Public No. 48, N. Y. Co. 


Atchison, 
Topeka, and’ 
Santa Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR 
SINKING FUND 
5-per-cent. 
BON D 8S. 


FOR SALE BY 


PAINE, WEBBER & CO., 


683 Devonshire Street, 
Besten, Mass. 


Pittsburgh, Bradford, and 
Buffalo Railway. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 
Mortgage, $800, Only 98.000 per 
INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

THIRTY- YEAR BOND. 


ann mond shows Bonds to y inabe Markets 
A limited amount offered at Pos and Interest 


OWENS & MERCER, 


61 Breadway and 7 Exchange Court, 
NEW YORK. 


Particulars furnished on application. Right to ad 
vance price reserved. 














desired, at current market rates, without any expense 
for commissions. 


We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries In 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at 
request amy accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers ma? desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government 
Bonds and our large and constant dealings enable us 
to offer the best and most favorable terms to our 
customers. Every detail of the business Is system- 
@tically arranged and has our persona! supervisios. 


FISK&HATCH, 


6 Nassau St., New York. 








HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other cana wes find B oapetint ¢ advantages 
the convenient safe! ebsess only 
to their personal access control, at 


SAFE DEPOSIT WANTS |" 


National "Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE, 
WM. 8S. CLARK. JOHN R. BOTHWELI- 


Clark & Bi Bothwell, 


Dividend- 








Managers A. Starr- Paying ne sg 
*Raaaite B. aaa 
20nd 3: “¢ ‘32 ee 
For New 


Office No. finan a cof of Wall, N.Y. 
mr Esa 

as iW. H. Inman 

Wy Fee oh eae He 

1881 Boo ped sai fpr 





Giles Ponsa ieges, | 
—BANRKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yor 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers. Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bends and Stecks bought and seid on com- 
mission and fall information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 
U, TERLY REPORT P 
Qrate of June, 1 outhe omiag of Bae nay, 
Loans and discounts, as pay ecuste.... $325,122 70 















jy 
frome’ trast companies, state and 


notes 
h 











RARE. C Cashier, 





Conringrtat, National Bark oF New 
June 25th, Pa 


FORTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
@ Board of Nate have this day declared a 


eC iy Pua a ato 
ras ORIENTAL Tn sapere yt 


onan 





a 22p, 1881. 


FIFTY-SIXTH DIVIDEN 
The of Directors have this day declared a div- 
idend of FOUR (4) per Cent. from the net Ings of 
the last six months, payable on and after July ist 
proximo. C. W. STARKEY, Cashier. 





Bare op, 
Mg tg * 
THREE AND A HALF PE 
after July ist. 


EOPI. 
wuss iat 


ena tee Tay 
2th inst till that de 


881. 
vidend of 
Gena on and 
une ne Heh + Both Dividen, A sem 
eribst our (4) PF will ad wh 
Wins M MILNE, Jr., Cashier. 


HE BANK OF NEW Ye Kourn of bireqor 
vos, June a —F 1881.—The f Dir 


ayatle daly in a dividend of FOUR 
‘pagal Ju . pe peter books will be 


. B. B. FERRIS, Cashier. 


sac NaTIonaL name 
RK, J ay a 


VIDEND, OF FOU! et wre to ke ENT. Has 


sod kteer the lst of J br tate next. The transfer. 
book will be closed until tha 
H, COX, Cashier. 








have th 
pak 











epeitors sa fli, vi a7 8 
eee 





D er of 
and doing business at New York ci 


, in said county, 
that the 


being = y comm, 4 for iment saith t ~ bo 
‘orego report. w e schedule accompanying 
the coeme, io all a true statement of the 


respects a 
condition "of the said bank before the transaction of 
any business on the = day of June, 1581, to the 
Dest of his knowles and lef. 
X. F. RIACH, Vice-President. 
aS: SUYDAM, hier. 
Prey toy A subscribed ont —s by both deponents, 
e 24th ‘une, ‘ore me, 
4 Jxo. B. Cog. Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write io ce es the old Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL y Rowen Faloys N. ¥. 





batineee house with eral Stock Commission 
ness, » experience. 
In terest allowed em posits at 4 per cent., payable 





SEVEN AND EIGHT PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGES. 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, three and five years to 

—_ payable (principal and interest, in Boston. These 

are secured on improved farms located in 

sas and Dak end valued *t over three times 

the amount of the loan. For salé mi amounts of §500 
and upward at par an and secrved interest. 

D. LORING, 51 State Street. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Bch or EEN an sane, E 
a. Dividend” ut TOUR, En CENT. ot earn 
ings of last six months fis this = been declared by 
thie Bank. payeue lst July next. The transfer-books 


will be cl 
ANTHONY LANE, Cashier. 


Tarprmecranibe. nit Wank 





oer K, June i yn. 


of BA 





EE a 
Jable on — after J uly Int 1881. 
books will remal Goned ust fl that date, 
fer bos N PARKER, Cashier, 
Marine NaTIonaL BAn«, , 
se WALL STREET, 
ORK, me 2ist, 1 


FSEa": “SEVENTH pivip 

DEND of FOUR P 

of this bank has this’ HOENT. on ihe 
earnings r 4 A past six months, payable on and after 


J ——_ 
‘the t tow “he books will remain closed uniil that 
JOHN D, FISH, Cashier, 


en RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
CORNER EIGHTH AVENUE and 34TH "STREET 
THIRTY-FresT SEMI-ANNUAL DivipEND.— The Trust- 
ees have declared, out of the earnings of the past six 
months, a semi- annual dividend at the rate of four 





T cent. per ann on all sums of $5 and upw: 
pazonle  depoattors S entitled thereto on and after 
MINTER REST NOT WITHDRAWN will be added to the 


ncipal and draw interest from July Ist. 
sas EPOSITS MADE on or before yay 10th will draw 
inte bay from July 1st. 
mM. to3P. M.; also 


a rear amnonasce com. 
New von Ay pyne 24th, 1881. 
vipty. NINTH. Bey 
Directors hav y ey declared a 


The 
semi. oy A dean of, ; MO ‘D cent., payable on 
and after first day $ u 

ER "CAWREN CE, Secretary. 








Ex XECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Westenx Uxiow TELEGRAPH = COMPANY, : 


Yor«, e Zist, i. 
TA MEETING OF THE Ex SBCUTIVE’ COMMITTER 
A of the Benes -< o Dis ‘ aphed wes Wacseet Union 
h Compan is day, it w 
rea ered th thet the two divide née of one ye and one-half 
heretofore ao be payableon and 
roximo stockhold: 


ot Jul to ers 
ecord at the close of Soke on Tasedes. June 


oe ie a fest at ie ” 





Tas Besmees. ¥ aps, Bane 4 or New Yor«, 


TA MEETING OF OARD OF DI. 

pee i CENT. was dec! h ie 13 a? an areidend ot 
wi earn 

nd after the Ist st day 


2 Ris poet ony 
The transfer-books will remain closed until July 
E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 





Tue CENTRAL NaTIONAL BANK OF TRE 
ang <P 


TRENT TURP BIOL Bie vs 


RS of Bey tie this cor ¢ 
semi-annual 4 ~~ of out of 
the coguangs ot the past in mo’ As. 4% 
after July = premsee. 

er books wi a.on 


The be closed from 8 P. 
the 224 Instant until the mornin of July 6th. 





T= QuATHAM HATIONAL L BANK. 
ROADWAY, New Y 
DIVIDi 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE per Cent. (8), payuble 


on and after July Ist. 
Transfer books until July 24, 
1881. H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


will remain closed 
NaTionaL Broapway BAnx, 
iw YORE. June 22d, 1881. 
semi-ann 


END. Dividend 

re se —— At the capital stock of this bank 

be paidon and he capt of July eteuing. 
TT, Cashier. 








Invina Passes. | Dem, 


E BOARD oF Dik 
Tits day —s dividend 
ie on and after the firat da 

h date the Seaster book: 
GEO, E. SOUPER, Cashier. 





MernorouiTaN Na’ TIONAL BANK, 
DIVIDuN! ppane Stet, 1881. 


The Directors pare this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of ) PER CENT., pay- 


able on and after Tuesday. Sul ‘ea. 1881. Transfer- 
books will remain one. "3 COOORKEY. Cameee 


mencqerey | Naviowal Bask ) 
fo New Yor ‘ 


Traresanner eeesnne LEE | & 


A. 8, a Cashier. 


THE, BOARD Ca: ap uimee Rone he 


py teh eaters month, payable oT yt Sind 


coe 














4 July 16th, 
6 wrt : A. R. BREWER. 


Tae Lake SHore AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN Raltt- | 





oan Gnanp Cx NY. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, RAND Cx: 
vn Your, June une bath, 1 Inst. 


The er 8 will closed at 3 0’ eee P, 
py Ls Priiea ma fine ath. Ay August 
ec 
ay manne E.D. WORCESTER, R, freasu surer. 





eaperees Fg Come | RaILwaY Company, 
‘0. 9 Nassau 8 Me June 24th 


CHES Roky! PEC lst BARE, ist vem 


be paid eae aver, et urity, at the o ce of Fis 
qnean 
pet Wi dio C: P. HUNTINGTON, President. 


Ornice oF TEE Po 





RT eee @ Avousta RaiLway CO.,) 
COUPONS OF THE Foun “i ove 
HE 0 
DAUGUETA A KAILW AY COMPANY'S ¥ 

MOR’ tow SINK BONDS. 7+. >’ 1st, 
will be paid on ax after that date, at the office of the 

Company. R. H. THAYER, Secretary, — 

OREGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
No. 20 Nassau 


STREET, 
New Yor«, Sane 1! 5th, Teat, 
(oerens OF JULY ist, 1881, FROM 
/ponds of the Oregon Ratiway and Navigation Com- 
i@ at maturity by the Farmers’ Loan 
pany uot Company, Xo. 26 Exchange Place, New 


_ T. H. TYNDALE, Assistant Secretary. 


Orrncs OF CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, AND OMAHA RAILWAY 1s 





62 Broapway, New York, June 11th, 1881.—A divi 

of ONE AND THREE-QU ARTERS PER CENT. ry 3 has 

been declared upon the preferred capital stoc i 

Company, payable July 20th, 1881, to any: ae 

record June Ly 7 q Transfer books close June 
u 8 

a . R. P. FLOWER, Treasures. — 





2 Nassau ie on or 
roa dane Voth, 1881, 


RD var TRUNTEE 
dee dete We a re tly abet 


OFFICE OF THE STARR GROVE SILVER ume Co., 7 
No 


Tits 





ITAL STOCK my, —s 
the tak hash, ag thts oe The Serer: Sooke 
im st ta the 30th, inclusive. 
ge 8. CLA , President, 
Jouy R. BOTUWELL, 
Orricg oF 
34 aN 





‘pa. Hares, Im, 





-_—_ 


— 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





J. & W. SELIGMAN & c0., 


BANKERS, 
04 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


ETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA; 


; M CA *@ 
DRAW x: LS OF EXCPANGE AND MAKE TEL 
EGRAPHIC TR BS OF MONEY ON BUROPE 
AND CALIFORS 





Al LY REPORT OF hy MUR- 
: Qu — fe oe the morning 0 turday, 
he 18th day of }— 
fetene SOURCES 
Loans and discounts, as sehedule.... §706,882 44 
Due from directors of the 
bank. ~ ae in loans and 
on pBddbooe $41,558 63 
Overdrafia, As per scheviule.. 128 65 
Due from trust companies. state and na- 
tional banks. as per schedule... ee 64.970 63 
Bonds and morteages, as per schedule... 1.90 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule.. 1,100 90 
aie? havtineeschuwonctbd 23,25 59 
8. many tomier noter and circ ulating 
notes of national banics................ 51,636 00 
Cash ttems — viz.: bile ‘and 
checks for the next day's ex 
changes.............. 664 62 
Other tte tems carried as cash, as 
per echedule............ccceces 8,172 27 
— 50,836 70 
Assets not ineluded under 


either of the above heads—viz.: 
Purniture «nd fixtures. ‘ 

Taxes paid - ae 
eevee’ expensn. bedetocestdods 





Dapttal stock, paid in cash 
Surplus fund E 
Undivided profits, viz.: 

c * 











scount . 948, 7~ 17 
Exchange.. PRS eae. 
Pech sc ccnscsncavceseccens a one 36 
— 64,184 57 
Due depositors as follows—viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. $600,270 52 
Demand certificates of deposit x = 47 
Cert!fied checks....... 626 16 
-— 745,826 15 
Due Lay companies, state and national 
bank: f: fe ps ED cncceccqnncsoesece 58,910 15 
Unpaid dividends 402 00 
ec ceccapecescascescssovecqucepens 1.0 9,822 a7 


STATE OF New York, County or New os a8.: 
William A. Darling. President, and Albert H. Gale, 
Destaee of Murray Fill Rank. a bank loreted and do 
inc business at ird Avenue, in sald county, 
being duly sworn, each for himeelf, saith that the 
foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying 
the same, iain all respects a true statement of the 
condition of the sald bank before the trensaction of 
any buginesson the 18th day of June. 1891, to the best 
of his knowledges e and heltef. 
ILLIAM A DARLING, President. 
) H. GALE. Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both deponents, 
the 20th day of June, 1881, before me 5 
aM 
Notary Public, City and County of New York. 
Qs RTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
ART NK, on the morning of Saturday, 


the 18th day R Seas. 1881 
RESOURCES. 


Es DIXON, 











ang and discounts, as per schedule. ... $1,901,513 24 
ue from directors of the 
bank, included in loans 
and discounts.............. SAA,°27 21 
Over<dirafts, as perachedule 2,670 51 
we from truet companies, efate and 
nation»l banka, as per schedule 206,300 81 
Banking house and lot, as 
okt schedule $80,000 00 
her real estate, os per 
echedule.............. 900 00 
——— 8,900 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule 179. 8°0 00 
Bpecle 24,258 58 
U S. legal-tender notes and c ireulating 
notes of national banks...... 157.587 00 
Cash itema—viz 
Bilis and checks for the 
next day's exchanges... $49,086 48 
Other items carried as 
cash, as per sehedule.... 16,025 57 
—__ 65.112 05 
Current Oxpenses.........ccccecccceecees 11.581 70 
I, ns cnenanetseitieite te tela, $2,683,723 92 
LYARILITIES. 
Capital stock, pases in cas o padded Cobaticbate $300. 00 
Surplus fund. . eiéabeennns ; 10 00 
Discount ..... 982.912 14 
Interest . - 8a 19 
Other profits. oe 2 18.379 22 
—— 54.841 55 
Due depositors as follows— viz: 
Deposits subtect to check. $2, 096, 158 10 
ee certificates of de 
aeashacasecee 14.448 46 
cortined checks....... 25.761 
_— — 2,076,558 38 
Due trust companies, state and national 
nks, as per schedule 51,907 00 
Amount due not Saipaed under either of 
the above heada—viz. 
Unpaid GOUEIGIED, 00.000 cccncccccesesescecss 917 00 
Tl innnssieaeeseebeheutecdeamenetiien $8.68" 723 98 
Sratr or New Yor«, Country or New Yorx 
WASHINGTON A. HALL, Pre ident, a Cc. OW. 
STARKEY. Cashier of the Oriental Bank, a bank 
located and doing business at New York City. in sald 
county, being duly sworn, each for himself, xaith that 
the foregoing report with the schedule accompany 
ing the ename, is in all respects a true statement of 
the condition of the said bank before the trons- 


setion of any bue«iness on the 18th dav of 
1881, to the best of hi: knowledge and belief. 
ASHINGTON ead President. 
c. W STARKEY, Cash 
Severally subscribe’ and sworn by Doth dep nents, 
the 2ist day of June. 1881, before me. 
Jos. EB. Kxnor, Notary Public, 
New York County. 


June, 





Qyar RTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
H WARD RANK on the morning of Satur 
day. the 18th day of june. ne * 


Loane and (discoun a. sixteen $540,867 89 
Due from directors of the bank, 

included in loans | and dis- 

Sta: canénipeandientumeiaente 448 57 
Overdrafts 259 67 


e from oy companies, state and na- 
tional banks.......... 
Ranking- house and lot 
—— —— badacoseee . 
midis and. MOrTtMAges. ..... 0... cecceese ° 
Stocks and bo: bonds Secesaneagacsconcs aamienial 
rie 


32 
2 





q 


g es 
#333 
3338 


8. legal tender notes and “eireuiating 
notes of national banks 
Bille and checks for the next day's ex- 


$3 


a Ae 
Other ftems carried as cash.. 755 49 
TEE DE cnncaccneesanconsetcesess<conccadas 1,592 
SE ED, cnccnanahorncenessccnencench 4,762 20 
Stamped check-book account............... 162 84 

nanicocasutnkanscesccnsctasssssooaced $750,102 09 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, paid in cash.................., $100,000 00 
TNOUNED. .funetc Cetuscccecssoseseud $12,242 75 
Other profits. ..........ceccevcess 6,890 

. —— —— 183 68 
Deposits subject to check....... $619,530 31 
Demand certificates of ae 2,315 00 
Certified checks.......... 10 630,068 41 

$750. 102 09 


SratTe oF New Yor«, Covery or New York, ss 
CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier of the Eleventh Ward 
Bank, located and doing business at New York City, in 
said county, being duly sworn, for himself, saith that 
the foregoing goers with the schedule accompany 
Ing the same, respects, a true statement be 
the condition be the said bank before the action 
of avy business on the 18th day of June, 1 
best_of his knowl and belief. ind ‘HENRY 
STEERS) the President is Cte and cannot join in 
this report CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Si and 1 by ‘Gepone nt, we A day of 


ndacrihed 
June, 1881, before me A 4 
Certf. Med in N. ¥. Co, ° 


| 











Tue general demand throughout the week 
has been less than for come time pastin the 
dr, goods market, though the volume of 
sales ure of a satisfactory figure, taking 
into consideration that the time for “‘ stock- 
Many of the 
jobbers are closing out a number of their 
strictly seasonable goods and styles as the 
best prices that can be realized, preferring 


taking” is so near at hand. 


to have their bank-account enlarged than to 
suffer the inconvenience and necessary loss 
of “‘carrying over,” as the cost of so doing 
would be much more than any profit that 
could be realized, while to replace them 
with pew goods is of much more im- 
This 


part of jobbers has been the means of 


portance to all. action on the 
stimulating a considerable business in 
prints, lawns, and dress-goods; but the job- 
bing trade in the regular way has raled 
quiet, except in the case of cotton flan- 
nels, blankets, repellants, Kentucky jeans, 
doeskins, and other certain kinds of Fall 
goods, in which transactions were very lib- 
eral in the aggregate amount. Values have 
been firmly maintained by agents repre- 
senting the most desirable cotton and 
woolen fabrics, and there is a tendency 
toward an improvement in prices in some 
of the woolen goods that 
selling at relatively low prices of late. 


have 


The stendiness of values at this time is 
without precedent, and the records of past 
seasons may be searched without success 
for a similar condition of affairs at a 


corresponding period. There are a 
buyers present on the 
market from the Southwest and some 
sections of the South; but thus.far their 
have been chiefly confined 


to small selections and reassortments re- 


pumber of 


operations 


quired for immediate use, and most of 
them are deferring their purchases of Fall 
goods until after the first of July. Al! 
large buyers are pretty well supplied for 
the present with leading makes of goods, 
and a more active busivess will, doubtless, 
be developed immediately after the first of 


the month, when the character of the in- 


ventory has been consulted. The tone of 
the market for both cotton and woolen 


goods is very firm, and the supply of really 
desirable fabrics has seldom been so light 
at this stage of the season. 

Corron Goops.—Tbere has been a lull in 
the demand for cotton goods at first hands, 
though there has been a large and sutisfac 
tory movement on account of foreign 
orders, which absorbed the current produc- 
tion. The moss desirable makes of brown, 
bleached, and colored .cottons are still 
largely sold ahead, and, in fact, but few of 
the popular goods in the market are avail- 
able for immediate shipment. Prices have 
not materially changed, but all the leading 
makes of plain and colored cottons are firm- 
ly held at the late advance and all orders 
that are being accepted are invariably re- 
corded ‘‘ at value.” The export trade has 
been well maintained for many assort 
ments; but even here the business has been 
restricted, in consequence of the inability 
of agents to supply the necessary styles 
and quantities. Corset jeans and colored 
cottons are distributed in moderate lots to 
a fair amount and there is some inquiry 
for the best styles of cheviots. 

Print-Cloths. — There has been a more 
active demand for print-cloths throughout 
the week; but business was retarded slight- 
ly because of the unwillingness of man- 
ufacturers to meet the views of buyers as to 
price. The prices that ruled at the close of 
the week were 3 15-16 cents and 8} for 64x 
64s and 56x60s, respectively. 

Prints. —The demand for prints has shown 
increased activity and large sales have been 
made (at relatively low prices) by some of 
the leading houses, who are about taking 





ek ee 


been* 





tll eatin dated 8 CR oR. 


account of stock. The demand at first 
hands bas been Wight, irregular, and mostly 
restricted to small parcels of choice fancies 
and shirtings, required for freshening 
assortments, 

Ginghams were jobbed in moderate quan- 
tities; but ruled quiet in agents’ hands, 
aside from a very few of thé best dress 
styles, for which there was a fair inquiry. 

Hostery AND UNDERWEAR. — Staple 
hosiery and white cotton bose remain very 
quiet; but there is still a good and steady 
demand for fancy hosiery and heavy shirts 
and drawers for shipment by canal, prices 
Tuling steady on all desirable goods. Fancy 
knit woolens are moving only moderately. 

Wooten Goops.—The general condition 
of the market for woolen goods is very sat- 
isfactory and encouraging, with values 
firmly maintained, and, in view of the fre- 
quent small supplies, improving demand, 
and advancing tendency of wool, bave an 
appearance of a rise in the near future. 
There is a goodly number of buyers on the 
market, who fully realize its changed con- 
dition and who have been purchasing quite 
freely of many of the more desirable and 
seasonable woolen fabrics in order to an- 
ticipate such advances in prices as now 
seem probable; but their action is not gov- 
erned by any speculative influence, the de- 
mand being entirely of a legitimate char- 
acter. Clothing woolens move steadly on 
back orders and a moderate new business 
is being done ina few makes. For Ken- 
tucky jeans, however, the demand has les- 
sened somewhat, but stocks are redneed to 
avery low point and agents are not in- 
clined to force business at the present un- 
satisfactory prices. Repellants were in 
moderate yet irregular request, while fair 
transactions are reported in some makes of 
cloakings and sackings. The supplies of 
flannels and blankets are small, with a 
lighter but fair demand for the former, and 
the latter sold ahead in the leading makes. 


FOREIGN Goops. 

Trade in forcigu goods continues light, 
and will remain in the same condition unti) 
importations grow larger and the fabrics 
for next season’s market come in more 
freely. Dress goods were quiet, and in 
silks there was little doing aside from a few 
specialties, Linens rule-steadier but quiet. 
Laces were less active, though there is still 
a satisfactory demand for both real and im- 
itation laces, more especially the latter, 
White goods and woolens were unchanged. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jan, 1st compare as 
follows with the same period of the past 


year: 

For the week : 1888. 1880. 
Entered at the port............. o+$1,186,002 $1.855.363 
Thrown on market........ bose sec 1,211,447 1,334,845 

Since Jan. ist: 

Entered at port......-csscercesesee 51,881,880 63,341,286 
Thrown on marKet................ 54,270,237 50,075,604 








R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th Street, Sixth Avenne, and 13th Street, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


WE HAVE MADE EXTRA PREPARATIONS THIS 
SEASON FOR AN INCREASED VARIETY OF 


DINNER AND 
CHAMBER SETS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO COTTAGE WANTS, COM- 
BINING ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN, PECULIARITY 
IN DECORATION, AND POPULARITY IN PRICE. 
GARDEN-SEATS, CONSERVATORY PIECES, AND 
PIAZZA ORNAMENTS IN MORE STYLES OF POT- 
TERY THAN CAN BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. OUR 


China and Glass 


STOCK ISTHE LARGEST IN THIS COUNTRY AND 
OUR PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 





We are now prepared to furnish 
ROWING, ATHLETIC,. 


YACHTING 


Outfits in any design required. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS BY MAIL, 
AND CATALOGUES FORWARDED FREE, 
UPON APPLICATION. 


Re. MACY & (0. 





(Tune 20, 1881, 




















Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


STRAW GOODS 


SECOND FLOOR BY ELEVATOR. 


SUMMER NOVELTIES. 


8 NEW SHAPES, SOLD LAST WEEK ) - 
ce. 
FOR $1, $1.25, $1.50, and $1.75, 5 
ALL MARKED 


FINE FRENCH CHIPS, 20¢. 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


FINE LACE, STEEL AND LACE, GOLD LACE, BEL- 
GRADE AND LACE, at 25c., 50c., 67c., 73c., 9c., $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75. 


Rustic Chip Hats. 


NEW SUMMER HAT, 29 cents. 
GIRLS’ BLOOMERS AND MISSES’ SAILOR HATS, 
LARGE VARIETY, 6c., 12c., 19¢., 25e., up. 


The Indian Chip Hats, 
WITII CHIP FEATHER AND TRIMMED, 98c. 
FANCY OPEN. WORK LACE and TUSCAN HATS, 880. 
LEGHORN HATS, 298c. 


MISSES’ BOATING AND 


YACHT HATS. 


50c., 75c., 88c., $1, $1.19, UP. 
MADE TO MATCH FLANNEL AND BUNTING SUITS. 
TRIMMED WITH MULL. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311; GRAND ST.; 
68, 60, 62, 64. 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


Dee 
| 49c., 69c. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SUMMER STYLES. 
35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SILKS anp memes” A aay and CLOAKS 


DRESS GOODS. _ °v “e BOYS’ SUITS. 


MIL LINERY. e “e Fancr Goops. 
o 


o 
Dowesties. o co UNDERWEAR 











LINENS. o co LACES. 
— a oo-> 
a o 
»° JONES °: 
+ a 
~ Eighth Avenue ‘Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, 
| New York. 

x ~ 
o a 
-, JONES 

o 
SHOES. o a Cutlery. 


. Giscnens. 
rs) GLASSWARE. 


o — 
A © REFRIGERATORS. 
o 


— oo 
Upholstery, 3 

— ° 
FURNITURE. o 


_ o 
Lace = Contam. o 
o 
Canrers, Roues, ETC. V Houserurn’a Goops. 


Mail Order De partment a Specialy. Prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. Unequaled inducements to out- 


of-town residents. Samples sent free. Catalogues 
sent to any address. 
EIGHTH AVENUE, COR. 19rH ST., 
New York. ‘JONES. 


— 


Cimeon, Crawford & Sinan, 
19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments: 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Demestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery. LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Delmans and Wraps, 
= and Shoes, etc., ete. 


of the above will be sent to any part of the 
Rates, to any person sending the! raddress to 


"Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31." 

















June 30, 1881.) 






WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MowpaY RVENTN, June 27th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AFD SHIRTINGS. 
Androscorgin : Langdon GB...36 12 
ire 1 





-36 %% |Lonsdale..... +36 10 
as AA. .36 104 ** Cambrie..36. 13 
Allenda:2 64 17 Masonville.. 36 105 
os coos'sd My 19 'Nashua, E...... 56 10 
“ > 6 
Bartlett, F.... 36 A, e Spor 8 iB 
% «©, .. 08 | Newmarket, F..36 7 
Ballou & Son. . .36 "4 N. ¥. Mills..... 36 13 
ag 7%. OF ; Wer Twist 36 133 
Bay Mills....... 36 10! - 54 16 
Biadhetone, AA.36 36 83; ..6-4 20 
oott, R........ 27 «53; ‘ --84 274 
“Oe ree 74 BO 
Cabot peecceecee 78 73! 64008 8-4 22 
‘ 

wT rol OE By 
“ veeeed-4 Whi LT 88 
— peseb ook = ‘ Pequot........5 15 
linton, Al..... ee oe 4 18 
Dwight,Star8..36 10 Slaterville...... 35 «64 
- . Anchor36 11 Tuscarora, XX.36 124 
earless.. 2, UGB... 0-0-0000 %5 11 
Fruit of the Loom: = “ ex. heavy. +4 114 
i, Seeeecece 17 
a!) eS oe ae 64 23 
” ww A TET © canes 8-4 30 
Forestdale......36 1 pera: 94 823 
2“ a ae: 10-4 35 
Goll ‘Medal... sores 36 84 tt heavy....100 37% 
aia Nonp......36 13 

Great Falls Q — 10 ,Wamsutta Sey a 
7 > 1 18) P 13 
” M..33 74| ** cambric...36 13 
S A.. .33  d’ble warp.86 12 


Hill’s Semp. Idem: 9 |Washington... -36 64 
38 Wauregan, 1008.36 12 

o. 00 2a “ shirt cotton 12 

»- 42 1% ~ a eecoa 2 





” “ ...45 184; “ ecambrie.... 124 
Hope. .ocscccee- 36 i Whitinsville.. 36 
Indian Orchard... 38 7 

DW..36 my Williamsville: 
tenatens 76....36 Al..$6 12 
Le 7% 46 i 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam,F.....36 6 |Laconia...... 10-4 25 
Atlantic, A..... 4 hi 4s oc 11-4 27% 
yee yman ae 

a Crore 36 668}! Massachusetts: % 

. | a - BB....36 64 

- a — - = E..... 38 - 
Appleton, A....26 st rang stand. 8} 

{ Medford....... _- 

« BR... 36 Z4 Nashua, fine Q.... % 
Augusta .......36 $| r2 R..36 8 

«Ae Be was ast 
Broadway...... 36 Newmarket, at 64 
Bedford, R..... 30 «5 .-36 6) 
Boott, U....... 84-63) “ N. 36 7 

< hg pebiiee - 8 Pacific, Ext % 8 

“ Fh. bee al ee ee 7 

St Whe duced 40 8} atoqgee. . booed 7-4 in 
Continental, - - : | - .-. 84 20 
- 94 2% 

Conestoga, D... -28 64) S eee 104 25 

«BR ea Ree 

a W..36 7].Pepperell,Efines9 84 
Dwight, X ++ 80 file 36 74 

eg ie Tle ON 6 
Exeter A vesens as 63| Pequot, 4 exeaee 36 8 

SS 6}: ince 8 
Ellerton See "10-4 ieee 45 13° 


Basra A..36 73)Pittsfield, A....26 6 
= 64 Pocasset, > Rides 36 TH 





Indian put. 83) eet. a 
"30 “mi « E ..40 8% 
as .+. 40 114;Stark, AA...... 30 OU 
‘ HE 3B [GME cecccccnss 36 11 
Indian Orebard : i * heavy... .40 113 
= BB @ eee 48 17 
-' BN. i © eteewweced 58 224 
wth ae. ee wea ete 78 30 
Y BRS Bt. ! © cccdesdccd 86 324 
Lawrence. LL ..36 4 Wamsutta,8T..40 12 
” ee . 36 . " --59 21 
“ 36 ‘ ““ i) 
ag XXX.40 “ * 89 so 
Langley,A ...36 ai = --99 37% 
| eee 78 aoa -108 40 
guerre 3-4 5 Wachusett senes 36 «8 
Laconia. B...... a 2 ae 7 
| pepe 74 17}| eee 
eames 84 Ww eee 48 13 
Pi aseind 94 224) 
; PRINTS. 
6 Manchester ........ 7 
64 Merrimack, D...... 7 
6}, Mallory........ sosee 7 
7 Oriental oe 
4, [Bechfle ...26¢0-: pene 
-- 63! Richmond’ 64 
- 6}/Simpson’s solid bik.. 
6 FALUC’B...2.5...-6 





" STRiPEs 
American ..,,. 9}@10 ;Lewiston AA.. my tt 
Amoskeag .. sons @ll} [Otis BB........ 


Fe fancy ~ei" Thorndike A. Wet 
ae oo —@ 9 = @il, 


Hamilton ..... — ‘Unease A.. rt 
Caledonia, i naive 2 in ks Mills, No. 50. .11 
inaien OU -12 
Beenethy<. ><*... ces 3 \Prodigy........ ooeene 
Far & Mars, So ae OS eee ae 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


on IER: nenainasiannls 
Amoskeag, ACA., i7}/Methueh, AA.,.. 15 
ye “44-21; “ “ASA... 18 


4 A.ccce 16 , Palmers... see.sce 8 








” cases 15 | Pearl River. .. .. 17 
“ O.2./¢ @ | Pemberton, Aas. 15 
% Doses» 18 | 13 
- Bose. 124) “6 bo 11 
- Fiei... 114 Swift River....... % 
Cordis, AAA....52 16) Thorndike, A lu 
rs 0.32 173 R.. 10 
a Not . 82 174 Willow Brk., No, i 1 
Hamilton, Bi .. 189 York...... ... 16 
ee Ph P. sn tg 1 
Lewiston, A... .36 183 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag......... 17 :Otis, BB.... 
OE 9 {Pearl River 
Col’mb’n h’y bro...15}-York........ 
“ XXX brn. + hl arren ena 
Obie Gn oy congas 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 11 Manchester........10 
PNG 010 Cisseossid 10}'Mohawk..........- 104 
ee ares 10 |Renfrew...........- 1 
Gloucester......... 104, White M’f’gCo. stp] 10 
Lancaster.......... 103! “6  Fancy..1 
BROWN DRILLS. 
DEO, wns conn ce 83| Langley, B......... 8 
ST shaneesetes 8 Massachusetts, D... 
Boot....... eecsvees | @:7.'¢ 
eS ee Hy \Pepperell .......... 8 
SS Se eee 35 0 
FA SHIONABLE — 
CARPETS. 


Only once before in over forty years 
has the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed in 
our new and greatly enlarged Ware-« 
rooms, 189, 191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 


is the most varied and extensive to be 


Nos. 


found in this country, including aN 
the different grades, with borders to 
match, at a reduction on fine grades 
of fally 25 per cent. 
prices. 


ener Kia 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
_ CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK, — 


HARDENBERGH & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


Carpetinges, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGN UMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fulton and 52, $5, and 67 Heny Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


CHINA MATTINGS. 


3,000 ROLLS OF 
NEW CHINA 


STRAW MATTINGS. 
D HANDSOMEST DE- 


STOCK 

O BE UND TH THESE GOODS 
HAVE BEEN Be ees sED AT THE GREAT FORCED 
TION oN PROM FORM ER PRICES. ALSO 


1,000 ROLLS 


Wrapper Stained 
Mattings, 


ppt tad SOME OF 7 Fancy Ma UALITY 


sone ot WE INVITE TOUR PeciaL a ENTION. 
T AT SLIGHT ADVANCE ADI E ROLL 


i P. ‘WILLIAMS & C0, 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


from former 








FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


-—_——_——_—_— 





roux |rice 90 cts. a Yard, land dy ali Firet- 


a. T. STEWA 
ARNOLD,CONST ABLES CO. ig 
Taubes Moo yaco, |Sides; very heavy ; soft 





all mode shades ; 
/ broider for table or 


inches wide; Satin finish both |c’4s* Dealers 


as down ; throughout the 


to em- nation, 
ovyers., 








“Wekly Backer Review, 





(For the week ending, Friday, June 24th. 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEF. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 123 


Santos, muon to Best 
7 ee a 










eee ee nee 


eee wenn 


TEA. 
PEVOGR ..00-00 bey eh A TIAA ecea . 
Young a ee Pe er ae Ty: Less 5 @7 
PMD usescecees ocSbehnqesewenenal “1S 7 
Ns sondehevctles. eiegeavaseal 
MUONS Vis Soetsosdsesesce tena . 
“SUGAR. 


Raw.—Fnair to prime.............. 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... 


Fs 

4 

° 
BRBER 
@d® 
esse 


FISH. 
George. s Cod (new) per qtl. 
Grand Bank Cod. 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass. . 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.. 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.. 
Herring, per box.. 


i xo Bak 


SSssss 
BSSSRE 


SDDS PdDASOD 


B® 
2 


‘SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 
SE Oe 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s. $2 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins's. een 2 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix. om 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’ a. 1 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 1 


SSSSses 
Ski 11 Re 





GENERAL MAREET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc, 
Frovur: 


Superfine Spring....... eee 
State Extra Brands...... ° 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 

inter Wheat Seconds... 
Ex. Amber, Ind., 0., Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind, 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 
81. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 

SouTHERN FLouR: 


te ae SS SS ET 
[RE KSSSSSERKSESSLSASRE 
BAD DHDHES|SNDSHDDNOHEDOODSSS 


lae eoucauounaawr2anemor 
IRS ABSRSSRSRAASSSSRRSSS 


WN Devde ccs lscicsese ce 
Balt., ‘Alex., Georgetown. 
Virginia Family Sta ena 
Rre Fi.oor: 
State..... dob btede ceeds om. 540@ 580 
Pennsvivania .............—- —@— — 
CoRN MEal: 
WED ccccccccvcvecce - 800@ 830 
Brandywine ......«..++. 3 — 
PEUNE MEO edsccccescese ~—--@-— 
GRAIN 
WaHeEat 4 
White.... o> ewoee al — $1 2% 
“* No.2 © sees 
SE as sonensmnheedien 1 30 @ q 81 
Coun 
Mixed ...40000 so padhsaonaianel — 564@ — 57 
Yellow. —-—@-—— 
White, No. e..0 --— 58 @ — 30 
Oat 
mene! ke eceee— 9 @— — 
Chicago ......... ccccccccce™ 45 _— 
New Vos. .ccrceee busaseee — 4441@ — 45 
YE. 
State..... eee cccccces ove «» 1083 — — 
Pennsylvania.............. 1 05 — — 
BEANS: 
Mediums......-. coccoce 240@ 245 
I i er ae 2 30 240 
NER porretr rrr 2 45 2 50 
Peas: 
Green, 1880, @ bush........150 @ 155 


Southern Biack Eye, @ 2 





eG, DE, tic don cern acest ——@ 32% 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... — 50 @ — & 
Timothy, — per 100 ibs.. — 6 @ — 90 
Clover, mix --e-— WD @ — 6 
Oat Straw. A -— 45 @ — 55 
Long Rye Straw, “* ‘“ — 9 @ -- 95 
Short Rye Straw. “ % — 0 @ — 70 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mess, New........++. ---- $1725 @ — — 
Extra Prime........-. + 49 @— — 
rien THE <0 909 cdecccees 16 2 -— 
Family earesccecee -175@-—— 
Bac 
Short Clear eccccccess $9 25 @— — 
Long Vlear........ + eee 9OO@— — 
GGTE ED... coccccece eoeee DOUG — — 
Cor MEATs: 
Smoked Hams.. coseee — 103@ — 125 
Smoked Shoulders........ — 4 os 
Smoked Strips...........- —-lh@e-—— 
MILL FEED. 
WTR noc codccccccccsoveces.- $12 00 13 00 
Tr tr tae 13 00 @ 14 0 
GO TUG, oc cccccccoes ccccccseeess 1 50 @ — — 
100 16... i. cesccccdccccccccocs 18 00 @ 19 00 
8h wbocce op 54 bp sesccecces 22 00 ao 
Rye Feed......ccccesccceecees —— @: 
Oil Meal...... ebVicbs evs 28 00 @ 29 00 
Linseed Meal.... «.--+«+00--- 25 00 26 00 
Barley Meal......---+--+-e00+ 22 0 @— — 


NEW BUTTER, 


State Creamery. [air to choice.........20 @23 
State Dairy, pails and tubs...... 





State Dairy, tubs, infegior. ...... **193/@20 
Western. airy, aholes to fancy.. -.-17 (@19 
Western, Factory, fair to choiee.......14 @164 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine.............. ccpes — @10 
Good to prime... . 0.6.06. .6600seeeeeee “9Hw10 
Fair to good,.........00++ accoenversss 9 @ 9 
Ohio factory, fiat fine..... GO aye coves SE@ 8 
Fiat, good to prime..... die cvcvce coves THM 
Skimmed Creamery ........ 6.06 edvlenes *; 4@ 6 
Full-skimmed factory.. errs | x 
EGGS. 


Long Island, New aw ney and near- ~ o @— 
State and Pennsylvania. .:. .. 8 @19 





Weatern and Canadian.......... sie als. 
LARD 
Ls agape per 100 Ibs.. osée - x _ 
Ret Rass stovecessdvsseeabecelele  @— — 
praesep POS 

Turkeys picked...... — 14 @— 15 
Spring Cuicker ens, Philsdeipbia., — 20 23 
Broil ROG, .  pectindoeppesnne — % @— 6 
ve Jersey... — 8 @— % 

Fowls, RE cls lcchecsectedee — 14 @ 15 
State and Western...... -— 10 @— 12 
asin vada+casdaccubonaned oe — b @ 18 

VEGETABLES. 


Cucumbers, N.C.,percrate...... $ 75 @#1 50 
Onions, Bermuda, “ “ ..... @1 12 
Spinach, L. L.. $ DER nensce 
Green Peas, Jersey,“ ww asseap 
String Beans, Savannah........ 
Radishes, L. L., er per 100.... 
Asparagus, Shrewsbury......... 
Beets, L. 1. per 100 bunches. eece 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches... 
Tomatoes Bermuda, per box... 
Cabbaxe, L. I, per 100.......... 
Potstoes, Early fine, per bbl 
ps Peerless, 
ex Potatoes, Del. River, kiln- 
Turnips, aie, pee etme L 
Beets, L. I., per 100 bunches.... 1 


DOMEST Ic GREEN FRUI 
Peaches, S. C., per bush..... +. .§8 
Strawberries, per q Qbank v 000 scenic 
Cranberries, Jersey,choice, box.. 
CNET, OE We cc corse: cveseces 
Apples, Russets, choice, per bbl. 3 00 

CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer Sipes: 
City Dressed... ... 
Western Dressed... 
Live Sueee: 
PRRs 030 008d eens eageseuses - 
Live LamMss: 
Fale to. BEG. cccccsccsses — 5) 
DresseD CaLves; 
Jersey prime.. 8 
DuttermGle :....00.000 5 
Live CALVES: 
Mount Holly, choice.......... _— : 
5 
8 


SERSa 
®SSSEOSED AS 
ver © 
SRSRASASSSS 


ec 
noe 


vo 
SES SSssssse 


eon 0 


a8eS 
@SE@dD" Bi 
[~~] a ~ 
SaReS FSR 


8 @— 9% 








State, prime......... s Oe vcccee _ 





Soluble Pacific Guano.......... t— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Superphosphate. .87 00 (@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone.8z 00 as 00 
. Epembete.. bagelesana 29 00 50 
“ Ground Bone.. «++--3) 00 @83 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... odeveclld 00 @31 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........45 00 @48 00 
“* Tobacco Fertilizer...... .47 00 @50 00 
* Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Supe sRboephete 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead ‘Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) @ 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.......+++-++++ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) @ 06 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 8 00 
pees ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Werranted. Pure Bone 
. eal, per 2, se TE 000 85 00 
augh’s Ex rt ne, per 
lbs...+-- “ iden ccab’oonso8ns 41 00 @83 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............+ 85 00 @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 (@48 OU 
Guano, Peruv’n,rectified, 9.70 p.¢. 68 00 @70 00 
ity “ “ 8.40 “ 59 00 52 00 
Guano, Standard or Agree 
(2,240 IB.).. 2. eee cere. e052 OO @i4 OO 
Bone, ground fine, aver pahees 29 00 @30 00 
* dissolved, high o+++-28 00 @— — 
German Potash Salis, Kainit..... 7 530 77 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs. ). -7530@8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. . 4% per 
RT eg 1 623@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. : 37 @ 4 80 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 840 @ 8 45 
ASHES.—We quote 43 cents for Pot and 


53@6 for Pearl. 


First- Class Printers’ Materials. 
TyIE ce. Rocks See cks tor | 


ong | Slat” 
heed tern sere Letters for 
VANDERBURGH, waeas & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 


HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 

Ir seems strange that any one will suffer from the 
many derangements brought on by an impure condi- 
tion of the blood, when SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA 
i rectors. prt or BLOOD AND LIVER cae 

7 strengthening to the 





Ragravers. 
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THE-INDEPENDENT. 








rHE EXAMINATION OF THE MU- 
TOAL LIFE CONTINUED. 


We do not suppose that any one in the 
least famiiar with the income and outgoes 
and management of the Mutual Life has 
had the remotest idea that the Company 
was yet insolvent. For years the Company 
has paid millions of dollars annually in 
dividends and surrender values, which was 
paid voluntarily, a large portion of which 
could have been retained, if necessary. It 
would be the most foolish thing imaginable 
to suppose that the incompetency of the 
management was sufficient to allow of its 
making the Company insolvent, when there 
were some millions each year which could 
be retained to prevent it. We are not sur- 
prised in the least, then, that both Messrs, 
McCall and Peet report the Company solv- 
ent and with a large surplus, on the sup- 
position that future interest will average 
four and one-half per cent. We call atten- 
tion to the fact, however, that, if their cal- 
culations bad been based upon four-per- 
cent. future interest, as required by Massa- 
chusetts and many other states, the surplus 
would have dwindled to about one-third 
the amount stated. We also call attention 
tothe well-known fact that the Company is 
now compelled to make large investments 
nt not more than three and one-half per 
cent. The high rate of interest assumed by 
the examiners had the effect to make the 
liabilities of the Company much smaller 
than honest experts believe them to be, 
while the friendly examination of the 
properly made the assets much larger 
than they really are. We are quite as 
rendy to concede that the Company is 
aolvent as we were before the examination, 
and not one whit more so, for we regard 





the report of the examiners as precisely of 
the same import as the report of the officers 
themselves; no more and no less. 

Mr. McCall gave the Company large as 
sets—larger than the themselves 
claimed. He gave the Company the very 
smallest liabilities. He praised its presi- 
dent in the most unwarranted manner. He 
praised the vice-president, the actuary, the 
hends of departments, the book-keeping, the 
general business management, and special 
eases of business management. If his re- 
port had been composed of praise alone, 
policyholders and al) those interested would 
have tossed it one side in disgust, for many 
very bad things are well knowo in regard 
to the Company and its management. Mr. 
McCall strove to break the effect of his ex- 
travagant praises by mild condemnation of 
some things it was of no use to deny, and 
by giving some facts which he almost neces- 
sarily had to give. These facts, doubtless 
underdrawn, require attention, and we pro- 
pose to discuss the points brought out in 
the report, which show the utter incompe- 
tency of the officers of the Company. 

In the summary of disbursements for the 
past year we find a name for every imagin- 
ary item of expense, with the amount set 
opposite. The members of the Company 
will be interested in this detail of the way 
their money was spent during the past year. 
The statement of expenses does not inclade 
amounts paid for losses, endowments, divi- 
dends, annuities, or losses on investments. 
It is simply a schedule of the expenses of 
the Company for one year, as stated by Mr. 


officers 


Me(Call, Mr. Winston’s friend: 

Commissions on new premiums ... 428,449 78 
Commiasions on remewal.,.,.........6..cse0ees 248.905 08 
Salaries and expense of law department... 97,047 19 


Salaries and expense of medical depart- 


ET Ae EE, HOCTIRNEE SEW PT 77,883 61 
ATE Other GAIAFIER. ..000ccesec:coccvccccccceccees 251,897 38 
PRB cccccccccccccccccesc covevcescccees cocccess 247,832 69 
A ee 128,082 85 
Rent, Liberty-St. building... ............cse08 6,000 00 
Exchange and postage. .........ce.sss.-sese00 52,107 03 
Printing and stationery...............sessees 41.754 53 
Expense Philadelphia building.............. 10,346 04 
Expense Boston building. ..............s000++ 22,017 77 
All other expenses....... Vp cedovccceccccecccece 129,221 51 


We do not propose to use space in criticis- 
ing the general expenses as shown in this 
list. It is a long one, includes every possi- 
ble kind of expense, and then concludes 
with an item of $129,221.51 which is called 
‘all other expenses.” Whatare they? It 
isas much a question of curiosity as it is 
one of interest to the policyholders. The 
amount isa large one. It follows many 
other smaller amounts for all conceivable 
purposes, Policyholders will cudgel their 





brains in vain to think of any possible use 
this one hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
dollars could have been put to. Messrs. 
McCall and Peet know where the money 
went to. They carefully dissected pay- 
ments for far smaller atnounts; but they 
were entirely contented to lump this enor- 
mous One under the head of “all other ex- 
penses.” The amount is sufficient to run 
the entire expenses of a city of 30,000 in- 
habitants for one year, and one hunts in 
vain for a reason for the expenditure of 
even a small portion of it. 

That the examiners should have failed to 
tell what became of this large sum is, per- 
haps, not to be wondered at; but that the 
Company should have expended such a 
sum in one year, giving no hint of what 
was done with it, is suggestive of even 
worse things than we have ever supposed. 
If it was an honest expenditure of policy- 
holders’ money, why not say what it was 
for? A matter of ten thousand or even 
twenty thousand might not attract atten- 
tion; but the enormous amount of one 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand dollars 
hidden under the expression of ‘all other 
expenses,” and following a list of such 
minute detail, is truly indicative of some- 
thing wrong; but there is a far worse mat- 
ter brought out in the report of the ex- 
aminer. 

The laws of the State of New York allow 
a life insurance company to erect a build- 
ing for its own use. It cannot own prop- 
erty under any other circumstances, unless 
the property is taken under foreclosure. 
The Mutual Life has ignored the spirit of 
the law and built foritself three buildings— 
one in New York, one in Philadelphia, and 
one in Boston. The building of the first 
was fully in accordance with the law. 
There was no necessity for either of the 
others. A small rental of $2,000 or less in 
either city was sufficient, and could well be 
at the expense of the agency, as it is in all 
other cities, The buildings in Boston and 
Philadelphia have been erected during the 
past ten years. The three buildings cost 
the Company $3,644,634.58. They were 
appraised by the friendly examiners at 
$2,697,023.18, or $989,701.43 less than they 
cost; or, in round numbers, the three 
buildings of the Mutual Life are worth 
a million dollars less than they cost. 
The two newer ones were erected dur- 
ing the hard times, when labor and mate- 
rial was very cheap. The Company had 
an unlimited quantity of money with 
which to operate. .They could pay cash and 
take all the advantages of paying cash in 
hard times. They did not have to secure 
any particular location for their buildings, 
as is often the case with manufactories, but 
could select almost any portion of either 
city which was centrally located; and yet 
the incompetency of the management was 
so great that now, after prices have come 
back, and other people, who had money 
to invest during the hard times, are begin- 
ning to realize handsome profits, the friend- 
ly examiners of the Mutual Life say that 
the managers of that Company have lost a 
million dollars in building three buildings. 
Scores of buildings have been erected in 
each of the three cities during the same 
time which are now the best of paying in- 
vestments. They were built by good busi- 
ness men. The mismanagement of the 
officers of the Mutual Life can hardly be 
more apparent in any of their misdeeds 
than in the incompetency displayed in the 
erection of these buildings. The record of 
a million dollars of the hard-earned savings 
of its members thrown away is a bad one 
and merits the just condemnation of the 
members of the Company. 

But the incompetency of the management 
of the Company does not end with the 
covered-up spending of one hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand a year, or with the 
loss of a million of dollars. There is a still 
worse record of mismanagement to be given 
to the members of the Company. 

For years the Mutual Life has avoided a 
statement to its members and the public as 
to what its real premium income was. It 
has not separated its new premiums and the 
commissions paid on them from the renew- 
al premiums and the commissions paid on 
them. Mr. McCall has, possibly carelessly, 
separated them, and we are told that during 
the past year of 1680 the Company re- 
ceived new premiums to the extent of 





$757,611.25, and that the commi<sions paid 
for getting that amount were + 128,449.78, 
or over fifty-six percent. It is almost im- 
possible to contemplate the management of 
an established life insurance company con- 
senting to secure business at such a price as 


this. The members of the Company who 
came in during the year 1880 will hardly 
relish the information of the friendly exam- 
iner that much less than half of the amount 
they paid the agent reached the Company. 
It was certainly reckless management. In 
the earlier days of life insurance in this 
country, when scores of young companies 
were organized, we heard of such commis- 
sions as fifty per cent. with dismay and 
fear. Of course, failure was the conse- 
quence, and it is now only too well known 
that the great majority of the mushroom 
companies which failed did so because of 
enormously large commissions; 
we find the Mutual Life paying an average 
commission for new business larger than 
any commission ever heard of in the failed 
companies. This practice is not justified 
by any experience of life insurance com 
panies; it is unjust to the old members; and 
it shows lack of competency with agents, 
as well as officers. 

We choose to call the record we have 
found a result of incompetency. In the 
case of the buildings, it is quite easy to call 
itso. Itis more difficult to place the hid- 
den expenditure of one hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand in one year under the same 
head. But when we find new business 
costing more than half the premiums, 
credulity is indeed taxed. We take the 
record, however, as it is, and ean only say 
that even worse things are shown by the 
report, which will receive attention at the 
proper time. 





BRITISH LIFE COMPANIES IN THE 
STATES. 


Tue advent of the British Lion Life into 
the States, for the purposeof pursuing alife 
business, is a remarkable incident in the 
migratory habits of life insurance compa- 
nies. Hitherto the States have heen regard- 
ed as an inauspicious field for foreign life 
adventures, in consequence of the high 
rate of interest available to the home com- 
panies upon their investments, which ren- 
dered any attempt to compete with such 
favored rivals most undesirable; but the 
immense production of the precious metals 
within the last half century and the astound- 
ing development of the industrial and agri- 
cultaral and pastoral resources of the States 
have contributed largely to assimilate the 
value of money between the two great civ- 
ilized quarters of the globe—Europe and 
America. Thus we are threatened with 
rivalry in a branch of insurance which has 
long been regarded as unassailable by the 
foreigner. Indeed, so well assured were the 
compapies of the States of the superiority 
of their position that some of our leading 
life corporations opened branches in many 
of the metropolitan cities of Europe 
and are there conducting an_ en- 
couraging and profitable business, The rate 
of interest, however, in this country is 
still higher than in Europe, although here, 
temporarily, money is most abundant, and 
it is maliciously charged against our life 
companies in Europe that they remit their 

remiums for investment here; but the 

ion is no doubt prepared to extend to the 
insuring public all the advantages vouch- 
safed by its indigenous antagonists, and 
also to secure the same advantages in its in- 
vestments, ani, should this pioneer institu- 
tion succeed, and there is no reason why it 
should not, if judiciously conducted, we 
shall probably soon see it followed by some 
of the more opulent cotemporary compa- 
nies, until ina few years we may find not 
only Great Britain, but France and Ger- 
many, as well represented in the States by 
life as they are now by fire insurance com- 
panies.—IJns. and R. EB. Journa’. 








and now . 








The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
¥xcamnining Commissioners of Mas- 


sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey ....$95,724.815 98 
Liabiliel as stated od by SAME... 0006 31,911,133 &5 
pe he by te Standard.... 3,815,°82 08 

Surplus by New York St Standard neewwoee 5,998,900 


All policies non-forfeitable after second year 
Soy onpemenss large dividends declared and paid 
year since organization ; ample surplus ; sur- 
pn er values most liberal; ‘losses promptly ad- 
justed ani paid. 
OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwanp | L Le Dosains, Sec’ avy. Tue. , MACKNET, cue, Fveme, 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) ixS3PANCE CO. 


OFrFices ew Yor%, 100 Broadway. 
Continental S Brooklyn, cor. Court om Wontague Sts., 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadwa 


Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,346,195 69 
Reserve ample for all other 





iiicipedseeusedbesedes sos 286,387 
Odette tert . 1.000.800 08 
NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve ye 1....8590,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. BOO) 000 00 
Unallotted Surplus,...... 906,135 77 1,306,135 77 
8.71 1 
Deduct for future decline PY aaa camnidlehe ai 
any) iu market values...... 50.000 00 


Top S sh Acsets January fe jaime 
1882.0. --- $3,888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 


E*t. 7 T. HOPE. President 
LAMPORT, Vice-President, 





JACOB WENDEL L. 
JNO. SLATER, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Age 
"HE PECK, Secretary. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. + an 

A. M. KIRBY. Sec, Local Dep't. 5 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, 
F. C. MOORE RE, Agency Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .. ++ 2+ 2+ «© $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . « « «© « «© « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


1825. 1881. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ee = * 4 ‘SAW _ 
GEORGE BLISS HENR HYD 

8. B. CHLITENDEN, JNO. Y Rt Re 

WM. H.@WAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL JOHN PAINE, 

THEODORE 1. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WAM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H, REED 

D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN H. EARLE, 

WM. M. RICHARDS, 1=NRY E 

HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS DWARD MARTIN. 

WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON 
CYRUS PECK. . M. BUCKINGHAM, 

E. W or > D. VERMILYE, 
GEO. ow UAN 


HIRAM BAR RNE 














eye $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

ho ccenoptegidasecees 846,169 70 
Surplus...... sanewseensbosared 884.869 OL 


$2,131,038 71 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


1831. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF arn nia EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every policyholder a Ho ng and entitled to 
oagsies ate in distributions of surplus. 

+ . non forfetture applies to all polictes and 
pe_-} the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its meri(« before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
FE. W. POND, Pree. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOS RB. PENDFRGAST, Sunt of Agencies. 








22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, I83l. 


















ies written on 
of Poticies 
Total Cash Assets. 


Deduct Capital, - 


—— ©. S.CULYER. Mon. W¥. 


Da. 
@EO. 3. CULVER. B.B. 


Cash Surplus.as Sp ae ° © gy e 
Losses Paid from 1874 to 7 


M. A. BOT 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL, Organized A. D. 1859. 
Policies iseved upon So Sat or hg Pian. Insurance confined te Dwelling F ae) 


ee 
y barge city. > 


rty sit 
~ Te force, 105,817. 


waced 
from 1959 to 1881, Pre oae 


C4gH CAPITAL, _S060000. | 


Re-Insurance Reserve and alll other liability, = <a 
Good Sesping as reqneds Petingritcidam, a: dere T= 


74 

364,553 67 
$520,106 07 
200,000 00 





eary 8, EBs, o* te - 


DIRECTORS. 
~ Het aeaner, 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 


$1,007,299 25 
- $1,879,737 19 


CHAS. L. CURRTER. 
LOYAL L. MUNB. 


pibremeay iach: Whdsdet e P CHAS. L, CUBRIER, Ser'p, 





BOTHB, Trees, 


B. B. CURRIZE, Gen’) agent. 


‘ 














June 30, 1881.] 


THE TNDEPENDENT. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Janvary 257u, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1880, to 3lst December, 1880 
Premiums on Flicies not marked off 





SUSE G SOs ccecsstsccccecessecsocs 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums..................+ anaes 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1880, to 3ist December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 





= Company has th the following Assets— 
United cnsee 4 State of New Hoste 
Stock, C Sto 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year. - 
ing 3lst December, 1880, for which certificates be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H, CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 








TRUSTEES: 

J.D. aay HORACE GRAY. 
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Tae Tontixe Savixnes Funp policy 
devised by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society has become so popular that other 
companies have introduced imitations. 
The Equitable is, however, the only com- 
pany able to show ACTUAL RESULTS of 
matured Tontine policies, and to show letters 
Srom persons who have held such policies. 

It seems proper to make this announce- 
ment, since agents of avother insurance com- 
pany have reprinted anonymously a num- 
ber of the letters written to the Equitable 
Society—expunging from them the name 
of Equitable, and thus attempting to give 
the impression that the policies referred to 
were issued by their own company. A 
more striking tribute to the excellence of 
the Equitable’s Tontine Savings Fund form 
of insurance could not be rendered. 


EXTRACTS FROM 


TONTINE LETTERS 


ADDRESSED TO THE 


Eauitable Life Assuranne Society, 


Evxwakt, Itu., January 27th, 1881. 

I have been insured for $20,000 for eleven years, at 
a cost of $85.60 per annum; surely,a strong enough 
argument for the Equitable and its Tontine. My con- 
fidence is shown by the fact that I have taken outa 
policy upon the life of my son for $20,000 in the Equi- 
table, on the Tontine plan, being beyond the insuring 
age myself, J. D. GILLETT. 

East Greerwics, R. I., Jan, Sist, 1881. 

My Equitable policy, No. 51,023, completes its Ton- 
tine period to-day, and I am entitled to receive an 
annuity of $153.00, thus reducing my gross annual 
premium of $275.20 to $121.80. I find that this will 
be red by acash dividend on my policy every 
year hereafter, if I choose to keep it in force. This 
showing is very satisfactory, and convinces me of the 
superior value of the E ble Tontine 
those issued ‘by any other company. 

SAMUEL L. TILLINGHAST, 





over 





Leavenworth, Kas., April 28th, 1881. 

Yours 234 instant is received with draft enclosed 
for $3,498.80 in payment of Tontine Policy No. 61,074, 
due 29th inst. I feel it due to your Society to say that 
Iregarad your Tontine system of insurance the best 
for the insurer which has been my good fortune to 
invest in, or to investigate. I have been a close ob- 
server of Life Insurance, and have carried consider- 
able amounts in your Society for several years past. 
Have also carried policies in the Mutual Life, N. Y., 
and Connecticut Mutual of Hartford, on my own and 
other people's lives; have watched closely the dividend 
and treatment of policyholders by those companies; 
and I say in ali candor that your Society has more 
fully met my approbation than any company I have 
had business relations with. 

. THOS. CARNEY. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 7th, 1881. 

I acknowledge receipt of check for the cash value of 
my ten-year Tontine Policy, No. 66,836, for $5,000. 
This has proved to be the cheapest and most satis- 
factory insurance I have ever had, the net cost being 
less than $5 per annum per thousand; and this in a 
company of the greatest financial strength. I still 
hold $15,000 in your company on the same plan. 

CHARLES W. BARSTOW. 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 9th, 1881. 
A. O. Brovss, Es@., AND OTHERS : ' 
:-In P to an inquiry made by the 
General Agent of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the U. S. for Northern Illinois, it gives me 
pleasure to make the following statement : 

Iam one of the original Board of Directors of the 
Equitable Society, and have been a member of the 
Board ever since and am such at present. I have 
been personally cognizant of the history, progress, 
and management of the company from the start. It 
has been one continuous success. 

Ihave proved my own faith in it by insuring my 
life on the Tontinegian. The policy has already ma- 
tured, and I have received my money upon it on the 
same basis with the rank and file of policyholders, 
and am thoroughly satisfied with the fesult. 

I know the other members of the Board of Direct- 
ors and am personally acquainted with the officers 
and various committees having in charge the man. 
agement. They are all men worthy of confidence, 
and the strength and the prosperity of the Society 
(second, I believe, to none) are a sufficient proof of 
their capacity. 

I can heartily recommend the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the U. 8. to all pet 
ance in a strong, liberal, prompt company. 


Bont, 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIF 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, | 


January Ast, 1881. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 


REVENUE 


PROMIED 6:00.00 cicessccetpanghencasanh anrntensésee 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880. cimekecked 


eee 


$38, 185,431 68 


ACCOUNT. 


. $7,014,819 59 
367,989 02—$6,646,880 57 


Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 


COON e cecntecendes ee 


DISBURSEMENT 


Losses by death, including reversidnary additions to same......... 


Less interest accrued Jan. ist, 1880............. 


2,685,877 95 
317,989 1l— 2,317,888 b S488, 964,719 41 


$47,150, 151 O7 


ACCOUNT. 


$1,731,721 87 





Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


ST OP nao 05400006esecedencessennsccbhones chia leiaiols 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums:on canceled policies. 2,208,590 02 
ED GT PI cv cdu lc noha ness +609 2420 dnbonesescedsccesee 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 770,804 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printiug, etc........ 822,900 64— $5,806,080 24 
$41,344, 120 85 
~ 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).. +eeses $832,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York Gity, and other stociee (mar- ! 
Kot value GAB TEL SED GB) .ccccrcccciccsis vege seépocecivcegines des 14,925,174 09 i 
Real. C6tRte 00s ccccccedeccdsicciccccnsccopecteviodccctoe coos vegneye 5,029,824 59 ! 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real catahe (buiédings thereon ' 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security)............ceeeeeeeceees 16,464,922 23 R 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000). ............ceecceeeceees 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- j 
sequent to Jam: lst, IOBL....vacccsccredceeseccccccsiccpad sdece 887,972 13 : 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and cul- . 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
Oe sins 4600is0en o004s0g se 00006ess sehenceneierensaeeiens 204,852 99 
BE WE céccrcccogsenssssccee. epeepecepes Seseheceoacne ee 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881...........c0.seee0ee 857,167 37—$41,344,120 85 


Excess of market value of securities over cost.. 


Pewee eter ereereee 


$1,849,813 96 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
Sled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


ork. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, ete............. 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not peeseated) sso ° 


Annuities, due and unpaid.. 


oe eee eee ee eee eee) 





$43,183,934 81 


$885,195 40 
198,761 98 
109,648 96 

5,204 25 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 


5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. 


ve rpcccessccccoces 36,473,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance......... 


Dévisible Surplus at 4 per cent......... deoes 


ee eereeeee erreeeee 


14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 








bscdoseigma seeecesercnes coeees 84,205,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. 


Number of Jan. 1, 1875, 45,605. 


Policies in force. 


Jan. 1, 1877, sizz, 748,478. 
Amount | Jan. 1, 18 78, 127’ 5 
Jan. 1, 1879, 
at risk. | Jan. L, 1880, 
Jan. 1, 1881, 185,726,916. 


Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648. Vocal i $1,906,950. Divisible (Jan. 1st, 1877, $2,626, 816. 
1877, 1 "638. 128. | 877, 1,867,457. | Jan. ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 

claims <{ 1878, 1 "687,676. from 4 1878, 1,948,665. Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,486. 
1879, 1,560,854. | 1879, 2,038,650. Jan. 1st, 1880, 3, 120, 371. 

paid. (1880, 1,731,721 Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889. 4 per cent. | Jan, Ist, 1881, 4, "205'006. 
TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLAN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 

WM. H, APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 

WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


k. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


OHAS, WRIGHT, X.D., Sidliea\ Siesta WILLIAM BEERS, 


_ HENRY TUCK, I.D., 


Vice-President and Actuary, 





Old ant Boung. 


“WHO SHALL SING FREEDOM'S 
SONG?” 


BY M. B. BURNET. 


“ Wito shall sing Freedom's Song?” 
Not apy man, ter wonvan fair; 
They have been thralls to Pain and Care, 
They have been thralls to Wrong. 
For song so glad and free 
No voice that’s learned « note of pain 
Can ever touch the proud, glad strain 
Worthy such minstrelsy. 





“ The birds, swiftseinged and free?” 

Ah! no. So many captives sigh 

In gilded prisons, sing and die 
Longing for liberty. 

‘* Let drums and trumpets shout.” 

Alas! they have but hireling tones; 

For marching hosts or tyrants’ thrones 
Their noisy notes ring out. 


“Who shall sing Freedom’s Song ?”’ 
Oh! Winds of Heaven, that ceaseless blow; 
Oh! mighty, unbound Winds! you know 
The strato so fresh and strong! 
No one shall silence you ; 
Not the blue blade, nor flood, nor fire 
Shall stay your course; you cannot tire, 
Runving the whole world round. 


Oh! Winds of Heaven! Sing out! 
Sing in the boundless forest trees, 
Sing in the scented summer breeze, 

Among the wild waves shout ! 

Sing on the hills and plain : 


You that have never owned control, 
Sing Freedom’s Song from Pole to Pole, 
Until Earth learn the strain. 


New Yor« Cirr. 





BEAUCHAMP & CO. 





BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN, 


Ir was one of those summer days which 
threaten now to become a tradition, in a 
year not long past, when the summer lasted 
in untroubled splendor for three months 
together, and farmers, for want of a griev- 
ance, cried out for rain and grumbled at 
the lavish abundance of the fruit. In the 
fertile districts of the West Midland Voun- 
ties the plums were bending under their 
purple weight. Even the children were 
sutisfied and the pigs came in for their 
share. The corn was turning red gold, and 
the cottage gardens were wonderful to see, 
with noble pyramids of many-colored holly- 
hocks, sunflowers, sweet Williams, and 
dark-red clove pinks. The white lilies had 
faded, and only a few straggling roses had 
survived the heat. A yellow-and-red pho- 
tographic van, drawn by a more respect- 
able looking brown horse than is usually to 
be seen in.such conjunction, was slowly 
dragging up the steep way which seemed 
to lead into the heart of the misty blue bill 
in front, which looked far away and almost 
mountainous in the afternoon sunshinve, 
which bathed everything in a golden haze. 
The air was quivering with breathless heat 
and alive with insects born of the Summer. 
Everything had an enchanted look—the 
smoke-wreaths curling from the cottages 
nestling in little clusters about the bill, 
the noble elm trees, the tangle of flowers 
and weeds on the roadsides, the cornfields, 
and the dim outlines of the hill-ranges. 

Two young men walked beside the van, 
smoking; one of them apparently about 
twenty-six, and the other, a long, thin, 
stork-like youth, in spectacles, some years 
younger. The elder, in spite of his shabby 
light suit, faded toa dusty white, and his 
big Panama hat, had something about him 
so unlike the usual itinerant photographer 
that an observant eye would at once have 
detected the mark of the class to which he 
must belong. He was a good-looking 
young fellow, sunburnt and brown alto- 
gether—brown eyes, brown beard, curly 
brown hair, hands like brown gloves, a 
pleasant face and untouched by the prevail- 
ing melancholy of our self-comm uning and 
unsatisfactory nineteenth century. As he 
went, he whistled airs from the last new 
opera, and a profound contentment rested 
upon his comely countenanee. The long- 
legged figure by his side stalked onward 
also with an air of placid satisfaction; but 
his sharp and by no means beautiful fea- 
tures had a less cheerful cast. The specta- 
cles shone as he turned his long neck from 
side to side, taking observations of the 
country they were invading. This latter 
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} person waecommenly called Longshanks, 
his name, Edgar Denham Ward, being con- 
verted into E. D. Ward, surnamed Long- 
shanks. His companion had painted con- 
spicuously on his van the following inscrip- 
tion: “ Beauchamp & Co., Photographers. 
Portraits from 1s.” Mr. Ward was theCo., 
the elder of the two rejoicing in the nume 
of Wilfred Beauchamp. 

‘Shall we sleep in the van to-night, or try 
the village inn, Ted?” 

“‘ Phe inn, Gaffer,” the long youth replied, 
promptly. He had taken up each dialect 
of the county through which they passed 
with great promptitude and exactness, and 
was now speaking the purest Worcester- 
shire. ‘‘ Thee grabbed ahl the pillows last 
night, lad, and I had nq rest for my yud. 
I goes in for a Cliristian-like bed to-night.” 

** It’s too jolly to spend a minute in sleep- 
ing,” the other said, with enthusiasm. 
‘‘What benighted idiots the rest of the 
world are, Ted! Fancy a crowded hotel— 
table Chite and all the rest of it—and this— 
peffect couatry, perfect weather, no end of 
fruit, and perfect freedom. Who wouldn’t 
be a photographer?” 

‘I shouldn’t mind the table d’hite fora 
change, and I could do without insects,” 
the other replied, dryly, destroying a crea- 
ture that had just stung him with the palm 
of his hand, as he spoke. ‘ Otherwise it’s 
very jolly. Nota paying concern, though, 
exactly. How many shilling cartes have 
we taken since we started, Will?” 

** Well, I can’t answer for the shillings— 
you see we have given away most; but 
don’t be sordid. Could money have paid 
us for the joy of photographing that wed- 
ding group, and for the inestimable me- 
mento of its beauty which I carry next my 
heart?” And Will produced from his breast- 
pocket, with a flourish, a picture represent- 
ing an artless group, posed with strong 
feeling for effect by ‘‘ Beauchamp & Co.,” 
at the last large village where they had 
halted. The bride, in light blue silk (the 
group was colored by the hand of a master), 
very much flounced and trimmed, wore also 
an astonishing bonnet and veil. She leant 
fondly with both her great hands, encased 
in primrose kid (at 1¢. 1¢d. a pair), clasped 
on the shining broadcloth arm of the beam- 
ing bridegroom, whose hair was well ofled 
for the occasion and whose ruddy face 
shone with delight. A bridegroom in rus- 
tic circles does not feel himself so entirely 
a fool as one in more exalted rank. The 
bridesmaid, in pink and white stripes, stood 
by the bride, with a nosegay, giggling; the 
groomsman stood by her, grinning—a very 
good imitation of his principal without the 
flower in his coat. The other guests looked 
over the heads of the bappy pair in the 
background. Will gazed fondly at this 
chef-d' eure. 

‘‘Itislovely! How it will adorn Mab’s 
den, if I can make up my mind to part 
with the sweet memento of the jolliest time 
I ever passed. Oh! the fun these people 
are. It is so intensely delicious to draw 
them out. If we were not with a van, we 
should never get at them. Shall I ever 
forget that girl’s indignation with her 
young man. ‘ You call yourself a gentle- 
man, and walkin before a lady!’ They do 
call themselves gentiemen and ladies. It is 
only the upper ten they look down on. 
How they stand on forms, and how 
polite they areto each other. It is delicious; 
everything is delicious. I shall never be 
able to go back to civilized life again. 
What idiots people are to go rushing about 
to show-places, when here in the heart of 
England there is a paradise like this! Talk 
about Switzerland!” 

** You are so very impulsive, my friend,” 
drawied the Co., switching about him with 
a large red handkerchief. “I wish these 
fiendish midges would take a turn at you! 
It is toobad! You bave not an insect within 
a foot.of you, and they are devouring me 
by millions. How do the wretches exiat 
when they have no human prey? What a 
great mistake it was to create insects.” 

‘If you had settled things, what animals 
should you have allowed? You strongly 
object to most.” 

**It would be a much nicer world if I 
had the settling of some things,” Mr. Ed- 
gar Ward returned, with solemnity, ‘‘ There 
shiould be no insects, pigs should be abol- 
ished, also cats, also rats, and babies, 
‘Ohildren should appear at the age of three.” 


| 





‘No insects? How about bees?”. 

** Bees!” the other retorted, with con- 
tempt. ‘‘ They talk more rubbish about bees 
than anything else. Bees are simply hum- 
bugs. They delight in taking ininfatuated 
enthusiasts. You may do anything for 
bees. The more you do the less you'll get. 
Pamper them, feed them, build them 
palatial residences, and they will refuse to 
yield an ounce of honey. Not they. 
They’re much too wide awake. They will 
suck in all the stuff you givethem, and in 
return sting their proprietor otit of all like- 
ness to humanity. Now, if you cram them 
into au old straw hive and do nothing for 
them, but sulphur them now and then, 
you'll get pounds of honey. They're per- 
fect delusions. No, I never could see the 
use of insects.” 

‘By Jove! what a pretty turn! Look 
down that grassy lane, Will.” 

Sharply turning off to their right, as they 
wound round the bill, there was a deep, 
shady road, which looked irresistibly. at- 
tractive, from the white heat of the dusty 
highway where they stood. 

‘*Let the horse graze, and we will go 
down and see what it comes to. There 
seems a suggestion of an earthly paradise 
here.” 

So ‘‘ Beauchamp & Co.” plunged into the 
coolness, and followed the deeply-rutted and 


. neglected-looking road for some distance. 


“Ted, what a picture!” 

As he said the words Will grasped his 
companion’s arm, and they stood a moment 
to take it in. 

An old iron gate, which had once been 
very handsome, but was now rusty and 
broken, surrounded by a luxuriance of 
clematis; a vista through the gate of an old 
timbered house, whose steep gables were 
rich with the mellowest tints of green, red, 
and orange, and in whose eaves innumer- 
able pigeons, white and gray, shot with 
brilliant hues, sanned themselves; ricks of 
corn beside the house; wild, stgecting 
flowers, mixed with scarlet-runners and 
vegetable marrow vines— these were the 
accessories, this was the heart of the pic- 
ture. ° 

A tall young woman, in ‘black, leaning 
against the wall, with light hair, inclined 
to red (a sort of corn color), dark eyes, and 
aface at once sad and capable of merri- 
ment; not regularly beautiful, but more in- 
teresting than regular beauty—a careless 
gtace, which perfect unconsciousness and 
natural refinement gave to an already well- 
molded shape; a golden-haired little gipsy, 
in a pink pinafore, playing at her feet; and 
a peacock strutting at a little distance from 
the child. 

-*The van— Go and fetch it!” Will 
gasped, and the long legs disappeared with 
velocit”. 

The young woman looked at Will. It 
was a very quiet, inquiring look from a 
beautiful pair of dark eyes. Somehow it 
made him feel foolish, but he came forward 
at once. 

‘‘T hope you will allow me to take your 
photograph, Miss,” he said, touching his 
hat and assumiog his professional air. 
‘*My van is near by here, and it would 
be really a pleasure. You don’t often get 
such an atmosphere.” 

The girl colored a little and could not 
help smiling. 

“Tam nota miss. That is my house; 
this is my little girl.” 

Will stared at her in a sort of wonder. 

“TI beg your pardon. You look so 
young!” And then, remembering his réle of 
wandering photographer, he added, hastily : 
‘* You'll let me take you and the child? 
Only a shilling for a beautiful portrait. I 
can take you together. And, if you would 
let me make a picture of the old house, I 
should be se grateful.” 

The young woman kept ber eyes on pim 
in a way that rather embarrassed him. He 
felt-as if she read the word “‘ gentleman” 
through all he said. 

**Oh! I don’t mind your taking me and 
Polly,” she said, rather proudly (her way 
of speaking was slightly rustic, but not in 
the least degree unrefined); ‘‘but I don’t 
know why you should care to do the tum- 
ble-down, rubbishy old place.” 

‘It is beautiful! A perfect pieture!” he 
said, with enthusiasm. : 

“It may look. Jike a picture to-day,” she 
returned, shrugging her shoulders; “‘ but it 
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is miserable to live in, I know. I hate 


it!” 
She looked round with a sort of move 


_ment of repugnenee—a kind of shudder 


which was strangely expressive. Will felt 
instinctively that she had been unhappy 
here. A shuffling tread behind her came 
nearer over the path, littered with weeds 
and leaves, and an old, foolish-looking, 
weak-eyed man became visible, blinking 
about him and dragging otie foot after him, 
as he leatit heavily on two sticks. He 
made a blot on the scene and disturbed its 
beauty. 

‘*Who's that, Millicent?” he mumbled, 
peering at the young man in the Panama 
hat and faded suit. The rattle of the van 
was heard ulong the road. 

‘A photographer,” she answered, shott- 
ly. "Where's Sarah? Has she come 
back?” 

** ¥es,” the old man answered, still star- 
ing and biinking. ‘‘She’s a-puiting tea 
out o’ doors.” 

‘* Shall we have tea before we are taken?” 
the girl asked (for in years she was really 
little more), looking up at Wiil with the 
smile that made her face very pleasant. 

‘*Is that your man? Would you like to 
come in and have a drop of tea?” 

Will and Ted were delighted. They fol- 
lowed the young hostess inside the iro 
gate and the arch of white clematis, and the 
agreeable sight appeated of a table laid 
with a white cloth, in the shade, on a grass- 
plot by no means trim and tidy. A tall, 
thin woman, apparently ten years older 
than Millicent, was making tea. A great 
dish of gooseberries stood on the table, a 
huge loaf, and a plain currant cake. The 
firm looked at each other with expressive 
joy. 

“This is my sister, Miss Roberts,” the 
younger woman said, in her frank, rather 
off-hand way. ‘‘Sarah, these are pho- 
tographers, who want to take us and the 
house. Will you give them some tea first? 
Come, Polly, let’s put on your pinny. Put 
Grandfather’s chair.” 

Will was looking about for the husband, 
the owner of this dilapidated, picturesque 
farmhouse, this handsome young woman, 
and beautiful, rosy child. Probably he was 
working in the field. He was not wanted 
to complete the picture. Miss Roberts had 
a keen, rather stérn face, but an honest 
one, and a voice like Millicent’s—a good 
voice, frank and pleasant, though it had 
sharp tones in it. Will and Ted enjoyed 
their tea and talked away as if they were 
quite at home. This was their way. The 
only mistake they made was that some- 
times they forgot their part and were them- 
selves, and I need not say that these selves 
were well-to-do young men, born toa very 
different sphere from the humble traveling 
photographic van. 

‘And all this time you have not said 
what your names are,” Miss Roberts said, 
rather sharply ; ‘‘ but, whatever they may be, 
it’s not difficult to guess you are out of your 
place now.” 

‘‘Let me introduce myself and partner, 
before we begin business,” Will said, get- 
ting up very gravely, with a low bow; ‘‘and, 
really, we must not lose this afternoon light, 
ladies. My name is Will Beauchamp, travel- 
ing artist and photographer, at your service, 
Miss. This very tall fellow, who sees 
further than you might think, judging from 
appearances, is Mr. Edgar Ward. But I 
must ask for your names in return, that I 
may know what to enter the proofs as,” he 
continued, looking at Millicent. 

‘*My name is Frankland,” she answered, 
quickly.and shortly. 

‘** Come, if we are to be dene, let us get 
it over.” 

‘*Ivs a horrid thing to be photographed,” 
Serab remarked, dtily; “‘as bad as a dent- 
ist. You be taken with the child, Milly?” 

‘** And with you too, Sarah.” 

“Let me suggest a group,” said Will, in 
a properly deferential tone. 

‘* What's the good of sticking my ugly 
face in?” Sarah demanded, in an undertone, 
‘* Who wants:to see me?” 

“Or me either, for that matter,” the 
younger returned, in the same voice, with a 
little bitter laugh; then, still more sinking 
her tones, she went on: “ But, for the fun 
of the thing, let it be you and me, Sally, 
and the child—not bim.” 

Will hed ears like s rabbit, and caughs 
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the wordsjand the giance’at the old man.~ 
He thought it a hard glance, alniost un- 
womanly ; yet he could not feel that Millicent 
Frankland was-unwomanly. Her masdner 
with the child was deep?y, quietly tender. 
She looked such a young mother, as she 
caught up the little one with one swing of 
her vigorous arms, crying, laughingly: 
*‘ Now, how are we to stand? You must 
make a beautiful picture of Polly.” 

Will posed them in the old gateway, 
pretty much as they were when he saw 
them, while Longshanks got the apparatus 
ready. First he took Millicent, Sarah, and 
the little girl together; then mother and child 
only; then a separate picture of each. The 
shadows were getting long when he finished ; 
but he lingered, talking. 

**May I come to-morrow and do the 
house?” 

‘Oh! yes, if you like. For yourself, 
not me,” she added, quickly. ‘‘ Can you 
let us see those?” 

‘*Not to judge. I will to-morrow. We 
are going to sleep at the ‘ Chequers.’ 
What do they call this farm, ma’am?” 

‘The Hill Farm, Hazelor.” 

“The village is Hazelor? What a nest 
of villages there are about here?!” 

I suppose there are. I don’t know much 
about other parts. I was born and bred at 
the foot of thi: hill) Have you been trav- 
eling about much with that van?” 

Will fancied there wasa twinkle of humor 
in her eyes as she said this. Had she found 
him out? Her manner was free and easy 
enough, but hardly the manner that the 
mistress of a furm-house (though a dilapi- 
dated one) would generally adopt with an 
itinerant photographer. . 

“All the summer. . Me and my partner 
stop in London in the winter time, Mum.” 

“Oh! you have a shop in London?” 

** Exactly so.” 

‘‘It must be rather nice strolling about 
the country this weather.” 

“‘Awfully nice—especially when one gets 
a good subject,” and Will look up from 
under his hat at her in a rather meaning 
way. . Millicent returned the glance witha 
sudden assumption of her little haughty 
mauner, which was odd and siniple, though 
not without itsown dignity. She said noth- 
ing for a moment, and then, just nodding, 
bade him good evening, took Polly’s hand, 
and went indoors. 

The partners packed up and jogged off 
in silence, which Ted broke. 

“Gave us our congé pretty decidedly! 
Young woman’s got a temper!” 

“‘Ts her husband dead?” Will 
abruptly. If not,-where was he?” 

“Gene to market.” 

‘* She was in black.” 

“Not bad looking; picturesque ina way.” 

‘Not bad looking!” Will repeated, in- 
dignantly. Ted looked at him through his 
spectacles, with a queer smile. ‘ Well, I 
should say so. Did you think her plain?” 

‘I think, sir,” the other retorted, giving 
a violent bang to the wooden side of the 
van, to emphasize his words—‘‘I think I 
-have never seen a finer specimen of young 
womanhood, pure and simple, without an 
art or av affectation!” 

‘‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ groaned the Co. 
‘‘I wish we hadn’t taken the wrong turn. 
ing. I shall have to tell your ma it wasn’t 
my fault.” 

Will did not say any more. He was, 
among: other things, a very fair amateur 
urtist (if he had not been blessed or cursed 
with a sufficient fortune, he might have 
been a very good professional one), and he 
was painting an ideal picture within his 
memory of the tall young woman, with the 
reddish hair, the dark eyes, and firm bat 
not untender cast of face, framed in by the 
flowery foliage. and the golden green 
branches of the overhangivg trees, which 
kept the sunshine from her fair, glowing 
skin. He had a vivid fancy, a most lively 
imagination. These dangerous gifts were 
kept in bounds by a good deal of practi- 
cal common sense; but sometimes in sum- 
mer weather ran riot, and set his warm 
heart and romantic brain working on all 
sorts of impossible possibilities. Life 
seemed to him very sweet that July even- 
ing, when the hundred scents of the coun- 
try came to him, carried by the lightest-and 
warmest of west winds. All uglinessds of 
the world, all the jarring elements of socie- 
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seemed freshly created, and to the ardent 
young man’s soul it was very good. 

Will had no difficulty in drawing out the 
landlady of the ‘‘ Chequers,” a buxom wid- 
ow, who seemed to thrive on a very smail 
number of guests. She was'ready to talk 
by the yard about every one of her neigh- 
bors, and the only trouble was to keep her 
to one subject—the ore that interested 
him. 

‘The Hill Farm? Lor, yes; I know ‘em 
ahl.. T’ old mon is getting’ silly (he tiever 
was very bright), and he has drunk what 
little wits he ever had away. Ah! to thik 
of the trouble that podr young thing has 
had, first and last! Bless you, | know her 
well. I nursed her whem the child was 
born. Her husband was a bad lot, if ever 
there wasone. He took her in with his 
soft ways, and she married him at ninetéen. 
She was a minister's daughter, over at Hills- 
borough, fifteen miles away, and a well- 
brought-up, welledieated girl—aye, and 
handsome too. Well, that poor girl, she 
were a regular victim! Frankland drank 
like a fish, and when the drink was in him 
he was more like a brute than a man.” 

‘Is he dead? ” Will asked, abruptly. 

“Dead? Yes, this two years, thank the 
Lord. He was found one night in a ditch, 
and after he was took home he had what 
they call tremenjons delirium, or something 
like that, and inflammation of the lungs 
atop of that. Sarah, her sister, came to 
help; but at times it took two men to hold 
him. The poor thing was very bad, nerv- 
ous like, after that for a long time; but 
she’s a wonderful lot of sperits and court- 
age, has Millicent Frankland. She plucked 
up and tried to keep the farm together, and 
she made a home for that wrétcled old 
father of his, who was allers a drunken 
good-for-nothing, like his son, and helped 
to take her in. Ah! dear, the goings on us 
I’ve seen in that house. When lier taby 
was only three days old, and she as wenk as 
a kitten, he came in mad drunk one day, 
and was very near the death of her—-would 
have been but for me. Lor, how the poor 
‘Oh! Mrs. 
Long,’ says she, ‘ what a pity the child and 
I didn’t die! Why didn’t the doctor let us 
die together? It’s betterto be dead than 
have a broken heart,’ saysshe. Poor thing!— 
not twenty then! But the Lord had merey 
on her and rid her of the fellow who broke 
her heart. If ever there was a worthless 
lot, that Tom Frankland was one. He 
made out a fine tale when he was after Mil- 
licent, and they were simple folk and took 
it all for Gospel; but it warn’t many weeks 
after she was married afére she found him 
out. Drink! drink! drink!—'twas’ bred in 
the bone with him, and everything about 
the farm going to wrack and ruin! The 
good Lord only knows what for he makes 
such men. It passes us. They don’t seem 
good for this world nor the next.” 

The night was too beautifal to spend 
much of it in bed, Will Beauchamp 
thought. Hewat at his little window long 
after the Co. was sleeping the sleep of the 
just; and the still, scented air, lightly 
touching the sleeping fields and scarcely 
moving trees, was full of vague whisper- 
ings, such as Only youth hears. The in- 
complete story of Millicent Frankland’s 
married life haunted him, somehow, as did 
the vision of her careless grace. 

The next day the photographic van made 
its way again to the Hill Farm, and the 
views of the place and of the people were 
made to take longer than shilling photo- 
graphs ever did béfore. The thin mask of 
concealment was difficult to keep up, and in 
talk gradually slipped off aid Will Beau- 
champ forgot te be very different from his 
ordimary self. He begged to be allowed to 
help about the farm, when the ostensible 
business that had brought him thither was 
done; and, though Sarah looked a litile 
glom and disapproving, Millicent, after all, 
was still altfhost a girl, and faund it hard to 
resist ‘a pleasant hour or two, which so sel- 
dom came her way. 

There is nothing like a day spent togeth- 
er in the country for making young mes 
and women intimate, and this girlish wid- 
ow was of a frank and open nature, Which 
harmonized well with the man- who had 
kept himself curiously mitural in the arti- 
fieiut life of fashionable London. It seemed 
to"him that he hdd never met a real woma 
‘before—jast'as Nature made ber. All the 





girls of his old set, by contrast, seemed ‘in- 
sipid and tame. 

Miticent had strong-opinions and a reso- 
lute will. She might liave been a little hard, 
but fora warm and tender heart, which had 
survived all the Llows that Fate had dealt 


it. She could still laugh and enjoy life, 
though she had suffered so; but the laughter 
sometimes gave place to fits of depression 
and almost gloom. She was not long in the 
same mood. 

It happened that she and Will were alone 
together after she had taken him to inspect 
the dairy, about which he professed great 
interest. ‘‘Of all lives, I think this in a 
farm is the most perfectly desirable,” Will 
said, with enthusiasm. 

Millicent looked at him with rather a 
bitter smile. ‘ 

“That just shows how little you know 
about it,” she said, in her most emphatie 
voice. ‘‘On summer days like this, to you, 
who just see a peep of it, I daresay it seems 
pleasant enough. If you knew what it was 
to keep a ruinous concern going anyhow, 
to fight off debt, and to prop it up from 
all falling to pieces, you wouldn’t think it 
quite so pleasant. Bad seasons, bad man- 
agement, no mouney—my heart's sick at 
times”— She broke off and put ber hand 
suddenly to her throat. Will saw that there 
wasa kind of spasm in it. ‘Oh! how I 
have suffered here!” she went on, with a 
sudden passion. ‘‘How I've struggled! 
And I must give in, I suppose, before long.” 

‘*And what shall you do then?” Will 
asked, unconscious of the tenderness of his 
voice. 

** God knows,” she answered, inthe harsh 
tone of suppressed feeling. ‘‘ Go to serv- 
ice, if I could bear to bring myself down.” 
After a pause, she tried to laugh; but it was 
more like a sob than a laugh. ‘‘ What ever 
dol tell you for? I baven’t known you 
twenty-four hours and I know nothing 
about you. What are you, afterall? For, 
of course, ’m not stupid enough to swal- 
low your pretense.” 

“Tm your friend, 
you'll let me be.” 

‘But that isn’t a trade,” she rejoined, 
coloring, but trying to laugh it off. ‘‘ What 
else are you?” 

“A good many things. A bit of an 
artist.” , 

‘A gentleman?” 

‘*T hope so.” 

‘‘Ah! well, don’t take.to farming, what- 
ever you do, It’s a trade that has gone 
near to break my heart. Among other 
things—” 

“I know,” Will said, in a low, moved 
voice. ‘‘ [know something about you, and 
I wish I could tell you what I feel.” 

‘‘I suppose Mrs. Long has been gossip- 
ing,” Millicent said, half angrily; but 
something in her companion’s look changed 
her mood, her eyes fell, she grew a little 
pale, and her bosom heaved. She said, in a 
gentle voice: ‘‘I’m proud and I don’t like 
being talked about and pitied. I think 
you mean well; but don’t say any more 
about it now.” * 

But when Beauchamp & Co. left the farm 
and wended their way to the ‘‘ Chequers” 
Edward Longshanks remarked, dryly 
enough: ‘‘I suppose you mean to push on 
to-morrow, old man?” 

‘*No, I don’t!” Will replied, shortly and 
defiantly. ‘‘Ilike this place. Where the 
deuce is the hurry to get on ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Beauchamp might be able tell 
you, if she were here.” 

‘She isn’t here and I suppese I'm my 
own master.” 

‘*Oh! certainly. Far be it from me to 
interfere, if you want to make a fool of 
yourself.” 

‘It’s edsy to be wise for other peo- 
ple; but I have no intention of being a 
fool. Any way, J mean to stay over to-mor- 
row. There is a sketch 1 want to get.” 

Mr. Ward made no further remarks. He 
was a calm and philosophical temper, and 
could quietly stand by and look on when 
any little drama of real life was performed 
under his spectacles. 

Will Beauchamp managed to find so 
many sketcheés near the Hill Farm which 
had to be dgne that the one day more 
lengthened itself indefinitely, and Ted found 
the homely ‘‘ Chequers” so superior to 
most of the humble hostelries they bad gen- 
erally been obliged to put up with that he 


Mrs. Franklin, if 





only feebly. objected to the prolonged stay 
on the hillside. It was too hot to make a 
fuss, and Will was a fellow who always 
would have his own way, even if that way 
consisted in ‘‘ running his head against a 
post,” as Mr. Ward expressed it. Lf he 
would flirt with the handsome young widow, 
he must. : 

Ted was awakened one night by a vigor- 
ous shaking and an impetuous voice calling 
in his ear. 

‘‘Get up and come along! There’s some 
ricks burning, I believe; at the Hill Farm. 
Wake up and make haste!” 

It took some time to get any idea im- 
pressed in Ted’s sleepy brain; but he fol- 
lowed in the steps of his impetuous part- 
ner, who tore off at wild Speed in the direc- 
tion of the flare. All the inhabitants of 
the Farm were out and all the neighbors; 
but, as usual, half. of them had lost their 
heads and were worse than useless. Will’s 
rapid glance at once discovered the tall 
figure of the young mistress, with that of 
her sister, hard at work with buckets of wa- 
ter, and Millicent’s voice, sounding very 
different from what he had heard it before, 
was giving orders with masculine decision— 
orders that the stupid, gaping rustics were 
slow to obey. ‘‘ You idiots!” she said, at 
last, fairly stamping with passion. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see every rick I have wili go? Oan’t 
one of you be of some use?” And, turning, 
she saw Will making his way swiftly to 
her. ‘‘Oh! that’s right!” she cried, her 
face changing as he set at once to work 
with the skill of a trained mind. “ You'll 
help me.” 

But, though he did what he could, the 
fire was not easy to subdue and water was 
scarce. The ricks burned away, in spite of 
all that they could do, 

‘‘Are they insured?” Will asked her, 
rapidly, as he passed on bucket after bucket. 
She shook her head. 

‘‘No. My husband let the money drop. 
It means just ruin.” 

‘Look! I'm dreadfully afraid for that 
torner of the roof. If it catches, the house 
will too, Wemust attend to that-first.” 

‘*The house!” she cried, suddenly, losing 
allhercalm. ‘ The child isinit!” And‘ 
without another word, she darted off. Will 
stayed to set every one at work on the dan- 
gerous corner where the ricks were close to 
the thatch of the outbuildings abutting the 
farm-honse, and then be ran after her. He 
met her at the door, with the child on her 
breast. Their eyes met. Her’s were wide 
open and shining with excitement; her 
golden hair streamed behind her; her dress 
was in disorder. Will thought, at that mo- 
ment, that she looked strangely and irresist- 
ibly beautiful. His heart yearned to her, 
aud the new, fierce, subtle passion, such as 
in all his life he bad not felt, thrilled 
through his veins like fire. 

** You have the child safe?” he said, in a 
strange voice and holding out bis arms to 
take it. ‘‘Let me take her. She is heavy 
for you,” 

‘* No, I'll keep her—you are helping me 
so well; but never mind anything. Now 
I have the child, it may all go. Nothing 
can save me from ruin.” 

‘*Yes, Ican. IJwiilsave you, Millicent.” 

He took hold of her, embracing ler and 
the little one at once. She started from 
him, trembliag,.apd her eyes searched his 
face with a sort of terror. 

‘*Let me go! What do youmean? Do 
you know what you are doing? Are you 
mad, to stop me now, to talk like this, at 
such a time?” 

‘Yes, I'll let you go,” he said, suddenly 
calming down. ‘It can wait. I'll work 
for you till I drop, and we shall save the 
house, at least.” 

He turned and ran away, and for a few 
moments Millicent stood where he had left 
her, in a kind of bewildered maze, hold- 
ing the child tight and trying to collect her 
thoughts. 

The house was saved, but the ricks were 
destroyed. No one was burt, except old 
Frankland, who had been tumbling about 
in a stupid state, half-asleep and half-dazed 
with his nightly potetions. He managed to 
fall down and break his leg, in the con- 
fusion, and so'add to his daughter-in-law’s 
trouble by another item. He was ove of 
those hopeless people who are never any 

to any one, but decidedly the reverse; 
if, as seemed likely, he was.not to rise 
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again from his bed, there was no one to | sight. I can’t reason about it; I only feel | the sofa, watching the door with a rather | wasno longer able to follow him, first 


regret it. 

Will went back to the “Chequers” at 
dawn; but he did not attempt to sleep, and 
soon after sunrise he returned to the scene 
of the disaster. The place looked desolate 
enough, with the smouldering rick falling 
into mere heaps of dry ashes, the gates and 
fences broken down, and pools of water 
everywhere. Will came upon the mistress 
of the forlorn-looking homestead, as she 
stood alone and glanced with quiet sadness 
over the devastation of her domain. As 
she turned and faced him, her pale cheeks 
flushed and her lips trembled, for-all her 
efforts to be calm. It was quite impos- 
sible to forget that little episode of the 
strange night. 

“It looks dreary! Doesn’t it?” she said, 
as he took her hand and kept it. ‘I don’t 
believe l’ve thanked you yet for the trouble 
you had with my unfortunate ricks. You 
saved the house, at any rate, from going 
too.” 

‘* Never mind that. I never worked be- 
fore so gladly. Yes, it does look dreary. 
Does it pain you much to see it?” 

** Not so very much, It is only hasten- 
ing what I knew must come. It’s been a 
hard struggle to keep my head above water, 
and now it’s come to an end. I must sell 
everything, pay what I can, and begin 
afresh.” 

** Shall I tell you how to begin?” 

She tried to laugh. ‘‘ Much you know 
about it! Iam only sure I’ve got to work.” 

** But shall I tell you the way I want you 
to begin in and the place?” 

“Well?” 

He took her suddenly into his arms and 
pressed her to his breast, . She struggled to 
get free. 

‘‘How dare you? Let me go, sir!” 

“*I want you—here. I want you to begin 
life again with me. It shall not be so hard 
a life as it has been, darling. I'll make it 
very happy for you.” 

“Ob! hush! hush! You don’t know 
what you are saying. It is madness—folly. 
We know nothing of each other. You are 
beside.yourself.” 

“I know that I love you. I ami quite 
sure that I have fallen madly in love with 
you, Millicent; and I can teach you in 
time to love me. Come, I won't frighten 
you. I won't hurry you. Sit down here 
by me, and I'll tell you just exactly who 
and what Iam. Don't be afraid of me. I 
am, I hope, a gentleman and an honorable 
one, and I would die rather than hurt or 
injure you. Let me have yourhand. You 
need not shrink from me. Indeed, you 
need not.” 

Millicent yielded so far as to let him seat 
her gently on the trunk of a fallen tree, and 
she left her cold and trembling hand in his 
clasp, as he told her, in a few quiet words, 
the plain statement of his position and his 
way of life. Then, after a short silence, 
she said, in a broken voice: ‘‘So you area 
gentleman of a good family, and you have 
aformne and friends, who think a great 
deal of you. Well, now, how much do 
you know about me and mine? I am the 
daughter of a poor Wesleyan minister, not 
well educated nor anything like a lady 
born. Iam the widow of a poor farmer, 
who—who—who wasn’t a good man and 
who dragged me through the dirt. I have 
bad a terrible time of it, and it’s no wonder 
I’ve got coarse and hard with it. I should 
never make a real lady, and you would be 
ashamed of me. All your friends would 
think that I'd disgraced you. I’ve got a 
child and my husband’s father dependent 
on me. I’ve some humble relations, whom 
I never mean to give up. You've known 
me a few days. Do you see now what a 
ridiculous thing this is? Go away 
and forget it—and me. It'll be far your 
wisest plan. You mean well by me, I 
know. Ido believe you are a good man; 
but that’s all the more reason why I should 
not spoil your life, and I tell youl never, 
never will!” 

As she spoke these last words she broke 
out into hysterical sobbing, tore her hand 
trom his, and put both over her face. Her 
whole strong, fine young frame shook with 
passionate sobs. Will put his arm round 
her, in spite of her resistance, and held her 
close against his heart. 

“TI will never give it up,” he said, in a 
strong voice. ‘I believe ‘in love at first 


it. If you made me go away, I’d come back. 
Every word you say makes me more deter- 
mined to have you. Do you think I want 
you to give up your friends, to care less for 
your child? I’m notasnob. I honor you 
for your feeling for them; I honor your 
past. Your are neither coarse nor hard, but 
a noble, sweet woman. I will fill your life 


suffered seem like a bad dream. I don’t mean 
to marry to please my friends, but to suit 
myself. Iam no boy. Look here! As you 
say, it is quick work. You haven't bad 
time to know me, but if you will give me 
hope I'll give you time. We will wait six 
months, and then, when you know that I 
am to be trusted, you will see whether you 
can care for me or not. Look in my face, 
Millicent, and see for yourself whether I 
am in earnest.” — J 

She raised her head, and their eyes met 
full—clear, honest eyes both, that found 
nothing to shrink from in the long, mutual 
gaze. Sweetness came into the woman's 
face and a soft answer to the love in his. 
Then, before either shaped a thought, their 
lips met. But Millicent drew back with a 
burning face. ‘‘Oh! I ought not! It is 
very wrong. I was forgetting.” 

** Forget again, then, sweet.” 

*‘No, no. Iam in earnest. Listen to me. 
Mr. Beauchamp, you are very good. I am 
not ungrateful. I do not dislike you; but 
I won’t marry you, to be looked down on. 
I won’t enter a family that is ashamed of 
having me.” 

‘* Now listen to me, you prond, fierce thing. 
I want to ask you this. Will you marry 
me if my mother comes herself te make 
friends with you?” 

Millicent looked at him, and her lips 


parted involuntarily into a smile. ‘“ Per- 
haps—if—but she won’t do that.” 

‘We will see.” 

About breakfast-time Mr. Beauchamp 


calmly announced to his companion that 
the partnership must dissolve, as urgent 
business called him at once to his family. 
More than this Ted could not discover. 
Mr. Beauchamp left his former partner 
with the van, to wander where his fancy 
took, abruptly abandoned his romantic life, 
and returned to civilization and railways 
with a base fickleness and inconsistency 
which disgusted his friend and the sharer 
of the fortunes of the van. 

Millicent Frankland kept her secret. No 
one, not even Sarah, knew anything of that 
momentous interview by sunrise among the 
ashes of the ricks. She set to work steadily 
to face the difficulties of her situation, and 
she tried hard to believe that Wilfred Beau- 
champ had thought better of his folly, and 
had returned to his ways, which were not 
her ways, and that he and she should meet 
no more. But the idyll of those. summer 
days was obstinate in refusing to be forgot- 
ten. Her fancy would wander to the one 
only romantic episode of her life. She had 
never really been in love with Tom Frank- 
land, and a very few days of the hard 
reality of her married life had killed any 
lingering affection that had survived his 
courtship. Will was a man of a new world 
to her, one that she could not but admire 
and whom it was difficult not to love. The 
memory of his briefly tender wooing made 
a secret sweetness in her heart and touched 
everything with a new light. Millicent was 
ashamed of the folly of her own imagin- 
ings, but she still lingered on them. 

One day she was in the dairy, skimming 
cream, with her fine arms bare above the 
elbow and her sun-bonnet on her head, 
when Sarah came to her, in great bewilder- 
ment. 

“« What do you think, Milly? Here’s that 
photographing man come, and a lady with 
him—a handsome old lady, with powdery 
sort of white hair and bright, dark eyes. 
She’s asking for you.” 

«ll come,” Millicent said, putting down 
her skimmer. ‘‘ See to this for me, Sally.” 

For a moment she thought of running up- 
stairs and putting on her black silk; 
but the next she held up her proud young 
head. 

‘‘ITwon’t! I'll goasIam. They shan’t 
see me under false pretenses.” . 

And she went straight into the parlor, in 
her clean Holland dress and apron, with her 
sunbonnet in her hand. Will was standing 





by the window; Mrs. Beauchamp sitting on 


with sunshine. I will make what you have | 


hightened color and very anxiouseyes. She. 
was very like Will, and had a bright, high- 
bred, eager; handsome face. He was her 
idel. For his sake she had swallowed 
her pnide, tried to conceal her little mortifi- 
gation, and had consented to the hard con- 
dition he had imposed upon her love. 
She drew a long breath when the door 
opened and Millicent came in, with an air 
of forced calm, which ill concealed the 
tremulous anxiety of her mind. Will 
thought she looked like a disguised princess, 
with her natural, unstudied, noble grace; but 
Will was in love and apoor judge. What- 
ever his mother thought, her face cleared 
‘and a certain relief came into it. Millicent 
dared not look at him. She felt alf her cour- 
age would vanish if she met his ardent eyes; 
but she knew all the while exactly how he 
looked, Mrs. Beauchamp came forward to 
meet her. 

“You see Will has brought me, Mrs. 
Frankland,” she said, in her sweet, refined 
tones. ‘‘He. wants his mother to make 
friends with the lady he has chosen. I 
don’t think I ever thwarted him yet. He 
has been the dearest boy to me, and I try 
always to love what he loves. I hope we 
shall be friends.” 

“It is so good, so good of you to come!” 
Millicent faltered out, as Mrs. Beauchamp 
took her hand. All her calmness forsook 
her at so gentle a greeting. ‘‘I hardly 
believed you would be so kind. Iam not 
worth it, indeed.” 

*‘ Wilfred thinks you are.” 

Millicent glanced at him only for a mo- 
ment, but long enough to see the light in 
his eyes. The sudden fullness of joy, of 
tender gratitude which flooded her whole 
soul overpowered her as few of her sorrows 
had ever done. d 

Mrs. Beauchamp understood her as she 
tried to say something, but could not make 
her words articulate. She knew that she 
meant to promise a return for all, and love 
answering to love... She kissed the girl and 
soothed her with the tender tact of a true 
lady, and, taking her by the hand, put it 
into Will's. 

“You must wait,” she said, smiling. 
** You must wait till you know each other 
better, you fvolish, romantic children; but I 
fancy you do not mean to change your 
minds. And, if it ever comes about, you 
must fit up the van again for next summer, 
Wilfred, and take some one else with you, in 
place of poor Ted. It will bea new idea 
fora honeymoon.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


ROSY JACK’S STRUGGLE TO BE 
HONEST, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 








BY MARY A. ROE. 





‘‘Rosy Jack,” as he was called on the 
streets, and his brother Joe were two little 
venders of matches and cigar-lights, who 
made a precarious living in t®e great City 
of New York. Friendless, homeless waifs, 
they slept in empty barrels and under arch- 
ways, or down in old barges along the 
docks. 

Joe was a delicate little fellow, ill-fitted 
to bear the hardships of their vagrant life; 
but his brother was devoted to him and 
sought in every way to protect him. If 
other boys spoke crossly or tried to impose 
upon his weakness, Jack’s temper was 
roused in a moment, and it was but a word 
and a blow, his strength making his 
‘championship all-powerful. 

During the warm season they lived with- 
out much hardship, for Rosy Jack’s bright, 
honest face often won him a customer 
when other boys failed; and he always 
made sure that Joe had enough to satisfy 
his hunger, if his own more hearty appe- 
tite went unappeased. 

But during the last bitterly cold weather 
hard times came to the boys. Neither of 
them had sufficient clothing, and what 
they had was so tattered their blue, pinched 
limbs frequently appeared between the 
rents. 

For two days Jack was unsuccessful in 
his efforts to find purchasers, and his 
brother became sick with hunger and ex- 
posure. In the afternoon of the second 
day Jack found some straw in the bottom 
of an empty barrel, near the Washington 





Market. Here he placed little Joe-who 


taking off the remnant of coat he still had 
and wrapping it arownd the shivering boy; 
then he left him, determined in some way 
to find rekef. 

Passing through the market, he noticed a 
stand where there were hot roMs and raw 
oysters on plates, aH ready for the buyer. 
Jack drew near, thinking how Joe would 
enjoy such a treat. He saw that the owner 
was busy at the other end of the stand, 
with his back toward him. One roll would 
satisfy Joe, and, if he took it, probably no 
person would see him. He stretched out 
his hand to grasp it; but the thought 
flashed upon him that Joe’s first question 
would be as to how he obtained it, and he 
could not look him in the face and tell a 
lie or that he bad stolen the food. So, 
putting his hands belbrind him, he ran away 
as fast as he could, to resist temptation; 
but, faint and sick from long fasting, he 
stopped a few streets off and sat down 
upon a doorstep, to collect his thoughts and 
decide what to do next. Before he could 
rise a policeman’s hand was placed upon 
his shoulder, while he said, gruffly: ‘‘ Here’s 
the little thief. Mr. Smith says you robbed 
his till. We saw you run off; but I’ve 
caught you now, you young rascal.” 

‘*T haven’t stealed nuffin!” cried Jack, in 
a terrified voice. 

**Oh! that’s what you all say; but thar 
were a lot o’ prigs round you this mornin’, 
plannin’ fer you to do some liftin’. So I’ve 
kept an eye on you ever since, my young 
cove, an’ I saw you slidin’ up to that stand 
in the market, when you thought no one 
was lookin’.” 

“I never touched a single thing. You 
kin search me an’ see.” 

‘‘ We'll do that at the station-house. So 
come along, an’ make no fuss, or it'll be 
wuss for ye.” 

A crowd by this time had gathered about 
them, and Jack, no longer ‘‘rosy,” but 
pale as death, was hurried away to the 
dreaced police court. 

They put him into a cdl, to await his 
trial. There for hours he sat alone, think- 
ing of his little sick brother. What would 
become of Joe, if he was locked up in prison 
for several weeks? The policeman would 
not believe his story. Could he hope the 
magistrate would be more likely to trust 
him? It was true that some well-known 
thieves had that very day been urging him 
to become their assistant. No doubt, they 
had taken this way to secure their revenge 
at his indignant refusal, at the same time 
making bim their scapegoat. Completely 
overcome by these thoughts, he bowed his 
head in his hands and sobbed aloud. 


In the midst of this burst of grief the 
door opened, and a policeman summoned 
him to the presence of the magistrate. 
Checking his sobs as well as he could, he 
followed his attendant into a large, crowded 
room; but, dizzy and faint for want of food, 
he could scarcely comprehend the charges 
brought against him. 

** Have you anything tosay for yourself?” 
at last asked a stern voice in front of him. 

With a desperate effort, he lookéd up and 
replied: 

“I’m not a thief, sir. I was orfully 
tempted to steal a piece of bread on that 
stand fer my little brother Joe, who’s dyin 
o’ hunger in an empty barrel on West 
Street; but I know'd he'd ask how I got it, 
an’ I couldn’t tell him I'd earned it, so I 
just run away as fast as I could, to keep my 
hands off. We hain’t neither of us had a 
bit to eat fer two days. I kin stand it my- 
self, sir; but oh! don’t lock me up from 
little Joe.” 

The boy’s appeal was so earnest and his 
whole aspect so fully corroborated his story 
that the magistrate was very much touched, 
though prepared for all sorts of deceptions. 
Turning to the witness-box, he asked: 
‘* Has this boy ever been up before?” 

A man arose and replied: 

** Yes, your honor, he was up as a pick- 
pocket and sentenced to a month’s im- 
prisonment. He then went by the name 
of ‘Snobby.’ Now he’s known as ‘ Rosy 
Jack.’ He was seen givin’ the money he 
took from Mr. Smith’s stall, afore he was 
caught, to one~of those jailbirds that the 
policeman saw talkin’ to him this mornin.’” 

‘Have you anything to say to this?” 
asked the magistrate again of Jack. 





“T’ve never been im prison nor teok 
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Rosy Jack. Me an’ my little brother Joe 
has allers made our livin’ honestly, sellin’ 
matches an’ cigar-lights, besides sometimes 
newspapers. Them prigs tried to get mé 
to do liftin’ for em, an’ some was arter me 
to-day; but I told ’em I'd starve afore I’d 
steal.” 

‘*T would like to believe your story true,” 
said the magistrate, slowly; ‘‘but Mr. 
Smith, who keeps the stand, testified that 
he saw you take something, then run. And 
when he looked his money was gone. The 
policeman also gives corroborating testi- 
mony; and this carman, who was near 
when you were arrested, swears that you 
have been up before. Therefore, 1 am 
compelled to accept their testimony as the 
most correct. I shall send you to prison 
for three months, where you will have an 
opportunity to learn a trade, vy which you 
can make an honest living when you come 
out, if so inclined.” 


““Oh! what will become of Joe?” cried, 


the boy, in a voice of agony, then fel] un- 
conscious to the floor. 

Just at that moment an old gentleman 
pushed his way hurriedly to the front, and 
said, in a loud voice: 

‘Will your honor listen to my testimony 
a moment, before committing that boy? [ 
am a member of a firm that you may know,” 
he added, quietly handivg the magistrate 
his business card. 

‘*T shall be glad, sir, to hear anything in 
the boy’s favor,” said th? Judge, ina tone 
of evident respect, as Be recognized the 
well-known position of bis Witness, 

“‘I was passing along West Street, when 
I noticed these two boys, #8 Pitiable objects 
as I have seen during this bitter weather. 
I watched the one now committed as pris- 
oner take off his ragged coat and wrap it 
around his little sick, shivering brother, 
who lay down in an empty barrel, while 
this one said: ‘I'll see what I can do to get 
us a bit to eat. Perhaps I can sell some 
matches in the market, then buy something 
right there. 1 won’t be gone long.’ 

** Touched by his devotion to his brother, 
I followed him, intending to purchase his 
stock and inquire into his history. I stood 
right behind him, and saw him struggle with 
the temptation to steal the hot rolls. I 
beard him say to himself ‘I can’t take it, 
then go back an’ tell Josy a lie’; and in. 
stantly he ran off as fast as he could. I 
pursued him, but did not catch up till he was 
carried off by the policeman, and I heard 
from others the charge brought against him, 
On my arrival here I learned the hour 
when his case would probably come up, 
and I thought I would have time to go 
back and see that the little brother was 
properly taken care of. 

‘*] feel, your honor, that the circum- 
stantial evidence already given has done 

“this boy great injustice, for he has main- 
tained his honesty against sore temptation. 
I can take my vath that he touched noth- 
ing on that stand. There was a man also 
near him, who in my opinion was the real 
thief.” ‘ 

‘We magistrates, sir, must take the ev- 
idence.of those witnesses that seem most re- 
liable. Your testimony is conclusive, and 
confirms what the boy has already said in 
his own defense. I now gladly recall my 
sentence and pronounce him not guilty.” 


tan old gentleman, after thanking the 
judge, went at once to Jack, and, finding 
him still unconscious, had him carried into 
a quiet eating saloon, where the welcome in- 
fluences of a warm fire and simple remedies 
soon revived him. Ina short time he was 
able to comprehend the release he had ob- 
tained. 

After his kind benefactor had given him 
a substantial dinner, he said that he was in 
need of an honest boy in his store, and he 
believed that in Rosy Jack he had found 
one he could trust. He also told him that 
he had taken little Joe to the hospital, and 
had given directions that he should receive 
the best of care, and that Jack should be 
allowed to spend his nights with him; but, 
if he cared to enter his services, he must 
report at his store early the next day. 

Most thankfully Jack accepted the offer, 
and promptly the next morning he was at 
the old gentleman’s office, aeally dressed in 
2 suit given him by some kind ladies at the 
hospital. He began his duties with ap en- 
ergy and clearness of apprehension which 
proved that this would be but the stepping- 
stone to his future prosperity—a prosperity, 


I trust, that he will share as iy 
with his little brother as when they were 
friexdless boys upon the street, 


CORNWALL-ON-THE-Hupsor, N.Y, 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
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dressed “ Puszies.” Tu inparenpent, New York.) 


Notz.—Will M. B. H. H. please send her 
address to the editor of this department ? 
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Lines Across: 1, a sabre of Damascus steel ; 
2, pertaining to the cheek ; 3, pertaining to 
the day of birth ; 4,a species of faleon; 5, 4 
Scripture name. 

Descending: 1, a consonant; 2, an auxiliary; 
8, one of the human race; 4, an interjection ; 
5, the prince of darkness; 6,a term of con- 
tempt; 7,a youth; 8, Latin prefix; 9,a con- 
sonaut (vowels alike). 


It. 


Lines Across: 1, a diseased person; 2, a 
merry feast ; 3, a bar of metal or wood; 4, at 
no time ; 5, sour dough. 

Descending: 1, a consonant; 2, a termina- 
tion ; 8, half of a small ball; 4, not rough; 5 
a carousal ; 6, old form for believe ; 7, an abbre- 
viation ; 8,a note in masic; 9, a consonant 
(vowels alike). M. E. G. 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS, 


1, agreement; 2, an officer; 3, a body of 
traveling merchants ; 4, a projector; 5, one 
whose trade is to shave; 6, a title; 7, to mo- 
nopolize. “ 

Diagonal from upper left hand, experien- 
ces ; from upper right hand, different. 

L. 8. RB.‘ H. 


BURIED PLACES. _ 


1. We had a good lunch of ham, oysters, and ,| 
coffee. 

2 First Anna, then Silas rowed the boat. 

8. A sabre stood in the corner anda drum 
upon the shelf. 

4. Whenever I enter the room I take off my 
hat. 

5. Go along, hen, to your coop! 

6. 1 expect Silas paid the bill. L. R. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Inarrie, not in Joe. 

In Edgar, not in Poe. 

In robin, not in lark. 

In candle, not iu spark. 

In easel, not in brush. 

In listen, not in hush. 

In organ, not in drum. 

In music and in hum. 

In greater, not in least. 

In dough, but not in yeast. 

My whole you all will qdickly see, 
And, seeing, will agree with me. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 23p. 





THE TOMBS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
1, Seneca ; 2, Horace; 3, Virgil; 4, Herodo- 
tus ; 5, Sallust ; 6, Anacreon ; 7, Euripides ; 8, 
Xenophon. 
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For the last three years we in America 
have had transmitted glimpses of Carlyle’s 
prostration and bodily decay—pictures of 
a thin-bodied, lonesome, wifeless, childless, 
very old map, lying on a sofa, kept out of 
bed by indomitable will, but of late never 
well enough to take theopen air. News 
of this sort was brought us last Fall by the 
sick man’s neighbor, Moncure Conway, and 
I have noted it from time to time in brief 
descriptions in the papers. A week ago I read 
such an item, just before I started out for 
my customary evening stroll, between 
eight and nine. 

In the fine cold night, unusually clear 
(February 5th, 1881), as I walked some o 
grounds adjacent, the condition of Carlyle 
and his approaching, perhaps even then 
actual death filled me with thoughts, 
eluding statement and curiously blending 
with the scene. The planet Venus, an hour 
high in the west, with all her volume and 
luster recovered (she has been shorn and 
languid for nearly a year), including an ad- 
ditional sentiment I never noticed before— 
not merely voluptuous, Paphian, steeping, 
fascinating—now with calm, commanding, 
dazzling seriousness and hauteur—the Milo 
Venus now. Upward to zenith, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the Moon past her quarter, 
trailing in procession, with the Pleiades 
following, and the Constellation Taurus 
and red Aldebaran. Not acloud in heaven, 
Orion strode through the southeast, with 
his glittering belt; and a trifle below hung 
the sun of night, Sirius, Every star dilated, 
more vitreous, nearer than usual. Not as 
in some clear nights, when the larger stars 
entirely outshine the rest. Every little 
star or cluster just as distinctly visible and 
just as nigh. Berenice’s Hair showing 
every gem, and new ones. To the north- 
east and north the Sickle, the Goat and 
Kids, Cassiopea, Castor and Pollux, and 
the Two Dippers. 

While through the whole of this silent, 
indescribable show, enclosing and bathin 
my whole receptivity, ran the thought o 
Carlyle dying. (Tosoothe, and spiritualize, 
and as far as may be solve the mysteries 
of death and genius, consider them under 
the stars at midnight.) 

And, now that he has gone hence, can it 
be that Thomas Carlyle, soon to chemically 
dissolve in ashes and by winds, remains an 
identity still? In ways perhaps eluding all 
the statements, lore, and speculations of ten 
thousand years—eluding all statements to 
mortal sense—does be yet exist, a definite, 
vital being, a spirit, and individual, per- 
haps now wafted in space among those 
stellar systems which, suggestive and limit- 
less as they are, merely edge more limitless, 
far more suggestive systems? 

I have no doubt of it. Insilence of a fine 
night such questions are answered to the { 
soul; the best answers that can be given. 
With me, too, when depressed by some 
specially sad event or tearing problem, I 
wait till I go out under the stars for the last 
voiceless satisfaction. —WaALT WHITMAN, in 
“The Critic.” 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE, 
Tue BEST SALVE in 
Sores, cers, t 
Freckles and Pimples, 
kinds of Skin Eruptions. 
SALVE, as all others are coun 
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JENNINGS’ WATER CLOSET 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTE 





8 useful , 5 sets reeds. 
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Catalog Paxe. PATTY Washington, 

Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
img irreparable results 


For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
Congress and Em- 
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Broadway, New York, are continually 
receiving invoices of interesting goods 
from their expert agent, who travels among the Old 
Towns of England and Continental Europe, collecting 
worthy articles. 

Their establishment is a great repository of curious 
modern and antique objects of Art, Furniture, and 
Articles of Vertu,to which visitors are always welcome. 
Paintings, Textile Fabrics, Bronzes, 
Marbles, examples of Metal Work, and 
other artistic articles, some of them 
possessing high historical interest. 


SYPHER & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 








BLATCHLEY FREEZER 


IS THE BEST. 


BECAUSE it juces the finest cream, all alike in 
quality and hardness throughout the can. 
BECAUSE the cream can be 


frozen and hardened 
ready for immediate use without repacking. 
an + Neg Hh, ane less ice than any other, the 





=e 1 it = Ms A erm f The horizontal 
ion la: creas! e freezing surface. 
PECL USE tle made of the very best materials and 
is not easily broken. 

For Circulars and Price-list address 


CHAS, @, BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


808 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THOMSON’S 


SHOOTING AND MINING 





BOOTS. 





The best Shooting Boot in the world. It is also the 
tion U. 8. Cav: Boct. We also manufacture 

the Army and Shooting Shoe. Send stamp for partic- 
ulars onk mention this paper. 


THOMSON & SON, 
P.-O. Box 1016, 801 Broadway, New York. 


“LORILLARD,” 


“THE WHITSON” 
REFRIGERATOR, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


1168 BROADWAY, 
bet. 27th and 28th Streets. 
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LIVER, BOWELS & KIDNEYS 


Thies combined action gives it 
power to cure alt diseases, 
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Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
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endure nervous or sick 
Why have sicepiess nights! 
Use KIDNEY-WORT and rejoice in 
aberen sain, B7 Comeathe 
in Form, 
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farm and Garden. used, should. be 4n) » separate cellar, or it will | is not uncommon toned large tracts of ground |, properly worked, it is packed in pails of 





The Agriculiwral Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or tnformation that 
will make this depar t more valuable to those 
Of owr Subscribers who feel specially interested. 








RURAL ADORNMENTS. 
THE HOUSE ITSELF. 


BY EB. P. POWELL. 


Tre country house is never the city house. 
It has pecullar adaptations that make nothing 
more unsightly in the country than the three- 


story mansion adapted to a fifty-foot front lot. | 


In the first place, it must nestle among trees 
and be homelike or cozy. It must not be too 
prominent, as if it were the only object to which 
attention had been paid; yet it must be just 
enough prominent to be recognized as the cen- 
ter of the idea, to which other things are acces- 
sory. Nothing should detract from the home 
thought. 

The country house has for its first require- 
ment aceessibility to all its parts. There can 
be no excuse, where the land is measured by 
acres, for more than two stories in hight. A 
story-and-half cottage ® more likely to meet 
the needs of most country people. One of the 
neatest homes I have anywhere seen is an 
adaptation of a very old house, one and one- 
half stories, too solid to deeay, a few eonven- 
lences added, the whole whitewashed, and the 
grounds about planted with simplicity and a 
atyle not unsuited to the dwelling. It is pot a 
pretty place, but has the neat and comfortable 
home-look. 

All ornaments should not only profess or 
simulate utility, but really possess it. An ob- 
servatory that is never to be used—too small, 
indeed, for a room, but too large for a bird- 
cage—is an example of thissort. Bay windows 
often are mere exerescences, giving the idea of a 
tumor. Such a window has for its ouly object 
to brighten the house and break at the same 
time a flat outline. It belongs peeullarly on 
the east or the west side of a house. The 
fact that a house stands on a hill need mot ex- 
clude a tower, if it be so built as to serve as a 
stairway or to contain rvuoms for study and 
retirement. The arrangement of rooms belongs 
to the architect; but we may lay dewn one 
rule, that the living or family room should be 
at or near the center, from which there should 
be easy access to all other parts of the house. 

An old farm-house in process of improve- 
ment requires fewer changes to secure home- 
likeness than a fashionable house of later date. 
The present passion for ald things can be 
wisely iudulged without incongruity. The old 
garret may still be the museum of past genera- 
tions, and choicer relics transferred to the 
lower rooms. In improving the farm-house, 
the chief requisites are to improve away the 
musty parlor, to provide better apparatus for 
heating, better drainage, lighten up the out- 
lines with bayed windows and verandahs, and 
always bewareof making the improvements too 
modish or in contrast with the old house. 
Then be sure to provide a conservatory, and 
lay out neat drives in all directions and keep 
your lawn alean. However, as a general rule, 
there will not be thorough satisfaction in re- 
fitting and reforming an old house of any kind. 
If poseible, build anew. Let the house be a 
growth-of yourself, even if you have to grow, 
and this inten years. A friend who is about 
to build says: “I have accumulated a certain 
number of wants, My new house fs to satisfy 
them, I have no other object in view but to 
put those wants into brick and mortar.” If he 
be a well-grown man, his house will be an ideal. 

The special accessories to be always provided 
for ore; (1.) A conservatory, This should, if 
possible, have an easterly exposure, as the 
moruing suv is, for some reason, best for plants, 
The expense of constructing and heating a 
smal] conservatory is very light. A good plan 
fe to have it as a continuance of the living or 
dining-room, to be heated from the same. 
Good cheer in winter is more dependent ov 
Plants than upon any other house adjunct. A 
conservatory may also be utilized in part as a 
grapery. In a village it is sometimes prefer- 
able to have a roof-garden, 

The old notion that healthy growing plants 
ean be unhealthy is wholly exploded. A sickly 
plant is, of course, a poison-breeder; but adozen 
pots of clean, healthy roses and geraniums are 
as good as aresident doctor. Some scientists 
begin to urge that every house should not only 
have a conservatory, but pipes leading from it 
to every room of the house. The ozone and 
oxygen will thus be used to counteract the 
carbon gases of our sleeping apartments 
Bodden dirt, and foul water, and deeaying 
foliage must, however, be carefully guarded 
against. (2.) Good, deep wells andcisterns ; a 
eure and abundant supply of water. These 
should invariably be brought into the house by 
pipes through the cellar. (3.) A good, large, 
dry, well-ventilated cellar. Nothing can make 
country life tolerable when the fruit and root 
erops are spoiled. The furnace, where one is 
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spoil the fruit. (4) A good store-room for 
squashes, pumpkins, and such other crops as 
will not keep well in the best of cellars. This 
room should be light and warm, but not hot; a 
chamber fit also for storing large plants. 
(5.) Dowble walls, which pay every way, both 
jo comfort and in saving fuel. 

The house should express (1) peace and rest. 
This depends as much upon the surroundings 
and the furniture as upon the building itself. 
But you must have the idea of comfort and 
peace uppermost. The hotel-house is a home- 
less abode of wretchedness. Color and all 
accessories should give the invitation to rest. 
(2.) Akin to this 1s the necessity of privacy. 
The ore thing opposed to publicity is home. 
There is no ample apology for a house thrust 
into the public gaze. In no one thing do 
country people need to reform ‘more than in 
the tendency to build in the dust and racket. 
(3.) The house should express, however, io 
every part of it, brightness and good cheer; a 
hospitable welcome to its owner and to his 
near circle of friewls. Others have no right to 
look into the apartments of your house beyond 
a reception-room, (4.) The house should ex- 
press the beauty of unity. Its outlines and 
parts should so fit together as to suggest not a 
eontinuation of carpenter-work, but a home. 
This can never be done where several iube- 
rently distinct buildings are strung along the 
ground. (5.) The final point to be considered, 
and itis quite as important as any other, ts that 
there shall be harmony of plan between the 
house and the surrounding grounds. A cheap 
house does not adapt itself to very costly 
lawns ; neither do mean lawns fit themselves to 
a costly house. Symmetry can arise only 
when there is equal good taste and expense 
andcare bestowed on both the house and the 
surroundings. The lover of trees ought not to 
sleep in a hovel; nor should the owner of a 
fine cottage be satisfied with what he can accu- 
mulate within its wells. But the error lies 
more often in a style of planting not suited to 
the style of building. It is impossible to give 
rules; for the nicety of adaptation must rise 
from the mind of the owner. Appropriate 
planting ennoble the house; bad planting brings 
out all its defects and none of its beauties. 

Cumton, N.Y. 





THE HYACINTH IN HOLLAND. 


Tue hyacinth presents us with the very rare 
phenomenon of a black flower ; and tt is worthy 
of remark that the principal colors, if we omit 
white, are the three primary ones—viz., red, 
blue, and yellow—embracing every shade of 
jight and darkin thesecolors. It would, there” 
fore, lead us to suppose, arguing from this fact, 
that, if the laws of fertilization were properly 
understood, by artificial crossing we ought 
to be able to produce them of every shade of 
color. 

The Dutch growers who supply the English 
market produce an enormous number each 
year, of which some idea may be gathered from 
the fact that, according to a survey made some 
years ago, about six hundred aeres (500 acres 
belpg near Haarlem) were then devoted to the 
rearing of hyacinths, tulips, and. similar bulbs, 
affording constent employment for a large 
staff of experts. ‘The cultivation isanimportant 
addition to the income of Hélland. The offi- 
cial returns for exports in one year alone (1876) 
state the value of such exports to be equal to 
nearly $700,000. At thepresent timethe income 
is, doubtless, much greater, as it has been in- 
creasing annually. The Dutch cultivatorsem- 
ploy various methods of { asing their stocks 
aud obtaining a supply for the different mar- 
kets, Some scoopout the apex of the bulbs, 
others cut through the base crosswise with a 
sharp knife, the operation-in each case being 
performed a short time before planting the 
bulbs, the object being to cause them to pro- 
duce offsets, 

It may be interesting to recount the method 
employed by a celebrated firm om their exten- 
sive grounds near Haarlem, as it was recently 
fully explained to me by a friend fron Hol- 
land, who has been conversant with the pro- 
cess for many years, Previous to planting the 
bolbs, they eut through one or two of the 
outward layersin a lungitudinal direction, and 
when completed the sections represent the 
quarters of an orange when the peel is removed. 
They are then ready for planting. The ground 
is prepared some time previously by being lib- 
erally supplied with a top-dressing of well- 
decayed manure, composed of about two parts 
of cow and one part of horse-manure, which is 
laid upon the surface of the soil several inches 
thick, and afterward well forked into the 
ground to the depth of eight or ten inches, 
in which the bulbs are planted about two 
inches deep. The planting is commenced in 
January, avd when finished the byacinths re- 
quire little further care until the growth ap- 
pears above groundin March or the beginning 
of April, when the trouble of the cultivator 
begins, in consequence of the frosts thatvfre- 
quently occur at that peried. At thistime it 








covered with mats, to protect the young growth 
from injury. When the season arrives for 
gathering in the crop, the bulbs are carefully 
lifted, cleansed, and packed away until the 
time fer planting arrives. 

The young bulbs.are planted from year to 
year, until they become sufficiently matured 
for blooming, whieh, if properly managed, gen- 
erally takes about five years, although it 
frequently happens that more time is occupied 
in growing them to this state, and occasions! |) 
it is accomplished im a less time. The /\)'! 
are then ready for testing, and are : 
planted in the same manner and permit’! ' 
grow until the flower-spike has advance! and 
is about to show its eolor, when very «reat 
care and attention is given to each ba of 
bulbs, in order to ascertain that all are tru: 
name and color. As soon as the blooms o: ex 
sufficiently to permit this, they are caro! 
cut off, to allow the whole strength of the 
plant to be economized in perfecting the ‘nib 
The beds are laid outin long, narrow lines = in 
each bed or number of beds are kept sep arate 
kinds, which are constantly watched; a d i* 
one plant appears of a different color or vai 
it is marked, so that it may be properly cl. 
fied. Every bed is carefully checked by 
above method. All this care and attention 
absolutely necessary in order to keep the va” 
eties quite distinct, otherwise we should ney 
be able to depend upon any kind we purcha 
being true to name. The cases when we ol 
tain a wrongly-named bulb being so very rar 
is a proof of the care exercised by the cultiva 
tors in this respect. 

By the month of June the bulbs ere ready 
for gathering, when they are carefully taken 
up, cleaned, laid out upon racks,and turned 
several times dafly, until they are dry; when 
they are packed in paper or buckwheat chaff 
aud are ready for repacking for export to En- 
giand and other countries to which they are 
annually consigned. A few words may be 
said upon the distrietsin Holland most suit- 
able for producing fine bulbs. I am foformed 
that the best bulbs are only grown tn the 
neighborhood of Haarlem, say of a few miles 
around that center, which may, therefore, be 
said to be the chief grounds in the district. 
The soil at this part is very deep and sandy, 
and adwirably adapted for producing fine hya- 
einths and other bulbs. Other parts of Hol- 
land have been tried at different times, but 
only with indifferent success. The character- 
istics of a good bulb are solidity, soundness, 
and symmetry, showing that it has been pre- 
viously grown with care and well ripened. A 
smooth and neat appearance and large size are 
no indications of its value. Some are both 
large and smooth, whilst others are very rough 
and small in comparison, and both may be 
equally good. Those that are heavy in propor- 
tion to their size and do not yield toa slight 
pressure are the most reliable and seldom 
fail to produce good spikes. If a bulb is light 
and feels soft or spongy, when slightly 
pressed with the fingers, it should be dis 
carded, as it cannot be depended ppon.—Jonn 
Hates, in ‘* Journal of Horticulture,”’ London. 
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Tue following is sent us as a synopsis of a 
process employed in the manufacture of butter 
at Hamburgh Creamery, Hamburgh, N. J. 
The milk is setin water at 50° by the deep- 
setting process, and is brought twice each day 
by the farmers, to insure good, sweet milk. 
After standing twenty-four to thirty-e{x hours, it 
isthen skimmed, and the cream placed in aroom 
where the temperature ean be so controlled 
that the cream will not be heated above 65°. It 
is then allowed to stand twenty-four hours, 
in which time it will generally bave attained 
about the thickness of molasses. {ft is then fit 
for the churn and is churned in the dasb- 
churn at a temperature of 62° until the butter 
pellets are about the sizeof wheat-grains. The 
churn is then immediately stopped, and cold 
water enough is added to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the milk to 56°, which hinders the but- 
ter from being gathered into a solid mass. It 
is then turned from the churn, butter and milk 
beth together, into a box made of sufficient 
size to hold and wash two hundred pounds at 
a time, in the end of which is e strainer, that 
allows the buttermilk to drain off freely. Then 
water enough at a temperature of 50° is poured 
into the box to float the butter, which is gently 
stirred and the water is drawn off; and the 
same process is repeated the second time, by 
which the butteris entirely freed from the milk 
and left in the small grain-like product. It is 
pow weighed, and one ounce of the best im- 
ported salt to the pound is stirred into the 
butter while still in its granular state, which 
leaves the grain of the butter in a perfect state. 
The whole product is then for the first time 
gathered into.a solid mass and put in proper 
receptacles, and placed in water and allowed 
to stand until the salt is thoroughly dissolved. 
It is then worked on the common inclined 
worker, to free it from brine (as for milk, there 
will be some if properly washed). After being 
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_ seventy-five to eighty pounds each, and is then 
ready for market.— American Cultivator, 








For a succession one needs the Crystal City 
Strewberry, which will ripen in June, which, 
followed by the Crescent Seedling, Captain 
Jack, Triumph of Cumberland, Windsor 
Chief, Sharpless, Glendale, and Kentucky, will 
furnish a constant aud successive supply 
during a period of fully six weeks. Tvs are 
| all berries of gesieral excellence and a:e k» own 





tu do well over @ large extent of terri'ory. 

| Jefore the strawberries are gone t)e lHys > dy- 
| » ige Raspberry, the Turner and Thiwec' f the 
| varieties, will be in full bearing »©'so. 
f'.ese will be followed by the ‘nck vor! es, 


aw h as the Improved Black Ca> ani: tet ost 
productive of all the Black »)« the Gregg. 
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introduced int. fogiaad 790 from 
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rongest shoots « ye oli plants, in 
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be po’ted dm rich osrth #4 encouraged to 
‘row »¥ gorously. old-p.t or frame, with 
, frequent applicatic bom of manure and 
plein weter, wil! asnall f et this and cause 
them to bécon bP sgh.y established and 
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SLOAT & SPERRY 
PRODT CK COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
28 ashington Street, New ¥ ork 

Lb the consignment of all inds of 
C sntry uce, Game, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, 
Cheese, Fruits, Ap , Potatoes, Onions, ete., guaran: 
teeing prompt returns to all shippers. 
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J.A N SHAW, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 
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™moe STRAWBERRY “eu: 


Potted plants now ready, and if set early will give a 
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Catalogue free. 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 
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durability. This wire 








Five sizes made for Family Dairies. Four Sizes for 
Factory use. They continue to be the Standard 
Churns of the Country. Send for a Churn or a De- 
scriptive Circular to the Sole Manufacturers, 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 
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Johuvton Harvester Ct., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


MOWERS, REAPERS, 
COMBINED MACHINES. 


Brancy (QFFICES : 
73 W.. Wastfington Street, Chicage; 
258 Summit Street, Toledo; 
“a and 2 Chiswell Street, London, Eng. 











UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS 
IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 
Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 
Those going West will find it to their a@vantage to 
send for information, which will be mailed free. 


Apply to 
> 


LEAVITT 
Land Commissionér U. PY Railwgy Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
ga Refer to this adverfisement. 
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IRON BRIDGES 
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BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
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THE FRENTRESS STEEL 


BARB WIRE. 


Retseued May 2d, 1877. 





Patented Dec. 14th, 1876. 









tected under all the bot-- 
barb wire 


< W-5 
The most popular Barb Fence Wire now offered in market, at prices 
which cannot be undersold. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ST. LOUIS ‘WIRE FENCE COMPANY, | THE FRENTRESS BARB WIRE FENCE CO., 
814 and S16 N. Second St, ‘St. Lenis, Me. East Dubuaue, Minot. 
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GAS STOODTEARS OF FIELD TESTS. . 


BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLEARPHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 
Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it; 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 
BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
206 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS, 


Pare Bone Superphiosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone an Bone Flour. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


lls of Pure Copper and Tin for oo UnLY 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN 


& TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 
Clinten H. Meneely Bell Coa., 
Successors to Meneely berly, Bet. Fou 
WHE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENPELY BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1826. or all purposes, War- 
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BOSTON 8 PALATIAL HOTEL, 


THE VENDOME: 


Commonwealth Avenue, corner 
Dartmouth St., Boston, U. 8. i 


NOW OPEN T0 THE TRAVELING PUBLIC. 


J. W. WOLS rt Seumeriy Proprietor of The Bruns 
wict., has ope ed The Vendome, one of the most pala 
tial hotels in ra world. 





An fllustrated and handsomely printed history and 
description of Taz Ven~pomzand the famous Back 
Bay Distnict, in which it is situated, will be sent free 
on applic: ation to 

J. W. WOLCOTT, 
’ The Vendome, Boston. 
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Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROA pws Y, near 42nd ™., | 

New York, | 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
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$2 for this Style of Folding Steamer Chair. 


Length, 5 feet 6 inches; width 
1 foot ¥ inches. Packed in Bur 
laps and delivered to any Rail 


road Depot or Steamboat Landing 
for 25 cents extra. 


BROOKLYN 
Furniture Co. 


5509 to 571 Pulton St,, 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Epeptzeted P rice list | 
Furniture mailed 
free. 





“SUSPENSION BRIDGE HAMMOCK. 


(Hank's Patent.) 





“The onty Hammock in the World that 
wisi not aag in the middle nor curl around 


the a 
& A}. A REET. 10, Manafacturers. 
CrraL Derots 
Newark Trunk and’ 
Travelers’ Bazaar, 00 
Water Streets, N. ¥ 
Steamer Chairs, $2.50. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


Co. ' 3 Cortlandt St.. N. Y., and 
all Street, between Front and 


AGENTS WANTED. 








[From Report to State Department on American Hog ! 


Prodects.)} 

“I had the pleasure of going through the establish 
ment of 8. Davis, Jr. & Co., Cincinnati, and of seeing 
the care and expertness with which the hams were 
handied, until they were packed ready for export; 
and, as this house may be said to represent ham cur 
ing in the United States, it appears to me that no 
hams in the world can surpass the 
purity, cleanliness. and flavor. ” 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW N,> 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Ya 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 

etc 

Woaue FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
) hibition at ce, in 
1887; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; aad Centennial Exhi 
bition, 1876, 


American for 





THE 
Best in the Market. 
Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 
Geneva, Kane Co., In1. 


Graham & Haines, 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 
118 Chambers St. N. 1. 





4 RARE CHANCE 





for Ladies and Gentlemen ~4 — A, The 
Hewitt Manufacturing Com an t in 
ev County in the United 8 oo, to rake the mcy 
for the King Irene, 4 — Irons in one— 
moothing, rim ing and luting. Be da, and 
essing r erms very 3 
arge and sells” rapidly, as a. >, Housekeeper 
wants one Exclusive territory given to A o 


presition. For prices, terms, and full informa. 
t Om, please address 


aEW ITT M’F’G CO., 





Landaus, Landaulets 


2 Fitted wish 
Was 
ALL. WORK STRICTLY vaneT-c LASS, 





it supersedes the bird organ. 
diately _ Each bird is life size 


= 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


~ MUWAYS: FRESH]. 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TARRANT’s SELTZER 
APERignt (being a dry, White powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. Yt is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all whe need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
and it is always ready. 


We Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES. 





Berlin Coaches, Victories: 
argaanss, Cabriolets, ; 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


Improved Spri 
er > at — 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CoO., New Haven, aman. 


ESTERBROOK’S °Fens. 











Camden, N. J. 
THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
THE AMERICAN SONGSTFY. 








“he Greatest Nevelty and Wender of the Diy- 














‘ale of 

mets! 

Bicke 

pissed. 

While the Rird sings, it e 
moves its mouth (or bill) ters aS 
and tailin exact jytae a 
ofa ive Bird. ote ° } 
a  rigt ! 
olors i> ;{ 

mail, $1.00, almos:t 
erfect 
mitation® 

of life. 


-y sing as clear and liquid as the bes 
inished and not Penge to get out of order. 


; song birds. Are subs.aatially paniecnaly made end 
it is ifgiily appreciated indies wha dei a to sing. 


ird it will it will 
ie SNYD DER, 12 met, ot, New Ve — 


and wen =a peor PY 
assau 








FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 
IT 18 SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


ar PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 
WM. E, LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 141 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 




















PAILNT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Beoneuntoas. Any Shade. 


“N. B."—As there are imitations now on the market, see that above “TRADE 
MARK” is on each package, and thereby get the “GENUINE RUBBER PAINT.” 


FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


oe nee ligne etm 
yt ty 





SUPE! [OR GARVERS 


_ FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


eCKen 


& SO 


(FSTABLISHED 1856). 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
(ND, SQUARE, AND U! xiGH 
PIANOS. 
asighest Standard of Mxceli« 
Attained and Maint: isc: . 
eed by all the Prominent Ariisis, a 
iam and © Critics for Tome, Tow 
an Werk. manetip 
Vectory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Av or, S7 tive. 
CAUTION. a ee Gny Other house oa 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT. 











The 


Eades 
*! 


Field's Flush Ta\:.-Jennive’s Water- 
a sets, Sanitary & Devech, Weave 
er’s Was. Hae u Werte. . 

















vs. Be taney St ich, Now York. 
—_— 

Best in the 
»\ World fer 
Hand or 
Machine 

Sewing. 
USHIONS. 
ee ort aed Coston. 





UET 


TING 





SEAM MaATING 


APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 
LzBOSQUET BROS8., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 





T LAST—A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 
FACE POWDER have ne tear of close scrutiny. Itcan not be 
Detected. Harmless as Water, Conceals Blemishes. Wears the best, and 
has most natural effect, Its immense sale wherever known, both here 
and in Europe, attests ite wonderfal superiority over all, Not made for 
the Theatrical Stage. White, Pink,or Blonde, 25c. Wood box, At Drug= 
gists, or on receipt ten Sc. stamps. [2 Insist on the Genuine. 
THEO, RICKSECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites. 146 William St., New York, 


Le vcione using RICKSECK ER’S 














x S68, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*-1eaea SIy} UOCTJUCU puB 





ROOT BEER. ivcct nines pe ee 

liver, and kidneys. For home 
use: packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cts. and 
2 Scent stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 
Composed of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Win- 
ter Green, Dandelion, ete. Prepared at N. E. Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washington Street, Boston. 


POLAND oP Wiser. 


purest and bestof table-waters. Cures BRIGHT's 

rank Se Dyepe pata. Gonstiation, Gravel, Maiarial 

fever, ete. Conte. or Vv le matter 
and will r= in an 


pelinate for years. Beware of 
cheap imita e pram can in any 


quantit of dons. au gh 
. HUTCHINSO! Nassau St., New York. 





The Only Suitable Ware 
POR RITCHEY AND BOUSEROLD USE. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. * 





PAVEMENTS. 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
The North American Neuchatel Rock Pav- 
ing Oo., of London and New York, 


Sele Agents for Seyssel Rock Asphalte, from 
the Mines, near op: me Sy sees 


feription of Aspb ‘of 
ee Sok cee eee an 
5 eae aie 





GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Propricter. 





OOTTON, 
OFFICE % BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ieee 





+! Tum [xDEPEEDEEr"’ “~nzss, Nos, 21 ap 9% Ross Staset, 

























































